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For   the  folloiving   reasons   be   sure   to   include   Harrogate 
in  your  itinerary. 

Harrogate  is  the  British  SPA  that  offers 
more  than  any  of  the  Continental  '■Bads'! 
It  has  88  distinct  Natural  Mineral  Waters, 
over  a  hundred  different  treatments  and 
a  Medically  Certificated  staff  of  male  and 
female  Nurses. 

Harrogate    is    situated    on    the    famed    Yorkshire 

Moors     and    is     midway     between     London    and 

Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Harrogate,  within  a  radius  of  50  miles,  can  show 
you — 

90  Dales  and  Valleys  61  Ancient  Castle  Ruins 

52  Monastic  Buildings  60  Stately  old  Knglish  Homes 

29  Famous  Battlefields  16  Old  Roman  Camps 

Harrogate  is  the  Social  Rendezvous  of  the  North. 
H.R.H.  Princess  Mary  lives  but  six  miles  away,  and 
members     of    the    Royal    Family     regularly    visit 
Harrogate. 

Harrogate  is   but   3f  hours'  non-stop   rail  journey   from 

London  (Kings  Cross)    by  special  Pullman  Trains 
Harrogate  is  but  2  hours'  from  Liverpool 
Harrogate  is  but  30  mins.'from  York, Leeds  and  Bradford 
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America «  Europe 

The  White  Star  Line  offer  the  most 
complete  facihties  for  travel  to  Europe, 
ranging  from  de  luxe  suites  on  the  world's 
largest  liner  "  Majestic,"  to  moderately 
priced  reservations  on  their  many  com- 
fortable cabin  ships,  and  the  excellent 
Tourist  Third  Cabin  accommodation 
now  provided  on  all  their  steamers, 
which  are  world  famous  for  comfort, 
steadiness,  cuisine    and   service. 

Regular    Services    bet-ween 

NEW    YORK      -      SOUTHAMPTON 

CHERBOURG 

NEW    YORK  -  BOSTON  -  QUEENSTOWN 
LIVERPOOL 

QUEBEC  -  MONTREAL 
LIVERPOOL    -     BELFAST    -    GLASGOW 

QUEBEC-  MONTREAL 
SOUTHAMPTON    -    HAVRE    -    LONDON 

White  Star 

NEW  YORK,  1,  Broadway  ;  I'.oSTUN,  S4,  State  Street ;  MONTREAL,  McGill 
Building;  LIVERPOOL;  LOM)ON;  PARIS,  etc.,  or  Agents. 
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A  Guide  for  Overseas  Visitors, 
taking  in  the  American  Pilgrim 
Shrines,  the  Principal  Show- 
Places  and  others  famed  for 
their  History,  Beauty,  or 
Literary  Associations. 
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SHAKESPEARE'S    MONUMENT     IN 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON  PARISH  CHURCH. 


LINKS  THAT  BIND  THE  OLD 
WORLD   AND  THE  NEW 

One  of  the  strongest  natural  impulses  of  those  who 
dwell  in  the  New  World  is  to  visit  the  lands  where  the 
pioneers  who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  mighty  Republic 
on  the  Western  side  of  the  Atlantic  were  bom  and  reared. 
The  birthplaces  or  ancestral  homes  of  those  sturdy  nation- 
builders,  as  well  as  the  spots  associated  with  them,  have 
become  "  shrines  "  which  pilgrims  from  the  West  visit  in 
yearly  increasing  numbers. 

Stout-hearted  men  were  those  who  fared  forth  to  an 
unknown  land  to  seek  scope  for  the  development  of  their 
ideals.  Many  of  them  were  impelled  to  cross  the  seas  as 
a  result  of  persecution  at  home,  and  it  makes  one  wonder 
how  different  might  have  been  the  history  of  the  New 
World  had  everyone  been  happy  in  the  Old.  The  breadth 
of  vision  and  administrative  capacity  displayed  by  many 
of  the  early  colonists  might  have  produced  a  "  New 
England  "  in  their  native  land  if  they,  and  others  like- 
minded,  had  only  been  given  the  opportunity.  In  the 
rich  vast  spaces  of  the  Americas,  freed  from  the  intolerance 
and  lack  of  understanding  that  drove  them  to  risk  perilous 
seas  and  imkno\\-n  lands,  they  foimd  room  for  the  unfettered 
exercise  of  their  ability,  and  for  the  pursuit  of  the  ideals 
that  possessed  them.  These  in  such  circumstances  could 
not  but  grow,  and  the  result  of  their  expansion  was  the  wise 
organisation  of  those  communities  which  have  since 
developed  into  the  United  States  of  America. 

Wilham  Penn,  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania  ;  Captain 
John  Smith,  whose  name,  until  recently,  has  been  almost 
exclusively  associated  xNith  Pocahontas,  the  Indian  maiden 
who  saved  his  life  ;  Miles  Standish,  the  redoubtable  "  com- 
mander "  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers'  "  army  "  ;  John  Eliot, 
the  "  Apostle  to  the  Indians  "  ;  William  Brewster,  who 
may  be  called  the  pioneer  Pilgrim  Father — of  these  and  other 
sturdy  sons  of  the  Old  Country  who  guided  the  colonists 
in  their  early  years  of  Nation-building,  there  are  memorials 
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in  the  land  of  their  birth  which  are  fittingly  called  American 
Pilgrim  Shrines.  So,  too,  are  the  ancestral  homes  of  some 
of  the  men  of  American  birth  but  British  descent  who, 
from  their  eminence  in  art,  letters,  statesmanship,  or  arms, 
have  found  a  high  place  on  the  roll  of  fame. 

These  shrines  are  more  than  mere  places  to  be  visited  : 
they  are  part  of  the  common  heritage  of  Americans  and 
Britons  ;  links  as  "  strong  as  steel  but  light  as  air  "  that 
bind  the  Old  World  and  the  New. 

This  book,  it  is  hoped,  will  serve  as  an  interesting  guide 
to  the  shrines  in  Britain  that  Americans  regard  with  special 
reverence  and  affection,  and  also  as  an  introduction  to  a 
closer  acquaintance  with  the  other  historic  and  beautiful 
places  in  which  the  British  Isles  abound  as  richly  as  any 
country  in  the  world. 


THE  CORONATION  CHAIR, 
WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 


AMERICAN   PILGRIM   SHRINES 

I— IN   LONDON. 

The  glorious  fane  of  Westminster  Abbey — "  the  most 
lovely  and  lovable  thing  in  Christendom  "  and  a  "  miracle 
of  Gothic  art  " — may  be  regarded  as  the  common  heritage 
of  the  English  and  American  peoples,  for  Edward  the 
Confessor  began  to  build  it  before  the  Norman  Conquest 
and  more  than  four  centuries  before  Columbus  found  the 
New  World.  Its  history  is  the  history  of  the  British  nation 
and  "  every  one  of  its  stones  represents  a  i)age  in  the  annals 
of  the  country." 

To  the  American  pilgrim  no  spot  in  Britain  can  equal 
the  Abbey  in  historical,  architectural  and  religious  interest, 
and  it  is  the  first  "  shrine  "  to  which  he  will  wend  his  way 
as  soon  as  may  be  after  setting  foot  in  London. 

The  origin  of  the  great  Abbey  is  shrouded  in  the  hoary 
mists  of  antiquity  and  many  and  various  are  the  legends 
which  have  descended  to  us  from  the  Middle  Ages. 

One  monastic  tradition  says  that  in  the  second  century 
a  temple  of  Apollo  was  erected  on  what  was  then  a  desolate 
island  named  Thorn  Ey  (The  Island  of  Thorns),  but  was 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  A.D.  154.  Thirty  years 
later,  says  the  legend,  Lucius,  King  of  the  Britons,  recon- 
structed the  building  as  a  Christian  Church,  but  the  very 
existence  of  this  early  king  is  doubtful,  his  name  being 
recorded  for  the  first  time  more  than  200  years  later,  when 
the  Catalogue  of  Roman  Bishops  was  compiled. 

A  later  story — and  even  then  not  entirely  reliable,  for 
the  history  of  the  period  is  largely  a  matter  of  conjecture — 
is  that  Sebert,  King  of  the  East  Saxons,  was  converted  to 
Christianity  by  Mellitus,  the  first  Roman  Bishop  of  London, 
in  the  seventh  century,  and  destroyed  the  heathen  temple 
then  existing,  afterwards  erecting  a  Christian  church  which 
he  dedicated  to  St.  Peter. 

Offa,  King  of  Mercia,  is  said  to  have  granted  a  charter 
in  785  conferring  land  on  a  monastery  at  Westminster 
alread}^  in  existence  at  that  date,  but  it  is  more  certain  that 
in  the  latter  half  of  the   10th  century  Dunstan  brought 
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twelve  monks  from  Glastonbury  and  refounded  the 
monastery  as  a  small  Benedictine  foundation.  An  authentic 
list  exists  of  the  abbots  of  Westminster  since  the  first  one, 
named  Wulsin,  appointed  by  Dunstan  in  969. 

In  the  eleventh  century  Edward  the  Confessor,  as  a 
condition  of  being  released  from  a  vow  to  make  a  pilgrimage 
to  Rome,  rebuilt  the  Abbey  on  a  magnificent  scale.  It 
was  dedicated  on  Holy  Innocents'  Day,  1065,  but  the  king 
was  too  ill  to  be  present,  and  eight  days  later  he  died  and 
was  buried  in  front  of  the  high  altar.  Nothing  visible 
above-ground  remains  to-day  of  Edward's  church. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  William, 
Duke  of  Normandy,  ascended  the  throne  after  defeating 
the  English  under  King  Harold  at  the  Battle  of  Hastings. 
In  order  to  give  public  expression  to  his  own  personal 
devotion  to  Edward,  and  partly,  perhaps,  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  a  conquered  people,  the  Duke  elected  to  be 
crowned  with  his  feet  resting  on  the  grave  of  his  predecessor. 
Since  then,  every  English  sovereign  with  the  sole  exception 
of  Edward  V,  the  "  Boy  King  "  who  died  "  uncrowned 
without  sceptre  or  ball,"  has  been  crowned  in  the  Abbey 
church  of  St.  Peter,  at  Westminster. 

Nearly  two  centuries  after  the  coronation  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  Henry  III  determined,  as  a  special  mark 
of  honour  to  his  sainted  predecessor  Edward  the  Confessor, 
to  rebuild  the  whole  of  the  great  church,  and  he  thus  com- 
menced a  reconstruction  which  continued  more  or  less 
spasmodically  until  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  Wren  and  Hawksmoor  repaired  and  raised  the 
Western    Towers. 

It  is  impossible  in  a  limited  space  to  touch  on  the 
Abbey's  architectural  glories  or  on  more  than  a  ver^^  small 
proportion  of  the  illustrious  names  commemorated  m  our 
great  national  shrine,  but  there  are  a  few  memorials  and 
tombs  of  special  interest  to  American  visitors. 

First  and  foremost  is  the  tomb  of  the  Unknown  Warrior. 
He  rests  in  the  middle  of  the  nave  among  the  famous  dead 
whose  names  will  live  as  long  as  history.  It  was  the  in- 
spiration of  genius  that  suggested  this  impressive  mode  of 
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showing  the  Empire's  reverence  to  the  men  who  fell  in  the 
Great  War  in  which  Briton  and  American  were  brothers 
in  arms  ;  but  the  men  and  women  of  both  nations  who 
gaze  on  this  simple  tomb  in  the  "  temple  of  silence  and 
reconciliation  "  ma}-  well  feel  that  it  has  another  meaning — 
that  it  is  a  bond  of  peace  and  mutual  understanding  between 
the  peoples  of  the  great  Republic  and  of  the  British  Empire, 
for  they  fought  side  by  side  in  the  cause  for  which  the 
Unknown  Warrior  died.  He  was  buried  in  his  Abbey 
tomb  on  November  11  th,  1920,  the  second  anniversary  of 
Armistice  Day,  in  the  presence  of  the  King,  the  Royal 
Family,  and  man}'  distinguished  personages,  including 
representatives  of  other  nations.  The  Padre's  flag  which 
was  used  at  celebrations  of  Holy  Communion  and  Confirma- 
tions at  the  front  hangs  above  the  tomb,  while  the  United 
States  Congressional  Medal  is  on  a  pillar  near  by. 

The  most  historic  part  of  the  Abbey  is  probably  the 
Chapel  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  Here  stands  the  Coro- 
nation Chair,  made  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I  to  enclose 
the  famous  "  Stone  of  Scone,"  the  "  Lia  Fail  "  or  "  Stone 
of  Destiny,"  which  that  King  brought  from  Scotland  in 
1297.  According  to  a  14th-century  legend,  it  is  the  actual 
stone  which  formed  Jacob's  pillow  at  Bethel,  but  a  m.ore 
substantial  fact  is  that  every  English  monarch  has  been 
crowned  in  this  chair  since  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 

Turning  to  the  Poets'  Corner,  that  particular  portion 
of  the  Abbey  which,  since  the  erection  of  the  tomb  of  Chaucer 
in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  has  grown  famous 
as  the  last  resting  place  of  our  greatest  bards,  one  may 
notice  a  bust  of  Longfellow,  placed  there  in  1884,  two 
years  after  his  death,  by  a  number  of  his  admirers.  True, 
it  is,  that,  as  Addison  complained  in  the  Spectator, 
"  there  are  poets  who  have  no  monuments  and  monuments 
which  have  no  poets,"  and  Longfellow  is  a  case  in  point, 
but  nevertheless,  the  ground  which  contains  the  remains 
of  Chaucer,  Ben  Jonson,  Edmund  Spenser,  Dry  den. 
Browning,  Tennyson  and  Thomas  Hardy,  and  commemo- 
rates such  names  as  Milton,  Shakespeare,  Gray,  Goldsmith 
and  Longfellow,  is  justly  entitled  to  the  name  by  which 
it  is  known  the  world  over. 
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In  the  Poets'  Corner,  but  unmarked  by  any  memorial, 
rest  the  remains  of  Richard  Hakluyt,  that  quaint  chronicler 
whose  "  Voyages "  record  the  adventures  of  the  early 
navigators,  while  by  way  of  contrast  one  may  walk  over 
to  the  North  Transept  where  stands  the  statue  of  the  great 
Earl  of  Chatham.  It  is  at  least  probable  that  if  his  repeated 
warnings  against  taxing  the  American  colonies  had  not  been 
disregarded  there  would  have  been  no  War  of  Independence. 
The  history  of  the  world  would  have  taken  a  different  course. 

George  Peabody,  a  distinguished  American  philan- 
thropist, who  erected  model  dwellings  for  the  working  classes 
of  London,  was  buried  for  a  few  da3S  under  a  stone  in  the 
Nave  Centre.  His  remains  w^ere  then  removed  for  re- 
interment in  his  native  country. 

Beneath  the  tablet  in  the  South  Aisle  to  the  memory- 
of  Dr.  Isaac  Watts,  the  famous  hymn  \\Titer,  is  one  erected 
by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  to  Colonel  Joseph  Chester,  whose 
"  Westminster  Abbey  Register  "  has  so  greatly  simplified 
the  study  of  Anglo-American  genealogy'.  The  inscription 
states  that  it  is  erected  "  in  grateful  memory  of  the  dis- 
interested labour  of  an  American  master  of  English 
genealogical   learning." 

The  North  Transept  contains  a  monument  to  George 
Montagu  Dunk,  Earl  of  Halifax,  who  died  in  1771.  Accor- 
ding to  the  epitaph  he  "  contributed  so  largely  to  the 
commerce  and  splendour  of  America  as  to  be  styled  '  Father 
of  the  Colonies.'  " 

Although  General  ^^'olfe,  the  hero  of  Quebec,  is  buried 
at  Greenwich,  there  is  a  magnificent  monument  to  him  in 
the  North  Ambulatory.  This  was  erected  in  1772,  at  a 
cost  of  jf 3,000,  by  the  King  and  Parliament.  The  bronze 
bas-relief  by  Capizzoldi  represents  the  landing  of  the  British 
and  the  storming  of  the  Heights  of  Abraham. 

The  beautiful  Chapter  House  contains  a  memorial 
NNindow  to  James  Russell  Lowell,  American  Minister  to  the 
Court  of  St.  James  from  1880  to  1885,  and  a  memorial 
window  to  one  of  his  successors,  Walter  Hines  Page,  who 
held  office  in  the  tragic  years  1914-18. 

In  the  nave,  also,  and  nearly  opposite  the  tomb  of  the 
Unknown  Warrior,  is  a  memorial  of  exceptional  interest — 
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the  monument  to  Viscount  Howe,  who  was  killed  in  America 
in  1758  when  fighting  the  French.  This  was  erected  by 
the  province  of  Massachusetts,  in  testimony  of  his  "  services 
and  military  virtues  and  the  affection  of  their  officers  and 
soldiers  to  his  command."  This  brilliant  young  officer 
was  described  by  General  Wolfe  as  ' '  the  noblest  Englishman 
that  has  appeared  in  my  time." 

The  Church  of  St.  Margaret,  where  many  fashionable 
weddings  are  celebrated,  adjoins  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
contains  a  window  installed  by  American  citizens  in  1882, 
in  memory  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  The  inscription  is 
from  the  pen  of  James  Russell  Lowell.  Two  other  memorial 
windows  in  the  Church  are  of  particular  interest  to 
Americans — one  to  Phillips  Brooks,  Bishop  of  Massa- 
chusetts, who  preached  a  memorable  sermon  in  Westminster 
Abbey  on  Independence  Day,  1880,  and  the  other  to 
Milton,  with  an  inscription  by  the  American  poet  Whittier. 

Fulham  Palace,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Thames 
and  some  distance  from  Westminster,  is  the  residence  of 
the  Bishop  of  London.  The  palace  library  formerly  con- 
tained the  original  manuscript  of  Governor  Bradford's 
"  History  of  the  Plymouth  Plantation,"  which  was  once 
kept  in  the  Old  South  Church  at  Boston,  Mass.,  but 
disappeared  during  the  War  of  Independence.  It  was 
discovered  in  Fulham  Palace  Library  and  restored  to 
Boston  in  1897. 

Returning  to  Westminster  and  going  towards  the  City 
we  proceed  along  WTiitehall,  past  numerous  Government 
offices  and  the  Cenotaph,  and  notice  on  the  right  the  Royal 
United  Service  Institution,  through  one  of  the  windows 
of  which  King  Charles  I  stepped  to  his  execution  on  29th 
January,  1649.  In  the  museum  of  the  Institution  is  a 
fragment  of  the  flag  flown  by  the  "  Chesapeake  "  during 
her  engagement  with  the  English  frigate  the  "  Shannon," 
on  1st  June,  1813. 

Turning  out  of  Trafalgar  Square,  where  there  is  a 
bronze  statue  of  George  Washington,  into  the  Strand, 
we  soon  come  to  Craven  Street,  which  runs  down  to  the 
Embankment.  On  the  site  now  occupied  by  Lyons  Corner 
House  stood  No.  7,  the  house  of  a  Mrs.  Stevenson,  with 
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whom  Benjamin  Franklin  lodged  when  he  visited  London 
as  agent  of  the  American  colonies  in  1757.  Many  years 
before  this,  however,  Franklin  had  had  a  previous  acquain- 
tance with  London,  for  he  relates  in  his  "  Autobiography  " 
how  in  1724,  when  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  and  a 
friend  took  lodgings  together  in  Little  Britain  at  three 
shillings  and  sixpence  a  week,  "  which  was  all  we  could 
afford."  After  working  at  Palmers,  then  a  famous 
printing  house,  in  Bartholomew  Close,  for  nearly  twelve 
months,  he  moved  further  west  to  No.  6  Sardinia  Street, 
in  order  to  be  nearer  to  his  next  place  of  employment, 
Watts's  printing  house  in  Wild  Court,  Drury  Lane. 

Turning  off  Fleet  Street  along  Farringdon  Street, 
or  off  Ludgate  Hill  along  the  Old  Bailey,  we  come  to  Holborn 
Viaduct,  with  the  church  of  St.  Sepulchre  hard  by.  This 
fine  church- — founded  in  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth 
centur\',  about  the  time  that  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  the 
Christains  during  the  First  Crusade — is  largely  a  19th 
century  "  restoration,"  the  only  portions  of  the  ancient 
church  that  escaped  the  Great  Fire  of  1666  being  parts  of 
the  15th  century  tower  and  the  south  porch.  It  contains 
the  grave  of  Captain  John  Smith,  "  sometime  Governor 
of  Virginia  and  Admirall  of  New  Fngland,"  who  died  in 
1631.  The  Indian  Princess  Pocahontas,  who  saved  his  life 
from  the  anger  of  her  countrj'men,  died  in  1617  and  was 
buried  in  Gravesend  churchyard,  where  an  inscription  to 
her  memory  may  be  read.  In  Gravesend  Church  there 
is  a  memorial  to  the  Indian  Princess  which  takes  the  form 
of  two  stained  glass  windows  subscribed  for  by  Virginian 
descendants  of  British  families  dwelling  in  America  at  the 
time  of  the  War  of  Independence.  But  a  recent  book 
dealing  with  the  stirring  life  and  adventures  of  Captain 
John  Smith  shows  that  he  deserves  to  be  remembered  on 
more  solid  grounds  than  his  romantic  association  with 
Pocahontas,  for  he  played  a  great  part  in  the  early  history 
of  Virginia,  and  in  the  quaint  words  of  the  epitaph  on  his 
tomb,  helped  to  make  that  colony  "  a  habitation  for  our 
Christian  nation." 

St.  Sepulchre's  had  close  associations  in  the  old  days 
with  the  old  Newgate  Prison,  on  the  site  of  which  now 
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stands  the  Central  Criminal  Court.  In  the  choir  of  the 
church  is  preserved  the  handbell  which  was  rung  outside 
the  condemned  cells  while  the  bellman  recited  a  verse 
ending — 

"  And  when  St.  Sepulchre's  bell  tomorrow  tolls, 
The  Lord  have  mercy  on  your  souls, 
Past  twelve  o'clock  !  " 
As  the  procession  set  out  for  Tyburn,  the  cart  halted  outside 
the  church,  while  the  Clerk  tolled  the  bell,  and  a^kcd  the 
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people  to  join  him  in  prayer  for  the  condemned.  Bunches 
of  flowers  were  then  presented  to  the  unfortunate  criminals 
and  the  cortege  moved  on  accompanied  by  crowds  of  people, 
to  whom  an  execution  was  always  an  excuse  for  a  holiday 
and  not  unseldom  also  for  a  drinking  orgy. 

Before  reaching  St.  Paul's  we  may  as  well  turn  into 
Stationers'  Hall  Court,  where  is  the  little  courtyard  which 
so  greatly  interested  Washington  Irving.  The  great 
lime  tree  marks  the  spot  where  formerly  the  heretical  and 
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obnoxious  books  which  offended  the;  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  were  burnt  by  the  common  hangman.  Sta- 
tioners' Hall,  which  was  rebuilt  in  1 670-74  after  the  Great 
Fire  of  London,  contains  the  composing  stick  used  by 
Benjamin  Franklin  when  a  journeyman  printer. 

St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  although  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  churches  in  the  world,  cannot  vie  with  the 
Abbey  in  historic  interest.  But  its  crypt  is  the  resting 
place  of  some  of  our  national  heroes  and  great  men  of  action, 
mcluding  Nelson,  Wellington,  Collingwood,  Rodney  and 
Roberts,  as  well  as  many  a  great  artist — Reynolds,  Turner, 
Landseer,  Millais,  Leighton,  Holman  Hunt,  and  Benjamin 
West.  The  latter  was  born  at  Springfield,  Pennsylvania, 
in  1738.  He  was  elected  a  Royal  Academician  in  1768, 
and  principal  of  the  Royal  Academy  from  1792-1805,  when 
he  resigned  only  to  be  re-elected  the  following  year.  Edwin 
Abbey,  another  American  painter,  is  also  buried  in  the 
crypt,  and  there,  too,  is  a  bronze  bust  of  George 
Washington. 

In  the  easternmost  window  recess  of  the  south  aisle 
lies  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  architect  of  the  glorious  building 
in  which  we  stand,  while  on  the  wall  a  little  to  the  right 
is  a  tablet  bearing  in  Latin  the  famous  epitaph — "  Lector, 
si  monument  urn  reqiiiris  circumspice."  (Reader,  if  thou 
seekest  his  monument  look  around.) 

The  group  of  statuary  in  front  of  the  western  entrance, 
which  forms  a  monument  to  Queen  Anne,  is  of  more  than 
pas.sing  interest.  It  is  a  replica  of  an  original  by  Francis 
Bird,  set  up  in  1712,  and  the  four  emblematic  figures 
surrounding  the  plinth  represent  England,  France,  Ireland 
and  the  American  colonies.  The  representation  of  France 
in  the  capacity  of  a  British  dominion  was  an  unwarranted 
as.sumption,  for  our  last  possession  in  that  country  was  lost 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  and  more  before  the  erection 
of  the  monument.  The  Indian  girl  representing  the 
American  colonies  has  more  justification,  but  became  out 
of  date  at  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  1776. 

A  short  distance  away  is  the  ancient  church  of  St. 
Ethelburga  in  Bi.shopsgate,  dating  back  in  part  to  the 
fifteenth   C(>nturv.     It   was   here   that   Henry  Hudson  and 
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liis  crew  of  ten  partook  of  Holy  Communion  on  April  19th, 
1607,  four  davs  before  leaving  in  the  "  Hopeful  "  on  his 
vain  endeavour  to  find  a  passage  to  China  and  Japan  via 
the  North  Polar  Seas.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  mention 
that  it  was  "  Hendrick,"  as  he  was  called  by  the  Dutch 

settlers,  who  dis- 
covered the  Hudson 
River  on  one  of  his 
voyages,  and  explored 
it  as  far  as  Albany. 
Travelling  still 
further  east,  we  come 
to  Barking,  wdth  its 
fine  old  church,  main- 
ly a  14th  century 
building  and  one  of 
the  few  to  escape  the 
Great  Fire  of  1666. 
Its  tower,  however, 
was  erected  in  the  1 7th 
century.  Its  register 
records  that  William 
Penn,      founder      of 

'({\W   ^^^'  :^<^^'y-j!  Wfl^"^      Philadelphia   and 
J  ;;^L(n;.— i%',h        -'     -'^     W\\'   K,       Pennsylvania,       who 

was  born  in  1644  in 
a  house  on  Tower  Hill, 
was  christened  here. 
A  bronze  tablet  to 
his  memory  was 
placed  in  the  church 
in  1911  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Society  of 
New  York.  Here,  too,  John  Quincy  Adams,  President 
of  the  United  States,  was  married  in  1797. 

Turning  back  westward  we  come  to  the  Tower  of 
London,  that  grim,  frowning  pile  erected  by  William  the 
Conqueror  .some  few  years  after  the  Battle  of  Hastings. 
It  was  here  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  explorer,  adventurer 
and  founder  of  Virginia,   was  imprisoned  for  more  than 
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thirteen  years  between  the  reprieve  which  followed  his 
death  sentence  at  Winchester,  and  his  last  voyage  in  search 
of  a  South  American  El  Dorado  in  1617.  On  his  return 
he  was  again  imprisoned  and  later  taken  to  Westminster, 
where  he  was  beheaded. 

From  the  Tower  one  may  look  across  the  Thames  to 
Southwark,  famous  in  Shakespeare's  day  as  the  home  of 
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drama,  where  the  tower  of  Southwark  Cathedral — after  the 
Abbey,  the  most  beautiful  Gothic  building  in  London — rises 
above  a  sea  of  roofs  and  chimney  pots.  This  fine  old 
building,  dating  in  parts  from  the  thirteenth  century,  con- 
tains a  series  of  modern  stained-glass  windows,  prominent 
among  them  being  one  to  John  Harvard,  founder  of  the 
world-famous  American  University  which  bears  his  name, 
who  was  baptised  in  this  church  in  November,  1607.  An 
ancient  chapel  in  the  Cathedral  was  restored  in  his  memory 
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and  a  nu'iiiorial  window  was  added  in  1905.  It  was 
unveiled  by  the  late  Mr.  Choate,  American  Ambassador 
to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  in  the  presence  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  a  large  congregation  of  distinguished 
men  and  women. 

This  brief  survey  of  American  Pilgrim  Shrines  in 
London  by  no  means  exhausts  the  list,  for  there  are  others 
which,  if  less  impressive  than  those  already  described, 
are  nevertheless  links  in  the  chain  of  American  associations 
with  the  capital  of  the  Empire. 

There  is  the  memorial  in  St.  Mary  Woolnoth,  Lombard 
Street,  to  Sir  William  Phipps,  a  Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
who  died  in  1695.  In  a  Sunday  School  which  was  once  the 
Church  of  Holy  Trinity,  Minories,  there  are  two  mural 
tablets  to  Col.  William  Legge  and  his  son,  the  first  Earl  of 
Dartmouth,  in  both  of  which  are  the  arms  of  the  Washing- 
tons.  Sir  Edmund  v\ndros,  Governor  of  Virginia  from 
1692  to  1698,  lies  buried  in  St.  Anne's,  Soho,  while  Lord 
Baltimore,  a  notable  name  in  American  history,  to  whose 
son  the  charter  for  Maryland  was  granted  in  1632,  is  buried 
in  St.  Dunstan's,  Fleet  Street. 

Penn's  Meeting  House  in  Peckham  is  now  a  shop  and 
dwelling  house — 180  Meeting  House  Lane.  It  bears  a 
tablet  with  the  following  inscription  :  "  This  House  is 
the  Original  Meeting  House  used  by  William  Penn,  Quaker, 
and  Founder  of  Pennsylvania,  before  his  Imprisonment  in 
the  Tower  for  his  Religious  Opinions." 

The  houses  in  London  made  notable  or  interesting 
to  Americans  as  the  dwelling  places  of  some  of  her  famous 
sons  are  too  numerous  to  mention  in  this  short  sketch  ; 
nor  can  more  than  a  passing  reference  be  made  to  the 
great  Nonconformist  burial  ground — Bunhill  Fields — ■ 
where  more  than  one  notable  American  is  buried. 

II— IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

It  is  not  in  mighty  London — the  one  instance,  by  the 
way,  in  which  the  Old  Country  can  show  something  bigger 
than  anything  in  America — that  the  jMlgrim  from  across 
the  Atlantic  finds  the  shrines  that  stir  his  deepest  emotions, 
but    in    the    out-of-the-way    nooks    of    rural    England — 
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Sulgrave,  Jordans,  Hingham,  Scrooby  and  other  quiet 
spots  that  would  hardly  find  a  place  on  the  map  but  for 
their  associations  with  some  of  the  most  famous  of  the 
makers  of  America. 

Remarkable,  too,  is  the  fact  that  most  of  these  places 
of  pilgrimage  are  comparatively  close  together  in  a  district 
not  more  than  80  miles  across  at  its  widest  and  comprising 
parts  of  the  eastern  Midlands  and  of  East  Anglia. 

At  one  extremity  of  this  unique  area  is  the  ancestral 
home  of  the  W'ashingtons — Sulgrave  Manor — perhaps  the 
most  famous  place  of  pilgrimage  in  all  American  Shrineland. 
Tliis  little  stone  manor-house  lies  16  miles  south-west  of 
Northampton  and  was  j^urchased  by  Laurence  Washington, 
the  ancestor  of  the  future  President,  in  1539,  at  the  disso- 
lution of  the  monasteries,  seven  years  after  Laurence  had 
been  Mavor  of  Northampton  and  six  years  before  he  became 
Mayor  for  the  second  time.  His  intention,  apparently, 
was  to  enlarge  his  new  purchase,  but  if  the  work  was 
begun  it  was  not  completed  at  his  death  in  1583.  Good 
fortune,  however,  did  not  smile  on  the  Washingtons,  for 
in  1610  they  sold  Sulgrave  Manor  and  removed  to  a  small 
house  at  Little  Brington,  15  miles  further  north,  which  can 
still  be  seen.  Laurence  Washington  and  his  wife  are  buried 
in  Sulgrave  parish  church,  which  contains  brasses  of 
Laurence  and  of  his  sons  and  daughters,  but  the  brass  of 
lus  wife  has  disappeared. 

In  the  ancient  church  of  Great  Brington,  about  a  mile 
to  north  of  Little  Brington,  there  are  interesting  memorials 
to  descendants  of  Laurence  Washington,  including  the 
grand  father  of  the  John  Washington  who  emigrated  to 
Virginia  and  became  the  great-great-grandfather  of  George 
Washington.  Sulgrave  Manor  House  is  now  maintained 
as  a  Washington  museum  and  is  vested  in  a  body  of  trustees 
representing  England  and  the  United  States.  The  pilgrim 
will  notice  the  Washington  coat-of-arms — obviously  the 
basis  of  "  Old  Glory,"  with  its  bars  and  stars — carved  in 
the  spandrels  of  the  porch.  Above  the  House  flies  the 
American  flag — this  and  the  American  Emba.ssy  in  London 
being  the  only  places  in  England  where  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
are  never  furled, 
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The  chief  pilgrim  shrines  visited  by  American  visitors  to 
the  old  country  are  all  included  in  the  above  sketch  map. 
With  the  exception  of  Boston,  Tattershall  and  Scrooby — 
shown  in  the  upper  part  of  the  map — all  the  places  in  this 
"  Heart-  of  Ameri-can  Shrineland  "  are  comprised  in  an  area 
barely  130  miles  square. 

The  pilgrim  can  easily  make  a  round  tour  of  this  area  from 
London  and  at  the  same  time  become  acquainted  with  some 
of  the  most  typical  and  rustic  parts  of  rural  England  at  its 
best.  He  can  take  the  East  Anglian  shrines  first.  From 
King's  Lynn  his  route  will  be  through  Boston  and  Tattershall 
to  Scrooby,  whence  he  can  make  his  way  back  to  London 
through  the  Washington  country  and   Jordans. 
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Another  Washington  shrine  is  in  the  old  Essex  market 
town  of  Maldon,  for  in  All  Saints'  churchyard  there  the 
Rev.  La\vrence  Washington,  father  of  the  emigrant  John, 
lies  buried.  The  triangular  tower  and  spire  of  the  church 
have  been  restored  as  a  Washington  memorial. 

Brington  is  about  twelve  miles  from  the  little  village 
of  Ecton — five  miles  north-east  of  Northampton.  Ecton 
was  the  ancestral  home  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  but  there 
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are  no  relics  and  the  only  memorial  is  a  modem  one — a 
bronze  tablet  in  the  north  aisle  of  the  13th  century  church 
with  this  simple  inscription,  "  Benjamin  Frankhn.  Born 
Jan.  7th,  1706.  Died  April  7th,  1790.  His  ancestors 
were  born  in  this  village  and  many  of  his  relations  are  buried 
in  this  churchyard." 

Seven  miles  on  the  other  side  of  Northampton  is  the 
hamlet  of  Floore.  Here  a  thatched  cottage,  which  is  now 
the  property  of  the  nation,  is  pointed  oui  as  the  ancestral 
home   of  John  Adams,   America's  first   Vice-President. 

At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  American  Shrineland 
area  already  indicated  is  Hingham,  the  home  town  of  the 
ancestors  of  the  second  greatest  figure  in  American  history — 
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Abraham  Lincoln.  Hingham  is  a  small  town  six  miles  from 
the  picturesque  town  of  Wymondham  and  has  a  fine  14th 
century  church.  In  a  niche  on  the  wall  is  a  bronze  bust  of 
Lincoln  presented  by  one  of  his  descendants.  The  inscrip- 
tion reads  :  "  In  this  parish  for  many  generations  lived  the 
Lincolns,  ancestors  of  the  American  Abraham  Lincoln. 
To  him,  greatest  of  that  lineage,  many  citizens  of  the  LInited 
States  have  erected  this  memorial,  in  the  hope  that,  for  all 
ages,  between  that  land  and  this  land  and  all  lands,  there 
shall  be  '  malice  towards  none,  with  charity  for  all.'  " 

There  is  an  American  Hingham,  and  an  evidence  of 
its  good  will  stands  outside  the  church  of  the  Norfolk 
Hingham — an  enormous  granite  boulder  sent  across  the 
Atlantic  in  1911  in  exchange  for  a  boulder  which  was 
formerly  used  by  horsemen  at  Norfolk  Hingham  as  a 
moimting-block. 

There  are  other  Norfolk  or  East  Anglian  towns  that 
are  entitled  to  be  included  in  American  Shrineland. 

Attleborough,  15  miles  from  Norwich,  was  the  home 
of  the  Rev.  William  Blaxton,  who  is  described  on  his 
tombstone  in  America  as  "  the  founder  of  the  town  of 
Boston  and  the  first  white  settler  in  Rhode  Island." 

Thetford  was  the  birthplace  in  1737  of  Thomas  Paine, 
who  shocked  his  contemporaries  with  his  "  Age  of  Kiason  " 
and  "  Rights  of  ^lan."  He  emigrated  to  America  in  1774, 
strenuously  advocated  Colonial  independence  and  passed 
his  last  years  in  America,  where  he  died  in  1809. 

Groton  Manor,  seven  miles  from  Sudbury  (Suffolk), 
is  the  ancestral  home  of  the  Winthrops,  one  of  whom, 
John  Winthrop,  was  the  first  Governor  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  Colony.  His  birthplace  was  at  Edwardstone,  not  far 
from  Groton  Manor. 

Ancient  King's  Lynn  was  the  native  to\Mi  of  Vancouver, 
who  died  in  1798,  and  after  whom  Vancouver  Island  is 
named.  Other  natives  of  King's  Lynn  who  pla3'ed  a  part 
in  the  history  of  New  England  were  Samuel  Whiting,  the 
minister  of  the  settlement  that  grew  into  the  American 
Lynn,  and  Captain  John  Mason,  Vice-Admiral  of  New 
England  in  1635. 
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Widford,  a  quiet  little  Hertfordshire  village,  seven 
miles  from  Hertford,  has  a  parish  church  dating  in  parts 
from  the  14th  century,  in  which  the  east  ^vindow  is  in 
memorv  of  John  Eliot^  the  "  Apostle  to  the  Indians,"  who 
was  one  of  the  first  of  the  Puritan  settlers  to  show  humanity 
towards  the  aborigines.  He  was  baptised  and  probably 
born  at  Widford  in  1604,  where  his  father  was  a  yeoman 
and  a  landowner.     A  copy  of  Eliot's  translation  of  the 
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Bible  into  the  Algonquin  language — the  first  Bible  to  be 
printed  in  America — is  a  treasured  possession  of  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge. 

Two  other  shrines,  one  east  and  one  west  of  London, 
remain  to  be  noted  before  touching  the  Pilgrim  Father 
Country.  The  vault  containing  the  remains  of  General 
Oglethorpe,  the  founder  of  Georgia,  and  of  his  wife  is  in 
the  picturesque  but  modern  church  at  Cranham,  near 
Romford,  Essex  ;  and  at  Cranham  Hall,  where  he  died  in 
1785,  he  spent  the  last  years  of  his  active  and  benevolent 
life.  A  proposal  to  remove  his  body  to  Georgia  was  aban- 
doned as  the  result  of  protests  from  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic. 
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William  Penn,  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  can  scarcely 
be  called  an  American,  for  he  was  born,  died  and  is  buried 
in  England  ;  but  he  was  American  in  his  interests  and 
activities,  and  his  secluded  resting  place  at  Jordans  in 
Buckinghamshire,  23  miles  from  London,  is  one  of  the 
most  visited  of  American  Pilgrim  Shrines.  Penn  rests  in 
the  little  Quakers'  burial  ground  where  his  two  wives  and 
five  of  his  children  are  buried,  and  adjoining  it  is  the  old 
meeting  house  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 


SCROOBY  MANOR  HOUSE. 

Scrooby,  a  sleepy  Notts  village  situated  among  the 
meadows  bordering  the  winding  river  Idle,  was  not  only 
the  birthplace  of  William  Brewster,  the  "  Elder  "  of  the 
Pilgrim  Church  at  Leyden  and  afterwards  at  Plymouth, 
New  England,  but  may  be  regarded  as  the  birthplace  of 
the  religious  movement  which  led  to  the  departure  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  in  the  "  Maj^flower."  The  home  of 
William  Brewster  and  the  place  where  his  Separatist  Church 
used  to  meet  was  Scrooby  Manor  House,  now  a  farmhouse, 
which  bears  a  tablet  with  the  following  inscription  :  "  This 
tablet  is  erected  by  the  Pilgrim  Societ}^  of  Plymouth, 
Massachusetts,  United  States  of  America,  to  mark  the  site 
of  the  ancient  manor  house  where  lived  William  Brewster, 
from  1588  to  1608,  and  where  he  organised  the  Pilgrim 
Church  of  which  he  became  ruling  Elder  and  with  which 
in  1608  he  removed  to  Amsterdam  ;  in  1609  to  Leyden 
and  in  1620  to  Plymouth,  where  he  died  April  16,  1644." 
Brewster,  it  may  be  added,  was  an  ancestor  of  Longfellow 
and  General  Grant. 
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Tattershall  Castle,  eight  miles  from  Boston,  which 
narrowly  escaped  the  fate  a  few  years  ago  of  being  carted 
away  brick  by  brick  for  "  export  "  to  America,  was  the  home 
of  the  Lady  Arbella.  daughter  of  the  third  Earl  of  Lincoln, 
who  accompanied  her  Pilgrim  husband,  the  Rev.  Isaac 
Johnson,  to  America,  and  died  from  the  hardships  of  the 
vo\age. 

Ampthill,  in  Bedfordshire,  r(jntains  in  its  parish  church 
a  monument  to  General  Richard  Nicolls,  who  received  the 
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surrender  of  New  Amsterdam  (New  York)  from  the  Dutch 
in  1664,  while  at  Odell,  also  in  Bedfordshire,  that  sturdy 
Puritan,  Peter  Bulkly,  was  some  time  rector  until  he  came 
into   confUct    with    Archbishop    Laud 

Not  far  from  Scrooby  and  a  little  to  the  north-east 
of  Bawtry  is  Austerfield,  where  in  1589  was  born  Governor 
William  Bradford,  "  the  first  x\merican  citizen  of  the  English 
race  who  bore  rule  by  the  free  choice  of  his  brethren," 
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according  to  the  tablet  placed  in  the  church  by  the  Society 
of  Mayflower  Descendants. 

Before  leaving  the  heart  of  American  Shrineland  the 
pilgrim  must  visit  the  interesting  old  town  of  Boston, 
Lincolnshire,  the  mother-town  of  the  greater  Boston  in 
Massachusetts.  Here  John  Cotton,  the  "  Patriarch  of 
New  England,"  and  who  emigrated  to  America  in  1633, 
was  vicar  for  21  years.  Here,  too,  is  the  prison  in  which 
many  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  were  confined  in  1607  and 
the  old  Guildhall  where  Brewster  and  his  fellow  prisoners 
were  tried. 

Willoughby,  in  the  Wolds,  and  14  miles  from  Boston, 
is  the  birthplace  of  Captain  John  Smith,  whose  story  has 
already  been  told  on  a  previous  page. 

A  volume  the  size  of  this  Guide  would  not  suffice  for 
an  adequate  record  of  the  places  in  England  dear  to 
Americans  from  their  associations  with  the  pioneers  of 
their  great  Republic,  but  a  brief  reference  must  be  made 
to  a  few  outside  that  "  heart  of  American  Shrineland  " 
which  has  just  been  hurriedly  surveyed. 

Stratford-on-Avon,  like  Westminster  Abbey,  is  an 
American  shrine  because  it  is  a  shrine  of  the  race  ;  it  is  the 
spot  where  Briton  and  American  pay  homage  to  the  greatest 
man  who  ever  spoke  our  common  tongue  :  but  apart  from 
its  Shakespearean  glamour  it  is  interesting  to  Americans 
from  its  association  with  John  Harvard,  founder  of  Harvard 
University.  The  fine  old  half-timbered  building  in  High 
Street  known  as  Harvard  House  was  the  birthplace  of 
John  Harvard's  mother.  It  is  now  the  property  of  the 
University,  to  the  members  of  which  it  is  open  free. 

The  Red  Horse  Hotel  m  Bridge  Street  is  another  spot 
in  Stratford  of  peculiarly  American  interest,  for  Washington 
Irving  made  this  fine  old  hostelry  his  headquarters  during 
his  visit  to  the  town,  and  the  small  parlour  he  occupied 
still  contains  "  Geoffrey  Crayon's  Throne  and  Sceptre  "  ; 
in  other  words  his  armchair  and  poker. 

Within  the  Shakespeare  country  and  about  three  miles 
south-east  of  Evesham,  the  pilgrim  will  find  in  the  church 
at  Wickhamford  a  slab  on  the  north  side  of  the  altar 
marking  the  resting  place  of  Penelope  Washington,  daughter 
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of   Colonel    Henn-    Washington,    an    ancestor   of    George 
Washington. 

Three  other  shrines  are  far  outside  the  limits  so  far 
sketched.  Duxbury  Hall,  near  Preston,  was  the  home  of 
that  picturesque  figure,  Miles  Standish,  "  Greatheart  of 
the  Pilgrim  Band,"  as  Longfellow  described  him,  who  led 
several  successful  campaigns  against  the  Red  Indians. 
Longfellow's  own  ancestors  belonged  to  Guiseley,  now  a 
small  town,  six  miles  north  of  Bradford  (Yorks.),  and  a 
tablet  has  been  placed  in  the  church  there  bearing  the 
following  inscription  :  "To  the  honoured  memory  of  Henry 
Wadsworth  Longfellow,  American  poet,  whose  ancestors 
through  many  generations  lived  in  this  parish  and  in  this 
church  were  married  and  laid  to  rest."  Members  of  the 
Longfellow  famih-  are  living  at  Horsforth,  in  the  parish 
of  Guiseley,  at  the  present  time.  The  other  shrine  is  one 
of  the  very  few  in  Wales — the  churchyard  of  the  splendid 
church  of  Wrexham,  where  Elihu  Yale,  after  whom  Yale 
University  is  named,  lies  buried.  The  epitaph  on  his 
tomb  declares  that  he  was 

"  Born  in  America,  in  Europe  bred, 

In  Africa  travelled,  in  Asia  wed, 

Where  long  he  lived  and  thriv'd,  in  London  dead  " 
The  great  ports  of  Plymouth  and  Southampton,  as 
American  pilgrim  shrines,  are  in  a  category'  by  themselves. 
Both  towns  have  a  long  and  fascinating  history,  but  they 
are  of  supreme  interest  to  Americans  because  the  "  May- 
flower," with  its  freight  of  130  souls — Pilgrims  and  crew — 
set  sail  from  Southampton  on  August  15th,  1620,  on  its 
voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  and  three  weeks  later,  after 
the  voyage  had  been  interrupetd  by  a  call  at  Plymouth  for 
the  examination  of  the  seaworthiness  of  the  little  "  Speed- 
well " — the  consort  that  turned  back — finally  left  that 
town  on  September  6th,   1620. 

The  two  vessels  set  sail  from  Southampton  at  what  is 
now  known  as  the  West  Quay,  where  a  monument  was 
unveiled  by  Walter  Hines  Page,  then  American  Ambassador, 
on  August  15th,  1913 — the  anniversary  day  of  an  event 
which  proved  epoch-making  in  its  influence  on  the  course 
of  history. 
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The  60-ton  "  Speedwell,"  according  to  its  master, 
was  not  fit  to  continue  the  voyage  and  eventually  returned 
to  London  with  a  few  of  her  passengers,  but  the  majority 
embarked  on  the  "  Mayflower,"  bringing  the  number  of 
emigrants,  apart  from  the  crew,  up  to  102 — men,  women  and 
children. 


THE  BARBICAN,  PLYMOUTH. 

On  the  Barbican,  Plymouth,  the  quamt  old  quay  from 
which  the  "  Mayflower  "  finally  sailed,  the  pilgrim  will 
see  a  square  slab  inscribed  with  a  name  and  a  date — • 
"  Mayflower  1620."  There  is  also  a  bronze  memorial 
tablet  on  the  parapet. 

Three  centuries  later^ — nearly  to  the  year^ — another 
historic  event  took  place  at  Plymouth,  for  in  June,  1919, 
the    first    aircraft    to    cross    the    Atlantic — the    American 
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seaplane  N.C.4,  under  Lieut. -Commander  A.C.  Read — 
landed  near  the  spot  from  which  the  "  Mayflower  "  sailed. 
While  standing  on  the  "  Mav'f lower  "  stone  the  Mayor  of 
Plymouth  welcomed  the  American  commander  and  his  crew. 
Year  by  year  thousands  of  Americans  make  pilgrimage 
to  the  shrines  described,  all  too  briefly,  in  the  foregoing 
sketch  and  catch  something  of  the  spirit  that  pervades  the 
old-time  spots  that  cradled  so  many  of  their  famous 
ancestors.  They  return  to  their  native  land,  probably 
feeling,  with  the  majority  of  Englishmen,  that  the  bonds 
of  a  common  speech  and  a  common  heritage  are  stronger 
than  any  possible  links  of  State  devising. 


A  QUICK  TOUR  OF  LONDON 

It  is  impossible,  within  the  compass  of  a  handbook 
of  these  dimensions,  to  give  even  a  moderately  adequate 
description  of  London.  The  stranger  who  wishes  to 
become  on  terms  of  greater  intimacy  with  the  Metropolis 
than  is  possible  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  is  therefore 
ad\ised  to  obtain  one  of  the  numerous  guides  which  deal 
solely  with  London  and  its  environs  (Burrow's  "  Guide  to 
London,"  price  16.  and  the  "City  of  London  Official 
Guide,"  another  handbook,  by  the  same  publishers,  price 
1/-,  obtainable  from  most  booksellers,  or  from  Ed.  J. 
Burrow  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  43,  45,  47  Kmgsway,  London  may  be 
recommended.  The  latter  publication  deals  exclusively 
and  to  a  greater  extent  with  the  area,  about  one  mile  square, 
in  which  the  Guildhall  and  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  are  situated.) 

The  object  then  of  this  chapter  is  not  to  attempt 
the  impossible,  but  to  give  a  few  hints  upon  making  the 
most  of  a  short  stay  in  London. 

It  is  many  years  ago  now  since  the  late  W.  E.  Gladstone, 
w^hen  asked  how  a  visitor  could  best  see  London,  made 
his  famous  reply  :  "  From  the  top  of  a  bus,  gentlemen, 
from  the  top  of  a  bus,"  and  although  the  old  horse  buses 
of  Gladstone's  day  have  disappeared  for  ever  from  the  streets 
of  London,  the  same  advice  holds  good  of  their  horseless 
successors,  with  this  addition — that  much  of  London  can 
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also  be  seen  from  the  top  of  an  L.C.C.  tramcar.  When 
time  is  very  hmited  especially,  the  judicious  expenditure 
of  a  shilling  or  two  on  bus  or  tram  fares  will  enable  the 
passing  traveller  to  see  many  of  the  more  important 
buildings  and  to  carry  away  with  him  some  sort  of  impre- 
sion,  however  limited,  of  the  world's  greatest  and  most 
fascinating  city.  The  following  itinerary  can  be  taken 
more  leisurely  by  those  who  have  time  : — 

Starting  from  Charing  Cross,  which  is  one  of  the  centres 
of  London,  board  a  City-bound  bus  which  passes  along  the 
Strand,  one  of  London's  many  famous  thoroughfares,  and 
on  its  south  side  largely  rebuilt  during  the  past  few  years. 
Passing  Wellington  Street  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  great 
quadrangle  of  Somerset  House,  erected  in  1777-86,  the 
headquarters  of  the  Inland  Revenue  Authorities  to  whom 
dutiful  British  citizens  hand  over  a  large  proportion  of  their 
earnings  in  the  form  of  income  tax.  The  building  occupies 
the  site  of  a  palace  begun  by  the  Protector  Somerset  in  1547, 
but  left  unfinished  when  he  was  executed  five  years  later. 

The  sight  of  two  island  churches  will  strike  American 
eyes  as  being  rather  unusual,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  second  of  them  is  that  referred  to  in  the  ancient 
nursery  rhyme  : 

"  Oranges  and  lemons 
The   Bells   of   St.    Clements." 

Australia  House,  facing  St.  Clement's  Church,  is  the 
headquarters  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth  Government 
in  England,  and  contains  besides,  the  offices  of  several  of 
the  separate  State  governments. 

A  little  farther  on  we  come  to  the  Royal  Courts  of 
Justice,  built  in  1874-82,  at  a  cost  (including  that  of  the 
site)  of  nearly  two  and  a  half  million  pounds.  They 
contain  1,100  rooms.  In  front  of  the  Law  Courts  stands 
the  Temple  Bar  Memorial,  which  marks  the  site  of  the 
boundary  between  the  City  of  London  and  the  City  of 
Westminster.  Here,  according  to  immemorial  custom, 
the  King  when  he  visits  the  City  is  met  by  the  Lord  Mayor, 
who  presents  him  with  the  civic  sword,  which  he  at  once 
returns.  The  original  Temple  Bar,  which  was  built  by  Wren 
to  replace  that  destroyed  during  the  Great  Fire,  was  removed 
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in  1878  and  now  forms  one  of  the  entrances  to  Theobald's 
Park,  Waltham  Cross.  Once  past  Temple  Bar  we  enter 
Fleet  Street,  the  home  of  most  of  our  great  newspapers. 
On  the  left  a  small  hanging  lamp,  scarcely  noticeable, 
marks  the  entrance  to  Wine  Office  Court,  where  is  situated 
Ye  Olde  Cheshire  Cheese,  an  interesting  seventeenth  century 
tavern  with  many  literary  associations.  The  right  hand 
far  corner  seat  in  the  dining  room  is  reputed  to  have  been 
a  favourite  one  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  Boswell  and  Goldsmith 
are  both  said  to  have  dined  here  regularly. 

In  Gough  Square,  close  by,  is  Dr.  Johnson's  house. 
No.  17,  marked  with  a  tablet,  where  he  lived  for  ten  years 
until  1758,  while  compiling  his  "  Dictionary  "  and  producing 
The    Rambler. 

Crossing  Ludgate  Circus,  we  obtain  one  of  the  finest 
views  obtainable  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  Standing  at  the 
top  of  the  eminence,  its  great  dome  dominating  the  whole 
thoroughfare.  Wren's  masterpiece  looks  its  best  when 
bathed  in  the  red  glow  of  the  setting  sun.  Continuing  past 
St.  Paul's  bv  way  of  Cannon  Street  and  Queen  Victoria 
Street  we  come  to  the  Bank — a  name  applied  not  only  to 
the  Bank  of  England,  which  stands  on  the  left  on  the  corner 
of  Prince's  Street,  but  more  generally  to  the  open  "  place  " 
formed  by  the  junction  of  seven  of  London's  most  important 
thoroughfares.  Deep  dowTi  below  the  roadway  is  the 
wonderful  centre  of  London's  tube  railway's,  with  its 
flights  of  steps,  its  subways,  its  escalators  and  all  the 
apparatus  of  a  great  railway  station.  The  building  between 
Threadneedle  Street  and  Comhill  is  the  Royal  Exchange, 
a  handsome  building  for  the  use  of  merchants  and  bankers, 
and  the  present  headquarters  of  "  Lloyds,"  an  association, 
known  throughout  the  world,  of  underwriters,  ship  and 
insurance  brokers  and  others,  for  whom  palatial  new 
premises  are  being  completed  in  Leadenhall  Street.  From 
the  steps  of  the  Royal  Exchange  are  read  such  public 
announcements  as  the  Proclamation  of  a  new  Sovereign 
or  a  declaration  of  war.  Nearby  is  the  Mansion  House, 
the  official  residence  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and 
also  a  police-court,  which  was  erected  between  1739  and 
1753  at  a  cost  of  over  £70,000 
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The  church  of  St.  Stephen,  in  Walbrook,  at  the  back  of 
the  Mansion  House,  is  one  of  Wren's  masterpieces.  It 
was  built  in  1672-79.  The  interior  is  remarkably  beautiful. 
On  the  north  wall  is  a  typical  example  of  the  work  of  the 
American  artist,  Benjamin  West,  depicting  the  Stoning  of 
St.  Stephen. 

While  in  this  neighbourhood  we  may  as  well  double 
back  along  Poultry  into  Cheapside,  where  we  turn  to  the 
right  up  King  Street  and  reach  the  Guildhall,  whose  stout 
timbers,  the  greater  part  of  which  were  erected  of  oak  in 
1411,  resisted  the  ravages  of  the  Great  Fire,  though,  as  an 
eye  witness  said,  "  It  stood  like  a  bright  shining  coal,  as  if 
it  had  been  a  palace  of  gold,  or  a  great  building  of  burnished 
brass."  The  remains  of  the  pre-Fire  building  includes  the 
gatehouse  or  porch,  restored  in  1789  and  the  crypt.  The 
wooden  giants,  Gog  and  Magog,  in  the  Great  Hall,  are 
14|  feet  high  and  date  from  1708.  The  magnificent  Guild- 
hall Library  contains  190,000  volumes  and  more  than 
11,000  MSS.  There  is  also  a  splendid  Art  Gallery  and 
Museum  of  London  antiquities 

Retracing  our  steps  to  the  Bank  we  then  bear  off  to 
the  right  down  King  William  Street,  and  in  a  couple  of 
moments  come  to  the  Monument,  which  stands  back  a 
little  on  the  left.  This  column,  erected  from  Wren's 
design  between  1671-77,  is  202  feet  high,  and  commemorates 
the  great  Fire.  If  weather  conditions  are  reasonably  good 
it  is  worth  while  making  the  ascent  on  account  of  the 
splendid  views  obtainable.  From  the  Monument  we  cross 
London  Bridge  and  visit  the  beautiful  Southwark  Cathedral, 
close  to  its  southern  end  (see  page  15),  and  then  recrossing 
the  bridge  and  turning  into  Eastcheap  we  arrive  at  the 
Tower  of  London  (see  page  14).  Turning  up  the  hill  and 
round  to  the  right  we  soon  reach  the  Mint,  to  view  which 
it  is  necessary  to  apply  in  writing  to  the  Deputy  Master 
about  three  weeks  before  the  date  of  the  proposed  visit. 
Here  most  of  the  coins  of  the  realm  are  "  struck  "  as  well 
as  some  of  the  Colonial  coinages  and  the  War  Medals. 

The  Tower  Bridge,  reached  from  the  Mint  by  way 
of  Little  Tower  Hill,  was  built  by  the  City  and  Corporation 
at  a  cost  of  one  and  a  half  million  pounds,  and  was  opened 
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in  1894.  The  main  road  across  the  bridge  divides  into 
two  parts,  both  of  which  can  be  elevated  to  permit  large 
vessels  to  pass  higher  up  the  river.  The  lifting  and  lowering 
of  these  huge  "bascules"  occupies  H  minutes  and  is 
performed  by  hydraulic  machinery.  Looking  up  the  river 
from  the  Tower  Bridge  the  Custom  House  can  be  seen  on 
the  right,  though  a  better  view  may  be  obtained  from 
London  Bridge. 

Returning  by  way  of  Tower  Hill  we  come  to  Trinity 
Square,  in  which  is  Trinity  House,  headquarters  of  the 
Trinity  Brethren,  who  control  all  the  lighthouses  and 
buoys  on  the  coast  of  Great  Britain,  and  generally  supervise 
pilotage  and  navigation  in  home  waters.  The  giant 
building  opposite,  with  its  somewhat  ugly  tower,  is  the 
headquarters  of  the  Port  of  London  Authority.  The 
"  Port  "  it  controls  comprises  a  stretch  of  about  70  miles 
of  the  River  Thames. 

Making  now  for  the  Mark  Lane  Station  of  the  District 
Railway  we  enter  the  train  and  travel  as  far  as  Blackfriars, 
where  we  board  a  street  car  for  Westminster.  We  pass  the 
well-known  City  of  London  School  on  our  right  and  further 
on  the  Temple  Gardens,  with  the  fine  old  buildings  of  the 
Middle  and  Inner  Temple  in  the  background.  Here  the 
lawyers  have  had  their  home  for  nearly  600  years — suc- 
ceeding the  Knights  Templars  after  that  famous  Order 
was  dissolved  in  1312.  A  splendid  relic  of  the  ancient 
buildings  of  the  Templars  is  the  Temple  Church,  the  round 
portion  of  which  dates  from  1 185.  The  nine  marble  figures 
in  full  armour  are  not  of  Templars  but  of  associates  of  the 
Temple. 

Opposite  the  Temple  Gardens  is  moored  an  old  sloop, 
H.M.S.  President,  used  now  for  training  sea  scouts.  Just 
before  reaching  W^aterloo  Bridge  we  may  notice  the  fine 
facade  of  Somerset  House  which,  it  will  be  remembered, 
we  passed  on  our  way  up  the  Strand. 

Beyond  the  bridge  stands  the  Savoy  Hotel,  with  its 
neighbour,  the  Cecil,  and  a  few  yards  further  on  Adelphi 
Terrace,  the  home  of  Sir  James  Barrie  and  the  Savage  Club. 
Cleopatra's  Needle,  a  great  obelisk  standing  on  the  river 
side  of  the  road,  weighs  180  tons  and  was  brought  to  this 
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country  in  1819  by  Sir  Erasmus  Wilson  after  standing  in 
Eg\'pt  for  over  3,000  years.  Opposite  the  Needle  is  the 
memorial  presented  to  the  British  people  by  the  Belgians 
as  a  token  of  their  gratitude  for  our  aid  during  the  Great 
War.  A  few  more  yards  and  we  reach  Westminster  Bridge, 
where  we  alight,  noting  across  the  Thames  before  descending 
the  County  Hall,  London's  Municipal  headquarters,  opened 
by  King  George  on  July  17th,  1922,  and  costing,  with  the 
land,  about  £4,000,000.  On  the  corner  where  we  alight 
is  a  colossal  group  of  Boadicea  in  her  war-chariot,  by 
Thomas  Thornycroft.  On  the  other  side  of  the  road  are 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  comprising  the  House  of  Commons 
and  the  House  of  Lords.  The  present  building  is  less  than 
a  century  old,  only  Westminster  Hall  remaining  of  the 
ancient  palace  which  stood  on  the  site.  Westminster  Hall 
was  built  by  William  Rufus  in  1097  and  enlarged  by 
succeeding  monarchs.  The  splendid  oaken  roof  dates  from 
1399.  In  this  great  hall  the  Law  Courts  sat  from  the  13th 
century  until  1882,  when  the  New  Law  Courts  in  the 
Strand  became  available.  Many  historic  trials,  too,  were  held 
here,  the  most  memorable  being  that  of  King  Charles  I, 
in   1649. 

Westminster  Abbey  and  St.  Margaret's  Church,  both 
of  which  were  dealt  with  in  the  last  chapter,  are  within 
a  few  yards  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Parliament  Square,  the  green  enclosure  between  St. 
Margaret's  Church  and  Parliament  Street,  contains  the 
statues  of  eminent  English  statesmen — Peel,  Palmerston, 
Derby,  and  Beaconsfield.  West  of  the  enclosure  is  the 
statue  of  George  Canning,  while  a  replica  of  the  statue  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  by  Saint  Gaudens,  at  Chicago,  stands  in 
front  of  the  Middlesex  Guildhall. 

Turning  up  Parliament  Street  we  pass  New  Scotland 
Yard,  the  police  headquarters,  on  the  right,  while  opposite 
are  important  Government  offices.  Between  Charles  Street 
and  Downing  Street  lies  the  Colonial  Office,  in  front  of  which 
stands  the  Cenotaph,  a  monument,  doubly  impressive  in 
its  simplicitv,  erected  in  commemoration  of  the  Glorious 
Dead  of  1914-1918.  It  was  designed  by  Sir  Edwin  Lutyens. 
In  Downing  Street  are  the  residences  of  the  Prime  Minister 
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(No.   10)  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (No.   11), 
while  facing  them  is  the  Foreign  Ofiftce. 

Further  along  Whitehall  we  notice  the  Horse  Guards 
with  the  sentries  mounted  on  horseback  and  resplendent 
in  scarlet  or  blue,  whilst  almost  opposite  is  the  War  Office. 
Still  further  along,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  is  the 
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Admiralty,  and  a  few  yards  more  brings  us  to  Trafalgar 
Square,  with  the  Nelson  Column,  and  on  the  north  side  the 
National  Art  Gallery  and  the  National  Portrait  Gallery. 
The  plinth  of  the  Nelson  Column  is  a  favourite  "  stand  " 
for  orators  at  political  and  other  demonstrations  in  the 
Square. 

In  the  NE.  corner  of  the  Square  is  the  fine  church  of 
St.  Martin-in-the-Fields,  built  by  Gibbs  in  1721-26.  It 
contains  the  font  from  the  old  church  in  which  Bacon, 
Hampden  and  Charles  II  were  baptised.  On  the  east  side 
of  the  Square  are  the  offices  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 
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In  front  of  the  National  Gallery  at  the  St.  Martin's  Lane 
end  stands  a  reproduction  of  Houdon's  statue  of  George 
Washington  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  presented  by  the  State 
of  Virginia  in  1921. 

Crossing  the  Square  again  we  reach  Cockspur  Street, 
where  are  many  of  the  offices  of  world-famous  steamship 
lines,  including  that  of  the  \\'hite  Star  Line.  At  the 
corner  of  Cockspur  Street  and  Trafalgar  Square  stand  the 
magnificent  new  premises  of  the  Canadian  Government, 
opened  recently  by  the  King.  On  the  right  leading  up  to 
Piccadilly  Circus  is  the  Haymarket  with  the  Carlton  Hotel 
on  the  corner.  Proceeding  further,  we  come  to  Waterloo 
Place,  which  leads  into  Pall  Mall  and  Clubland.  At  the 
far  end  of  Pall  Mall  is  Marlborough  House,  the  town  resi- 
dence of  the  late  Queen  Alexandra,  and  since  1926  the 
residence  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  It  was  built  in  1709-10 
by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  for  the  Great  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
Further  on  across  the  road  is  St.  James's  Palace,  once  the 
residence  of  the  sovereigns,  and  where  royal  levees  are 
still  held.  It  now  houses  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  Depart- 
ment, the  Examiner  of  Plays,  the  Poet  Laureate  and  other 
more  or  less  ornamental  officials.  Turning  to  the  left 
between  Marlborough  House  and  St.  James's  Palace,  we 
soon  reach  The  Mall,  and  a  walk  of  a  hundred  yards  brings 
us  to  Buckingham  Palace,  the  principal  residence  of  the 
Royal  Family.  It  is  only  in  very  exceptional  cases  that  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  grants  permission  to  view,  and  then  only 
when  the  King  is  not  in  residence.  In  front  of  the  palace 
stands  the  National  Memorial  to  Queen  Victoria,  a  beautiful 
piece  of  work  by  Sir  Thomas  Brock,  R.A.,  in  which  2,300 
tons  of  the  finest  Carrara  marble  w^re  used. 

Bearing  off  to  the  right  of  Buckingham  Palace  we 
proceed  along  Constitution  Hill,  with  the  Green  Park  on 
our  right,  as  far  as  Hyde  Park  Corner,  where  we  pass  under 
the  Wellington  Arch,  surmounted  by  a  group  representing 
Peace  in  her  quadriga,  by  Capt.  Adrian  Jones.  Crossing 
a  wide  expanse  of  road,  we  note  St.  George's  Hospital  on 
the  left  and  pass  on  into  Hyde  Park.  Turning  half  left 
as  we  enter  through  the  great  gates,  we  reach  Rotten  Row, 
a   favourite   resort   of  horsemen   and  horsewomen,    good, 
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bad  and  indifferent.  Some  little  distance  down  the  Row 
we  pass  The  Dell  on  the  right  hand  side  where  one  may 
even  to-day  see  occasional  wild  rabbits  "  keeping  the  noise- 
less tcnour  of  their  way  "  within  a  few  yards  of  the  ceaseless 
stream   of   Knightsbridge   traffic. 

Leaving  the  Park  by  way  of  the  Alexandra  Gate,  we 
notice  on  the  right  the  elaborate  Albert  Memorial,  the 
national  monument  to  the  Prince  Consort,  and  erected 
1872-76  from  designs  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  at  a  cost  of 
£120,000.  The  Gothic  canopy,  beneath  which  is  a  colossal 
statue  of  the  Prince,  seated,  is  175  feet  high.  Facing  the 
Memorial  is  the  Royal  Albert  Hall,  capable  of  seating 
8,000  people  and  much  used  for  concerts,  public  meetings, 
etc.  Turning  into  Knightsbridge  we  make  our  way  back 
to  Hyde  Park  Corner  by  bus.  The  westernmost  house  in 
Piccadilly  is  Apsley  House,  built  by  the  brothers  Adam, 
and  presented  by  the  Government  to  the  great  Duke  of 
Wellington. 

Turning  to  the  left  we  enter  Park  Lane  and  note  the 
magnificent  mansions  that  face  the  Park.  At  the  corner 
of  Deanery  Street  is  Dorchester  House,  one  of  the  finest 
mansions  in  London,  and  the  residence  of  Mr.  WhiteJaw 
Reed  White,  American  Ambassador  to  this  country  from 
1905  to  1913.  Doomed  to  demolition  after  being  sold 
lately  for  ^^400.000,  it  is  hkely,  at  the  time  of  writing,  to 
be  saved  for  the  nation  and  made  a  centre  of  international 
art.  drama,  music,  sculpture,  painting,  literature  and 
science.  Another  great  mansion,  Grosvenor  House, 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  has 
been  demolished  and  palatial  flats  are  now  erected  on  the 
site.  At  the  end  of  Park  Lane  we  come  to  the  Marble  Arch, 
originally  intended  by  George  IV  to  form  the  portal  of 
Buckingham  Palace.  Turning  to  the  right  down  Oxford 
Street  we  pass  the  huge  stores  built  by  Gordon  Selfridge, 
and  soon  reach  New  Bond  Street,  London's  finest  (and 
most   expensive)   shopping  centre. 

After  traversing  New  Bond  Street  and  Old  Bond 
Street  as  far  as  Piccadilly,  we  turn  to  the  left,  noting  the 
fine  buildings  of  the  Royal  Academy  and  Burlington  House 
on  the  left,  with  the  Geological  Mu.seum  on  the  right,  and 
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soon  reach  Piccadilly  Circus,  "  the  centre  of  the  world," 
where,  it  is  said,  you  will  meet  everyone  you  know  if  3'ou 
only  wait  long  enough.  Crossing  Piccadilly  Circus  into 
Coventry  Street,  a  couple  of  minutes'  walk  takes  us  to 
Leicester  Square,  the  centre  of  theatreland.  Crossing  the 
square  to  the  south-east  corner  we  go  by  way  of  Green 
Street  into  Charing  Cross  Road,  and  bearing  to  the  right 
we  pass  the  memorial  to  Nurse  Edith  Cavell,  from  which 
a  short  walk  brings  us  back  to  our  starting  point. 

A  TOUR  OF  THE  PROVINCES 

THE  THAMES  VALLEY. 

To  thousands  of  Englishmen  at  home  and  abroad 
there  is  only  one  meaning  attached  to  the  words  "  the 
River."  In  the  scorching  deserts  of  Africa  and  Australia, 
in  the  malaria  swamps  of  the  East,  on  the  sweltering 
plains  of  India,  those  two  words  conjure  up  visions  of 
sunny,  lazy  days,  green  trees,  quiet  shady  backwaters  and 
long,  peaceful  Summer  evenings  spent  in  a  punt,  a  canoe 
or  a  skiff,  anywhere  between  Oxford  and  Richmond.  Not, 
however,  that  the  Thames  below  Richmond  is  without 
interest.  For  one  brief  day  in  early  Spring,  for  example — 
when  the  "  Dark  Blues  "  the  "  Light  Blues,"  the  crews 
from  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Universities,  row  the  famous 
boat-race — the  attention  of  the  whole  world  is  focussed  on 
the  4}  miles  of  river  between  Putney  and  Mortlake.  The 
lower  reaches  below  London  Bridge  are  also  full  of  interest, 
only  in  a  different  way. 

Therefore,  so  far  as  this  chapter  is  concerned,  we  will 
take  the  Thames  as  being  the  stretch  of  river  between 
Richmond  and  Oxford. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  Richmond  is  the 
pleasantest  and  most  beautiful  of  London's  suburbs. 
Convenient  to  London  yet  sufficiently  rural,  modern  yet 
not  blatant,  possessing  one  of  the  finest  parks  in  the  country 
and  the  best  known  view  of  the  River  Thames,  Richmond 
has  long  been  popular  as  a  residential  centre  for  well-to-do 
City  men  and  their  families.  Richmond  Hill,  subject  of  an 
old  English  ballad  ;    the  Cireat  Park,  a  royal  dt'cr  park  in 
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the  time  of  Charles  I,  the  Terrace  and  Cholmoiideley 
(pronounced  Chumley)  Walk  should  be  inspected. 

Leaving  Richmond  we  soon  reach  Twickenham,  with 
Eel-pie  Island  and  Hotel,  where  anglers  congregate. 
Twickenham  is  a  sacred  spot  to  Rugby  football  players, 
being  the  headquarters  of  the  famous  Harlequins  and  the 
scene  of  many  international  matches. 

Teddington  possesses  the  largest  lock  in  England  and 
Teddington  Reach,  one  of  the  most  picturesque  stretches 
on  the  Thames,  is  a  favourite  haunt  of  sailing  canoes  and 
skiffs.  Next  to  the  railway  station  is  Gomer  Estate, 
where  R.  D.  Blackmore,  the  author  of  "  Lorna  Doone," 
alternated  between  his  literary  work  and  market  gardening. 

The  river  at  Kingston  is  comparatively  uninteresting, 
but  the  town  itself  has  many  historical  associations.  In 
the  market  place  is  a  stone  on  which  it  is  said  that  many 
of  the  old  Saxon  kings  sat  while  being  crowned.  Their 
names  are  inscribed  on  the  stone. 

Hampton  Court  would  require  a  book  to  itself,  were  we 
to  attempt  to  deal  exhaustively  with  its  many  attractions 
and  historical  associations.  Here  is  the  famous  palace  erected 
by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  the  magnificence  of  which  aroused 
the  "  admiration  "  of  Henry  VIII  to  such  an  extent  that 
Wolsey  deemed  it  discreet  to  "  present  "  it  to  him.  It  was 
here  that  Henry  courted  Anne  Boleyn,  and  the  initials 
H.A.  in  a  love  knot  which  he  carved  on  the  gateway  of  the 
second  gate,  can  still  be  seen.  The  astronomical  clock, 
made  by  order  of  Henry  VIII,  in  1540,  is  well  worth 
inspection.  The  Park  and  Chase  were  commenced  by 
Wolsey  and  Henry  VIII,  while  the  gardens  and  ornamental 
grounds  were  the  work  of  William  III,  who  was  also  respon- 
sible for  the  construction  of  the  famous  Maze. 

Thames  Ditton,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  is 
a  famous  boating  centre,  but  although  it  is  by  no  means  the 
modem  place  one  might  imagine  at  first  sight,  its  historical 
associations  are  negligible.  Tagg's  Island,  just  above  Hamp- 
ton Court,  has  a  first-class  hotel,  and  the  pleasure  grounds 
attract  many  holiday  makers  during  the  summer  months. 

Between  Walton  and  Weybridge  is  the  spot  known  as 
Cowley  Stakes,  where,  it  is  said,  the  famous  British  chief, 
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Cassivellaunus,  resisted  the  efforts  of  Julius  Caesar  to  cross 
the  river  in  54  B.C. 

Weybridge,  with  its  pine-clad,  breeze-swept  Heath, 
is  an  excellent  boating  centre.  The  famous  Brooklands 
Motor  Track  is  here,  and  the  Grotto,  an  extraordinary 
building  near  the  Oatlands  Park  Hotel,  is  yet  another  of 
the  attractions  of  this  bright  little  town.  The  old  pillar, 
which  stood  in  Seven  Dials,  London,  until  1773,  stands  on 
the  village  green. 

Chertsey  was  the  site  of  a  great  monastery,  which  was 
estabhshed  here  in  the  seventh  century.  After  many 
vicissitudes,  it  passed  at  the  time  of  the  Dissolution,  first 
to  Bisham  Priory  and  then  to  Sir  William  Fitzwilliam,  but 
the  buildings  were  so  completely  destroyed  that  nothing 
now  remains  but  a  few  slight  fragments  in  the  garden  of  a 
private  house.  The  body  of  Henry  VI  lay  in  Chertsey  v\bbey 
for  thirty  3'ears  until  it  was  removed  to  Windsor  by  order  of 
Henry  VH. 

Laleham,  near  Staines,  is  an  interesting  village,  having 
for  some  time  been  the  home  of  "  Arnold  of  Rugby." 
Matthew  Arnold,  his  son,  who  was  a  poet  and  critic  of 
considerable  eminence,  was  born  here.  Laleham  Reach 
is  a  favourite  spot  for  house  boats,  and  the  fishing  here 
is  exceptionally  good. 

Staines  is  a  modern  town  with  an  ancient  history, 
and  is  so  called  from  its  situation  on  the  stone-paved  Roman 
road  that  ran  from  London  to  Silchester.  A  Roman  military 
station  stood  on  its  present  site,  and  recent  discoveries  of 
axe-heads,  stone  tools,  etc.,  suggest  that  even  the  Romans 
were  not  the  first  to  settle  here.  It  is  recorded  that  the 
Danes  crossed  the  Thames  here  after  burning  Oxford,  in 
1009,  and  two  hundred  years  later  Staines  again  became 
prominent,  for  it  was  at  Runnymede,  a  mile  or  so  away,  that 
King  John  sealed  the  Great  Charter.  Opinion  varies  as  to 
where  the  Charter  was  actually  sealed.  Some  claim  that 
it  was  on  the  mead  at  the  riverside  where  the  Barons  were 
encamped,  others  that  it  was  on  the  island  which  to  this 
day  is  known  as  Magna  Charta  Island.  Whichever  it  be, 
however,  Staines  and  its  neighbourhood  was  the  .scene  of 
the  event  which  changed  the  whole  course  of  English  histor}' 
and  on  which  our  present  constitution  is  based. 
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Past  Cooper's  Hill  we  move  on  through  Wraysbury 
and  Datchet  to  Windsor,  which,  since  1917,  has  been  adopted 
as  the  name  by  which  the  English  reigning  house  is  known 
instead  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha.  It  is  therefore  in  a  double 
sense  "  Royal  Windsor."  The  town  itself  has  considerable 
charm,  and,  in  addition  to  some  picturesque  houses  has 
a  Town  Hall,  which  was  designed  by  W'ren.  The  Parish 
Church,  which  was  rebuilt  in  1822,  contains  carvings  by 
Grinling  Gibbons. 

Windsor  Castle,  the  residence  of  the  King,  stands 
majestically  on  a  hill  and  is  one  of  the  noblest  and  most 
historic  buildings  in  Europe.  Although  there  was  probably 
a  fortress  of  some  sort  here  in  Early  British  times,  it  was 
not  until  the  time  of  the  Conqueror  that  the  present  building 
was  commenced.  Edward  HI  practically  rebuilt  it  in 
1356,  and  it  has  been  added  to  and  beautified  by  succeeding 
sovereigns  up  to  the  time  of  Queen  Victoria.  No  descrip- 
tion can  convey  an  adequate  picture  of  the  glories  of  this 
vast  pile — so  massive  and  almost  awe-inspiring,  with  its  great 
towers  and  bastions,  its  moat  and  salty-ports,  its  ramparts 
and  mighty  walls.  The  visitor  must  see  these  for  himself, 
as  well  as  its  terraces  and  cloisters,  its  secret  passages  and 
hidden  comers,  its  superb  State  apartments  with  their 
tapestries  and  priceless  pictures,  and  its  St.  George's 
Chapel,  mainly  the  work  of  Edward  IV  (1474-1483),  and 
an  almost  matchless  specimen  of  late  Perpendicular  crafts- 
manship. The  Albert  Memorial  Chapel,  built  by  Henry 
VII,  as  his  burial  place,  but  not  used  for  that  purpose, 
and  later  given  by  Henry  VIII  to  Cardinal  Wolsey,  was 
converted  by  Queen  Victoria  into  a  memorial  for  her 
husband,  the  Prince  Consort.  Adjoining  the  Castle  is  the 
Home  Park,  4  miles  in  circumference,  in  which  is  the 
magnificent  Frogmore  Mausoleum,  in  which  the  Queen 
and  the  Prince  lie  buried.  W^indsor  Great  Park,  2,000 
acres  in  extent  and  stocked  with  deer,  is  South  of  Windsor. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  American  visitors  to  record 
the  impression  of  their  brilliant  country-woman  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe,  after  a  visit  to  the  State  Apartments  of 
Windsor  Castle.  "  The  whole  air  of  these  rooms  was  very 
charming,"  says  the  authoress  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin, 
"  suggestive  of  refined  taste  and  domestic  habits.     The  idea 
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of  home,  which  pervades  e very-thing  in  England,  from  the 
cottage  to  the  palace,  was  as  much  suggested  here  as  in  any 
apartments   I   have   seen." 

On  the  other  side  of  the  river  from  Windsor  is  Eton, 
famous  as  being  the  site  of  England's  premier  public  school, 
which  was  founded  in  1441  by  Henry  VI  as  a  College  of 
Priests.  Nowhere  else,  perhaps,  can  one  wander  through 
courts  and  cloisters,  halls  and  school-rooms,  and  see  carved 
on  the  walls  so  many  names  that  have  loomed  large  in  the 
history  of  Great  Britain.  Certainly  Eton  should  not  be 
missed. 

Still  further  from  the  river  and  two  miles  from  Beacons- 
field,  in  a  quiet  meadow  among  the  wooded  uplands  is 
Jordans,  the  burial  place  of  \\'ilham  Penn  (see  page  22). 

Back  to  the  river  and  past  Monkey  Island,  Bray 
(immortalised  by  its  versatile  vicar)  and  Taplow  (Burnham 
Beeches  and  Stoke  Poges,  in  the  churchyard  of  which 
Gray  wrote  his  famous  "  Elegy,"  are  both  near),  we  come 
through  Boulter's  Lock,  easily  the  busiest  on  the  river, 
to  Maidenhead,  a  delightful  spot,  especially  favoured  by 
the  Stage  and  Society  as  a  week-end  resort. 

Encountering  beautiful  scenery  we  pass  on  through 
Cookham  and  Bourne  End  to  Marlow,  beloved  of  anglers 
and  artists.  But  every  sport  is  catered  for  here,  and  there 
are  few  who  can  resist  the  attraction  of  this  delightful  town. 

Temple  Lock  has  a  mill  and  a  pretty  backwater,  and  a 
little  further  on  is  Bisham  Abbey,  founded  eight  hundred 
years  ago  by  the  Knights  Templars.  It  is  only  becoming 
that  a  house  of  such  antiquity  should  have  a  ghost,  and 
Bisham  Abbey  does  not  fail  in  that  respect. 

Through  Hurley  Lock,  with  its  picturesque  weir,  past 
Hambleden,  with  its  profusion  of  islets  and  a  charmingly 
picturesque  mill,  we  come  to  Henley,  whose  name  is  sweet 
music  in  the  ears  of  the  rowing  man,  for  it  is  the  ambition 
of  every  oarsman,  not  only  at  home  but  on  the  Continent 
and  in  the  Colonies,  yes  !  even  in  America  itself,  to  win  at 
Henley.  The  blaze  of  colour  on  a  sunny  July  day  during 
Henley  Regatta  is  a  sight  to  be  remembered. 

Wargrave  Backwater  is  one  of  the  many  delightful 
backwaters  to  be  found  in  the  Henley  district,  and  Wargrave 
itself  is  a  charming  village. 
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Shiplake,  where  Tennyson  was  married,  and  Sonning, 
with  its  picturesque  bridge  and  ancient  ecclesiastical  history, 
lead  us  on  through  Reading,  frankh*  commercial  but  with 
an  interest  of  its  own.  A  diversion  from  the  river  can  be 
made  at  Reading,  up  the  valley  of  the  Kennct  to  Newbury, 
the  scene  of  battles  fought  in  the  Civil  War  in  1643  and  1644. 
Newbury  has  many  picturesque  features,  including  a  16th 
century  Cloth  Hall,  now  a  museum,  the  famous  15th  century 
house  of  "  Jack  of  Newbury,"  a  wealthy  cloth  merchant, 
and  the  ruins  of  Donnington  Castle. 

Returning  to  the  river  we  pass  Mapledurham,  which 
possesses  one  of  the  finest  Tudor  houses  in  England,  and 
go  on  to  Pangbourne,  a  beautiful  village  with  charming 
woods,  good  trout  fishing  and  splendid  boating  to  attract 
the  wanderer. 

Moving  on,  we  pass  by  Hart's  Wood,  where,  in  autumn, 
the  beeches  resemble  a  Turner  sunset,  past  Basildon, 
Streatley  and  Goring,  where  bright  gardens  run  down  to 
the  riverside  and  the  backwaters  have  a  special  charm, 
through  Cleeve  Lock  and  South  Stoke  (scene  of  the  Oxford 
Trial  "  Eights  "),  to  Wallingford,  a  quaint  old  town  within 
easy  reach  of  the  Chiltern  Hills  and  the  wind-swept  Berk- 
shire Downs.  The  ruins  of  a  castle,  several  old  churches, 
and  a  striking  17th  century  Town  Hall  and  Market  House 
raised  on  arches,  add  interest  to  this  old  town.  The  fine 
bridge  of  seventeen  arches  dates  in  part  from  the  13th 
century. 

Five  miles  north  is  Dorchester,  a  quaint  little  village 
famous  for  its  noble  Abbey  Church  containing  fine  glass 
and  other  interesting  details. 

Through  Day's  Lock  and  Culham  Lock  we  come  to 
Abingdon,  an  ancient  place  with  a  picturesque  bridge 
dating  from  1416.  A  Benedictine  monastery  of  great 
importance  existed  here  in  the  seventh  century  and  the 
Guildhall  contains  a  fine  collection  of  pictures. 

We  go  on  through  Nuneham,  with  its  splendid  wooded 
hillside  and  quaint  riverside  cottages,  through  Radley 
and  Sandford,  to  Mey,  a  pretty  village  with  a  Norman 
church,  and  well-wooded  banks,  and  on  through  the  Gat, 
scene  of  the  Oxford  college  "  bumps,"  until  a  mile  and  a 
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half  further  on  we  reach  Oxford,  the  "  grey  city  of  dreaming 
spires." 

Oxford,*  with  its  academic  peace,  its  ancient  churches 
and  hostelrics,  its  quiet  by-ways,  its  famous  High  Street 
and   the   twenty-four  colleges  of  the   University,   each   a 
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treasure  house  of  medieval  art  and  architecture,  is  probably 
the  finest  city  in  England,  its  only  rivals  being  Bath  and 
Cambridge.  The  most  hoary  relic  in  the  city  is  the  grim 
Keep  of  Oxford  Castle,  built  in  the  12th  century,  while 
among  its  other  ancient  structures  are  the  lower  quadrangle, 
cloisters,  hall  and  chapel  of  Magdalen  College,  the  buildings 
of  Merton  College,  the  church  of  St.  Peter-in-the-East, 
with  a  12th  century  cr^'pt,  St.  Michael's  church  and  the 
Cathedral,  dating  from  about  1170.     The  Bodleian  Library 


♦Burrow's  Guide  to  Oxford,  price  6d.,  from  most  local  book- 
sellers, or  from  43,  45  and  47  Kingsway,  London,  can  be 
recommended. 
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is  one  of  the  great  libraries  of  the  world,  just  as  the 
Ashmolean  ranks  among  the  most  important  of  the  world's 
museums. 

From  Oxford,  by  way  of  Banbury,  famed  for  its  cakes 
and  Cross  of  nursery  memory  (the  existing  Cross  is  modern, 
for  the  Cross  of  the  rhyme  was  demolished  by  the  Puritans 
in  1642  or  thereabouts)  we  reach  Sulgrave  Manor,  the  ances- 
tral home  of  Washington  and  possibly  the  most  famous  of 
the  American  Pilgrim  shrines  in  Great  Britain  (see  page  17). 

From  Sulgrave  we  return  to  Oxford,  where  the  river 
journey  ends.  One  might  go  on  to  Lechlade  and  even  to 
Inglesham,  finding  fresh  charm  and  fresh  interests  all  the 
way,  but  beyond  Oxford  the  Thames  is  no  longer  character- 
istic, and  as  it  is  with  "  the  River  "  that  this  chapter  is 
concerned  we  will  tie  up  our  boat  until  it  is  time  to  return. 

OUTER  LONDON  AND  THE  EAST  ANGLIAN 
BORDER. 

Stretching  away  north  of  London  there  is  an  expanse 
of  country  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  Borderland 
between  the  Midlands  proper  and  that  ancient  part  of 
England  called  East  Anglia  which,  within  its  narrowest 
limits,  comprises  the  counties  of  Essex,  Suffolk  and  Norfolk. 

This  Borderland  is  traversed  by  the  great  roads  to  the 
north,  to  Lincolnshire,  the  Fen  District  and  North  Norfolk. 
It  includes  the  valley  of  the  Ouse  and  many  interesting 
historic  towns  and  a  host  of  picturesque  villages  which 
the  visitor  to  the  old  country  too  often  omits  from  his 
explorations  in  favour  of  "  show  places  "  further  afield. 

In  Outer  London  itself  many  delightful  trips  can  be 
taken  away  from  the  beaten  track,  and  through  a 
countryside  which,  from  its  seclusion,  might  be  200  miles 
instead  of  20  to  30  miles  from  the  great  Metropolis.  Hert- 
fordshire falls  within  this  area,  one  of  the  most  peaceful 
and  charming  portions  of  that  leafy  county  being  the 
district  around  Buntingford. 

A  tour  of  the  borderland  indicated  might  well  form  the 
preliminary  to  a  tour  of  East  Anglia.  If  we  choose  the 
road  that  leads  to  Amersham,  Aylesbury,  Banbury  and 
thence  to  Warwick  and   Birmingham — the   Metropolis  of 
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the  Midlands  and  the  great  centre  of  the  metal  and  hardware 
industries — we  shall  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  Harrow- 
on-the-Hill,  crowned  with  its  14th  century  church,  whose 
spire  is  a  landmark  for  miles  around.  Harrow  School  is 
one  of  the  "  big  three  "  English  public  schools  that  are 
world  famous,  but  the  oldest  part  of  the  present  buildings 
are  not  earlier  than  1615.  Byron  was  a  Harrow  boy  and 
a  flat  stone  in  the  churchyard  on  which  he  would  often  lie 
down  and  gaze  at  the  splendid  scener\'  around  is  called 
"  Byron's  tomb,"  but,  in  reality,  it  is  the  tomb  of  a  person 
named  Peachey. 

Eight  miles  beyond  Harrow  is  Rickmansworth,  a 
quaint  little  town  in  which,  at  Basing  House,  William  Penn 
and  his  wife  Gulielma  lived  for  a  few  years. 

Through  Watford  we  take  a  somewhat  roundabout 
course  through  St.  Albans,  with  its  vast  and  stern  Norman 
Cathedral,  and  Bedford,  with  its  many  associations  with 
John  Bunyan,  to  Cambridge,  the  second  great  University 
town  of  England,  which  is  almost  as  beautiful  as,  and  in 
some  ways  even  more  so,  than  its  rival,  Oxford.  The 
medieval  buildings  of  the  twenty-four  colleges  are  very  fine. 

Among  the  sights  which  should  on  no  account  be  missed 
are  the  Cloister  Court  of  Queen's  College,  the  Gateway  of 
St.  John's,  the  Fountain  Court  of  Trinity,  the  Court  of 
Caius,  the  "  Mathematical  Bridge,"  King's  College  Chapel, 
the  round  Norman  church  of  St.  Sepulchre,  and  the  famous 
"  Backs,"  where  the  road  runs  beneath  ancient  elms 
through  a  series  of  English  gardens. 

While  at  Bedford  the  American  tourist  can  take  a  trip 
to  Northampton,  an  easy  22  miles  awa}^  to  visit  the  villages 
of  Great  and  Little  Brington,  seven  miles  north-west  of 
Northampton,  and  Ecton,  five  miles  north-east  of  that 
town,  for  they  are  rich  in  American  associations,  besides 
being  attractive  and  interesting  in  themselves  (see  page  17). 

Elstow,  one  and  a  quarter  miles  south  of  Bedford,  was 
the  birthplace  of  John  Bunyan  ;  the  cottage  in  which  he 
lived  after  his  marriage,  though  changed  in  appearance, 
still  stands  in  the  village  street. 

Woburn  Sands,  a  village  in  Bucks.,  with  its  church  in 
the  next  county — Bedfordshire — is  popular  with  Bedford 
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folk  as  a  health  resort.  Woburn  Abbey,  with  its  great 
park,  12  miles  round,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  is 
about  two  miles  away. 

On  the  river  Ouse,  twelve  miles  from  Bedford,  lies  the 
httle  market  town  of  Olney.  Here  WilHam  Cowper  the 
poet  spent  eighteen  years  of  his  life — his  house  in  the  Market 
Square  is  now  a  Cowper  Museum — and  wrote,  amongst 
many  other  poems,  "  John  Gilpin  "  and  "  The  Task." 

From  Cambridge  a  visit  may  be  paid  to  Ely,  16  miles 
distant.  The  glory  of  this  little  town,  for  its  population 
is  under  8,000,  is  its  exquisite  cathedral,  "  the  monarch  of 
the  fenlands  "  and  a  landmark  for  miles  around.  The  most 
striking  features  of  this  stately  fane  are  the  matchless 
14th  century  Octagon,  the  unique  Early  EngUsh  Galilee 
Porch  and  the  Lady  Chapel.  The  Cathedral  is  one  of  the 
longest  in  England.  Cromwell  lived  for  ten  years  in  the 
half-timbered  house  which  is  now  St.  Mary's  Vicarage. 

Peterborough,  noted  for  its  brickfields  and  railway 
works,  but  still  more  for  its  great  cathedral,  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  complete  Norman  churches  in  England, 
can  be  reached  from  Ely  by  a  cross-country  run  through 
St.  Ives  and  Huntingdon.  St.  Ives  is  an  ancient  little  town 
beside  the  Ouse  and  possesses  among  other  objects  of 
interest  a  medieval  bridge  with  a  house  (formerly  a  chapel) 
on  the  centre  of  it,  and  a  15th  century  church,  whose  spire 
was  cut  in  two  by  an  aeroplane  during  the  Great  War. 
Huntingdon,  which  is  joined  to  Godmanchester  by  a  fine 
13th  century  bridge  over  the  Ouse,  is  a  stately  old  town, 
notable  as  the  birthplace  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  A  tablet 
marks  the  site  and  an  entry  of  his  baptism  may  be  seen  in 
the  register  of  All  Saints'  Church,  an  edifice  erected  in 
1520.  The  Grammar  School,  at  which  Cromwell  was 
educated,  is  partly  a  Norman  structure,  while  another 
ancient  relic  is  the  "  George  Inn,"  a  famous  hostelry  in 
coaching  days,  with  an  extremely  picturesque  galleried 
courtyard. 

The  chief  glories  of  Peterborough  Cathedral  are  its 
magnificent  West  Front  and  its  splendid  nave.  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  was  buried  here  after  her  execution  in  1587, 
but    was   re-interred   in    Westminster   Abbey   twenty-five 
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years  later.  A  brass  in  the  north  aisle  marks  the  last 
resting  place  of  Catherine  of  Aragon. 

If  the  visitor,  instead  of  going  northward  from  Peter- 
borough, wishes  to  explore  East  Anglia,  he  can  go  by  way 
of  Wisbech,  a  river-port  that  was  once  on  the  Ouse,  to  King's 
Lynn  and  make  his  East  Anglian  tour  in  the  reverse  order 
to  that  given  in  the  next  section. 

If  the  objective  is  Lincoln,  then  we  proceed  b}'  way  of 
stately  Stamford,  a  handsome  town  with  several  fine 
medieval  churches,  old  stone-built  houses  and  a  famous 
Inn,  the  "  George,"  to  Grantham,  where  we  must  see  the 
"  Angel  "  Inn  with  its  fourteenth  century  frontage  and  the 
room  where  Richard  III  signed  the  death  warrant  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  in  1483.  Originally  the  "  Angel  " 
was  a  hospital  of  the  Knights  Templars.  Grantham  has  a 
noble  14th  century  church,  in  the  library  of  which  there  are 
chained  books,  and  a  Grammar  School,  where  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  was  educated. 

Lincoln  is  an  ancient  city  whose  history  dates  back  to 
the  early  British  days.  The  castle,  which  was  built  by  the 
Normans,  is  now  in  ruins,  though  parts  here  and  there 
remain.  The  southern  gateway  of  the  city,  known  as  the 
Stone  Bow,  is  probably  a  fifteenth  century  erection  ;  the 
old  Tudor  Guildhall  occupies  the  upper  storey.  Lincoln 
Cathedral  is  a  fine  specimen  in  the  Early  English  style. 
The  Central  Tower,  the  Galilee  Porch  and  the  South  Porch 
with  its  curious  carvings,  the  Cloisters,  the  Choir  and  the 
Chapter  House,  are  the  principal  features. 

Newark  has  a  splendid  parish  church  and  contains 
amongst  other  interesting  details,  a  fine  Flemish  brass 
(one  of  four  great  brasses  existing  in  England)  to  Alan 
Fleming,  1361,  on  the  wall  of  the  South  Transept. 

Boston,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  larger  Boston 
in  Massachusetts,  is  an  old  and  picturesque  seaport  town, 
famous  for  its  great  church,  whose  lofty  tower  (288  feet), 
known  as  "  Boston  Stump,"  can  be  seen  across  the  flat 
country  40  miles  away.  The  old  Guildhall  is  very  inter- 
esting and  contains  a  curious  strong  room  in  which  the 
documents  and  records  belonging  to  the  Town  Council  were 
kept  from  the  fifteenth  century,  until  1878  (see  page  24). 
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EAST   ANGLIA. 

Generally  speaking  there  as  in  impression  that  East 
Anglia  is  devoid  of  interest  when  compared  with  the  better 
known  holiday  districts  of  the  South  and  West.  This  is 
far  from  being  the  case,  however,  and  in  reality  the  eastern 
counties  contain  some  of  the  most  dehghtfuUy  pastoral 
and  most  typically  English  scenery  in  the  country,  many 
old-world  towTis  and  picturesque  villages,  a  wealth  of  ancient 
and  interesting  churches  and  some  impressive  relics  of  the 
da^'s  of  the  Romans. 

If  East  Anglia  is  entered  by  way  of  Ongar  it  will  be 
worth  while  to  explore  the  delightful  and  little-known 
nook  of  the  eight  Rodings — a  group  of  rustic  villages  with 
most  musical  names.  Then  through  the  cathedral  town  of 
Chelmsford,  where  the  lofty  masts  of  the  Marconi  Wireless 
Station  are  conspicuous  objects,  we  can  reach  Colchester 
by  the  roundabout  route  through  the  old  market  town 
and  port  of  Maldon,  already  referred  to  as  an  American 
Pilgrim  Shrine  (see  page  19). 

Colchester,  the  Camulodunum  of  the  Romans,  is  one 
of  the  oldest  towns  in  England.  Here  ruled  the  Cymbeline 
of  Shakespeare,  when  the  Emperor  Claudius  visited  Britain 
in  A.D.43,  and  here  was  the  scene  of  the  slaughter  of  the 
Romans  by  the  British  Queen  Boadicea  nineteen  years 
later.  Large  portions  of  the  wall  built  by  the  Romans 
after  this  disaster  still  remain,  including  the  Balkeme 
Gateway,  while  in  the  grand  Norman  keep  of  the  castle 
built  by  William  the  Conqueror  is  the  finest  collection 
of  Roman  antiquities  in  England.  Other  interesting 
buildings  are  the  Abbey  Gateway  (15th  century),  the 
remains  of  St.  Botolph's  Priory,  built  of  Roman  bricks, 
the  pre-Conquest  tower  of  Holy  Trinity  Church,  and  the 
13th  century  church  of  St.  Martin.  The  town  is  famous  for 
its  oysters  and  the  beds  have  been  the  property  of  the 
Corporation  for  at  least  900  years. 

From  Colchester  we  can  reach  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
by  way  of  Sudbury,  the  birthplace  of  Thomas  Gainsborough, 
the  great  landscape  and  portrait  painter,  and  six  miles 
from  which,  at  Edwardstone,  John  Winthrop,  first  Governor 
of  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  was  born  in  1587  (see  page  20.) 
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Bun-  St.  Edmunds  was  long  a  place  of  pilgrimage, 
for  its  abbey  once  enshrined  the  relics  of  St.  Edmund,  the 
martyred  king  of  the  East  Angles.  The  beautiful  abbey 
gatehouse  still  stands,  and  close  to  it  is  a  magnificent 
Norman  tower,  90  feet  high.  Other  ancient  buildings  in 
this  picturesque  and  historic  town — now  a  Cathedral  city — 
include  Moyses  Hall  or  the  Jew's  House,  a  Norman  structure 
of  the  12th  century,  St.  Mary's  Church,  the  "  Angel  "  Inn, 
of  Pickwickian  fame,  and  the  Cathedral  church  of  St.  James. 

Newmarket,  the  famous  horse-racing  and  horse- 
training  centre,  with  extensive  heaths  outside  the  town, 
is  14  miles  west  of  Bur\'  St.  Edmunds. 

Harwich,  21  miles  from  Colchester,  is  an  important 
port  for  continental  passenger  traffic,  and  since  the  inaug- 
uration of  its  train  ferry,  for  goods  also,  as  foodstuffs  from 
continental  countries  can  be  dispatched  to  London  without 
unloading.  Harwich  is  a  favourite  yachting  centre  and 
together  with  its  neighbour,  Dovercourt,  possesses  all  the 
amenities  of  a  progressive  seaside  resort. 

Practically  on  the  other  side  of  the  harbour  is  Felix- 
stowe, a  popular  coast  resort  with  an  exceptionally  high 
sunshine  average  and  a  fine  bracing  climate. 

Ipswich  is  a  curious  combination  of  a  seaport  and  a 
countr\'  market  town.  It  possesses  engineering  works  of 
world-wide  fame,  yet  one  ma}-  wander  in  quaint  sleepy 
byways,  past  ancient  churches  and  mellowed  old  houses  of 
a  bygone  age.  The  Great  White  Horse  Hotel  was  the 
scene  of  one  of  Mr.  Pickwick's  most  amusing  adventures  ; 
Sparrowe's  House  in  the  Butter  Market  is  well-nigh  unique, 
and  the  W'olsey  Gateway  is  all  that  was  built  of  the  College 
that  Cardinal  Wolsey  intended  to  build  in  this,  his  birthplace. 

Between  Ipswich  and  Lowestoft  there  are  several 
interesting  places  worth  a  visit,  including  the  charmingly- 
placed  old  town  of  Woodbridge,  with  a  Flemish-looking 
16th  century  shire  hall  and  a  splendid  Perpendicular 
church  ;  and  Framlingham,  with  an  impressive  ruined 
castle  where  Queen  Mary  Tudor  spent  a  few  weeks  after 
the  death  of  Edward  VI.  Along  the  coast,  too,  are  the 
quiet  and  very  pleasant  seaside  resorts  of  Aldeburgh  and 
Southwold,  the  latter  an  old  town  with  a  fine  Perpen- 
dicular church. 
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Lowestoft,  an  important  fishing  port  and  popular 
coast  resort  ten  miles  south  of  Yarmouth,  is  the  most 
easterly  town  in  England.  It  is  an  excellent  centre  from 
which  to  visit  the  Broads,  a  wide  and  picturesque  district 
of  reed-fringed  lagoons,  providing  unlimited  scope  for 
angling  and  sailing. 

Great  Yarmouth  is  both  a  popular  holiday  resort  and 
the  headquarters  of  the  East  Coast  herring  fishing  industry. 


GREAT  YARMOUTH  FROM  THE 
REVOLVING  TOWER. 


In  spite  of  its  apparent  modernity  it  still  shows  traces  of 
days  long  gone  in  its  numerous  "  Rows,"  quaint  narrow 
lanes  between  the  river  and  the  sea,  one  of  which  is  only 
29  inches  wide.  The  old  Tollhouse  is  a  fourteenth  century 
building  now  used  as  a  Library.  The  parish  church  (12th 
century)  is  one  of  the  largest  in  England.  Caister,  a  few 
miles  from  Yarmouth,  possesses  the  picturesque  remains 
of  an  ancient  castle  and  is  a  lifeboat  station  of  some 
importance. 

Three  miles  from  Yarmouth  are  the  grand  ruins  of  the 
Roman  Burgh  Castle,  with  its  immensely  thick  walls  of  flint 
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and  brick  and  its  four  massive  round  towers.  This  was  one 
of  the  fortifications  of  the  "  Saxon  Shore  " — the  part  of 
the  coast  subject  to  attacks  by  the  Saxons  during  the  later 
years  of  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain. 

Norwich,  19  miles  from  Great  Yarmouth,  may  be 
called  the  "  capital  "  of  East  Anglia.  It  is  an  intensely 
interesting  city  apart  from  its  great  Norman  Cathedral, 
and  contains  more  old  churches  than  any  town  in  England. 
The  Cathedral,  begun  in  1096,  is  unsurpassed  in  the 
magnificence  of  its  interior,  special  features  to  be  noted 
being  the  nave,  with  its  unusually  massive  piers  and  the 
cloisters  which  are  among  the  most  beautiful  in  England. 
Two  unique  features  are  the  gates  to  the  Close — Erpingham 
Gate,  built  1420  and  Ethelbert's  Gate,  which  is  early  Decor- 
ated but  much  restored.  Nurse  Edith  Cavell  hes  buried 
at  the  south-east  end  of  the  cathedral  in  a  quiet  spot  called 
Life's  Green.  Among  the  30  old  churches  of  the  city  the 
largest  and  finest  is  St.  Peter  Mancroft,  dating  from  the 
15th  centur\'  and  possessing  a  splendid  peal  of  bells.  The 
massive  keep  of  the  Norman  Castle  built  by  Stephen  (70  ft. 
high  by  90  ft.  square)  now  houses  the  finest  museum  outside 
London.  There  are  man}'  other  interesting  old  buildings 
and  some  ancient  inns. 

There  are  a  number  of  spots  in  Mid-Norfolk,  within 
easy  reach  of  Norwich  by  rail,  which  the  tourist  should  not 
miss  if  he  has  time.  Wymondham,  nine  miles  to  the  south- 
west, has  a  wonderful  old  timber-and-plaster  Market  House 
and  a  curious  double-towered  parish  church.  Hingham, 
the  home  of  the  ancestors  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  is  six 
miles  from  Wymondham  (see  pages  !?&  20).  East  Dereham, 
in  the  vcrv'  centre  of  Norfolk,  has  literary  associations, 
for  Cowper,  the  poet,  is  buried  in  the  fine  old  church,  and 
George  Borrow,  linguist,  traveller  and  wxiter,  was  born 
at  Dumpling  Green,  1^  miles  from  East  Dereham.  Castle 
Acre,  north  of  Swaffham,  contains  in  the  remains  of  its 
Priory  probably  the  finest  ruins  in  East  Anglia.  There  " 
are  also  massive  fragments  of  a  Norman  castle. 

One  of  the  most  select  and  attractive  resorts  on  the 
East  Coast  is  Cromer,  with  its  beautiful  sands,  fine  cliffs, 
heather    and    woodland,    and    splendid    golf    links.      Its 
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neighbour,  Sheringham,  is  also  popular  and  has  good  golf 

links  and  a  bracing  climate. 

Hunstanton,  40  miles  west  of  Cromer,  has  fine  coast 

scenery   and   splendid   golf    links    which    skirt    the   coast 

for  about  two  miles,  while 
eight  miles  from  Hunstan- 
ton are  the  famous  Bran- 
caster  golf  links.  Through 
Dersingham,  within  two 
miles  of  Sandringham 
House,  one  of  the  royal 
residences,  w^e  pass  Castle 
Rising,  with  its  historical 
ruined  castle,  and  come  to 
King's  Lynn,  a  busy  river 
port  and  a  quaint  old  town 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ouse.  The  roomy  houses 
of  its  old-time  merchants 
line  the  ancient  cobble- 
stoned  waterside  streets 
and  among  the  other 
objects  of  interest  in  this 
fascinating  to'\\Ti  are  the 
beautiful  17th  century 
Custom  House,  the  Guild- 
hall, the  South  Gate,  a 
reminder  that  Lynn  was 
once  a  walled  town,  and 
St.  Margaret's  Church. 

THE    DUKERIES. 

The  district  known  as  the  "  Dukeries  "  is  not  marked 
as  such  on  the  average  map,  though  there  certainly  is  a 
railway  station  known  as  "  Dukeries  Junction,"  but  roughly 
speaking  it  covers  the  ground  coming  within  an  eight  mile 
radius  of  the  small  village  of  Ollerton  in  Nottinghamshire. 
It  derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the  district  is  made  up 
of  four  ducal  estates,  originally  included  in  the  Forest  of 
Sherwood  and  the  Abbey  lands  of  Welbeck.  The  four 
nobles  concerned  were  the  Dukes  of  Newcastle,  Portland, 
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Norfolk  and  Kingston.  Welbeck  Abbey  is  still  the  seat  of 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  Clumber  that  of  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  but  the  dukedom  of  Kingston  has  long  been 
extinct,  while  the  Manor  of  Worksop  which  belonged  to  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  has  been  sold.  Thoresby  Park,  12  miles 
in  circumference,  is  the  seat  of  Earl  Manvers. 

Most  of  the  roads  through  these  estates  are  private 
and  the  great  houses  are  not  shown  to  visitors,  but  some 
of  the  roads  closed  to  motorists  are  open  to  horsed  vehicles 
belonging  to  members  of  the  Dukeries  Posting  Proprietors' 
Association.  Pedestrians  and  cyclists  are  admitted  to  the 
parks  on  certain  conditions,  particulars  of  which  can  be 
obtained  from  the  local  hotel  proprietors. 

Ollerton  is  a  quiet  little  village,  with  an  ancient  hostelry 
called  the  "  Hop  Pole,"  and  is  attractive  enough  in  its  wa3% 
but  principally  important  as  a  strategic  centre  from  which 
to  explore  the  district.  Two  miles  away  is  Rufford  Abbey, 
the  seat  of  Lord  Savile,  and  built  on  the  site  of  a  Cistercian 
monastery.  King  Edward  VII  was  a  frequent  visitor  at 
this  old  sixteenth  centurj'  mansion. 

From  OUerton  one  can  best  visit  the  beauties  of  the 
Edwnnstowe  area — Bilhagh  and  Birklands — grand  fragments 
of  the  ancient  Sherwood  Forest,  that  call  up  \nsions  of  Robin 
Hood  and  his  merry  men.  It  is  a  glorious  stretch  of  moss- 
grown  glades  and  giant  oaks,  including  the  Major  Oak, 
about  1,000  years  old,  and  Nsith  a  hollow  trunk,  in  which 
twelve  persons  can  comfortably  stand.  Edwinstowe 
Church  dates  from  Norman  times.  At  Chpstone,  near  by, 
are  the  remains  of  King  John's  Palace. 

A  short  distance  along  the  main  road  in  the  direction 
of  Worksop  we  turn  into  Clumber  Park  and  soon  reach 
the  famous,  three  mile  long  Lime  Tree  Avenue,  laid  out 
by  the  "Crimean"  Duke  of  Newcastle.  The  Park,  11 
miles  round,  is  4,000  acres  in  extent  and  contains  a  lake 
three  miles  long.  The  interior  of  the  mansion  is  famous  for 
its  magnificence.  Following  the  Carburton  Road  to 
Cuckney  and  Norton,  we  pass  through  charming  forest 
country  where  romance  lingers  at  every  turn,  to  Welbeck 
Abbey,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Portland.  The  park  is  full  of 
huge  trees,  including  the  famous  "Greendale"  oak,  concerning 
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which  it  is  recorded  that  two  hundred  years  ago  the  first 
Duke  of  Portland  made  a  wager  that  his  park  contained 
a  tree  through  which  he  could  drive  a  coach  and  four. 
Accordingly  a  passage  10  feet  6  inches  high  and  6  feet  3 
inches  wide  was  cut  through  the  "  Greendale  "  oak  and  the 
Duke  won  his  bet.  The  aperture  has  shrunk  with  the 
passage  of  time  and  would  certainly  not  serve  its  original 
purpose  now. 

Welbeck  Abbey  is  a  huge  mass  of  buildings  which  has 
been  added  to  by  each  owner  since  the  first  Duke  of  Portland 
commenced  it  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  mole-like 
fifth  Duke,  whose  eccentrities  gave  rise  to  the  Druce 
litigation  of  several  years  ago,  constructed  an  underground 
picture  gallery,  160  feet  long,  and  a  riding  school  385  feet 
long,  as  well  as  tunnels  from  the  mansion  in  all  directions, 
one  of  which  runs  under  the  great  four-mile  lake.  The  park 
is  of  extraordinary  beauty. 

It  is  not  far  from  Welbeck  to  Worksop,  where  the 
principal  objects  of  interest  are  the  beautiful  Priory 
Gateway,  a  Decorated  structure  with  projecting  Chapel 
in  the  Perpendicular  style,  and  now  the  parish  church. 

Turning  aside  to  Bawtry  we  come  to  Austerfield, 
the  birthplace  of  William  Bradford,  "  Governor  Bradford," 
of  the  Plymouth  Colony,  and  south  of  Bawtry  to  Scrooby, 
the  home  of  William  Brewster,  the  Pilgrim  Father  (see 
page  22). 

THE   PEAK   DISTRICT. 

After  exploring  the  Dukeries,  the  tourist  can  reach  the 
famous  Peak  district  by  way  of  Chesterfield,  whose  ancient 
church  has  a  crooked  spire,  six  feet  out  of  plumb. 

There  is  no  actual  "  Peak,"  it  may  be  explained.  The 
district  is  one  of  moors,  valleys,  gorges  and  dales — an 
upland  region  in  its  northern  parts,  about  2,000  feet  at  its 
highest,  with  sharply  defined  "  edges  "  and  rugged  moors 
stretching  away  to  the  north.  Its  southern  portion  is  rich  in 
scenic  charm  and  includes  the  loveliest  river  valleys  in 
England.  The  queen  of  them  all  is  the  matchless 
Dovedale,  which,  for  three  miles  between  Thorpe  and  Mill 
Dale,  presents  an  exquisite  combination  of  river,  woods  and 
rocks.     Another  gem  of  English  scenery  is  the  Derwent 
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Valley  and  the  district  of  the  Matlocks,  which  has  not  un- 
justly been  called  the  "  Paradise  of  the  Peak." 

Bakewell,  on  the  road  from  Chesterfield,  is  a  quaint 
old  market  town  on  the  Derbyshire  Wye,  and  famous  for 
its  church  and  its  puddings.  The  Vernon  Chapel  in  the 
church  is  rich  in  monuments  from  the  14th  to  the  17th 
centuries  and  contains  the  tombs  of  Sir  John  Manners  and 
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Dorothy  Vernon,  his  wife,  the  story  of  whose  romantic 
elopement  from  Haddon  Hall  is  declared  to  be  a  myth. 
Edensor,  two  miles  away,  is  a  model  village  forming  part 
of  the  Chatsworth  Estate. 

Chatsworth  House,  the  magnificent  mansion  of  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  stands  in  a  beautiful  park  and  contains 
many  art  treasures.  Queen  Mary's  Bower,  built  on  Derwent 
bank,  was  a  favourite  retreat  of  the  beautiful  Queen  of  the 
Scots,  who  was  imprisoned  at  Wingfield  Manor  under  the 
custody  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 
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Two  miles  from  Bake  well,  on  the  Rowsley  road,  lies 
Haddon  Hall,  one  of  the  loveliest  of  the  ancestral  homes 
of  old  England.  Uninhabited  until  lately  for  two  hundred 
years,  it  has,  nevertheless,  been  very  carefully  tended  by 
the  Dukes  of  Rutland,  to  whom  it  belongs.  The  Hall  has 
been  renovated  and  is  once  more  a  ducal  residence,  but  it 
has  ceased  to  be  a  show-place,  much  to  the  regret  of  the 
locality  and  tourists  in  general. 

Entering  Darley  Dale  at  Rowsley,  with  its  famous 
"  Peacock  "  Inn,  we  pass  through  five  miles  of  beautiful 
scenery,  past  Church  Town,  where,  in  the  churchyard  of 
the  ancient  church  of  St.  Helen,  stands  a  grand  old  yew, 
estimated  to  be  two  thousand  years  old,  on  to  the  Spa  of 
Matlock  Bath,  situated  in  some  of  the  finest  natural  scenery 
in  England.  Romantic  Ashbourne,  which  has  an  Early 
English  Church  described  b}^  George  Eliot  as  the  "  finest 
mere  parish  church  in  England,"  is  the  best  centre  from 
which  to  explore  beautiful  Dovedale.  This  is  the  district 
beloved  of  Izaak  Walton,  whose  "  Com  pleat  Angler  "  has 
been  one  of  the  most  popular  nature  books  ever  since  it 
was  written  in  1653. 

While  at  Ashbourne  the  tourist  has  the  choice,  before 
making  for  Buxton  and  the  centre  of  the  Peak  district, 
of  going  south-east  to  Derby,  a  purely  industrial  town,  but, 
possessing  two  beautiful  churches  in  one  of  which — All 
Saints'— Bonnie  Prince  Charlie  heard  Mass  when  the  High- 
land rebels  reached  Derby  in  1745,  on  their  way  south. 
Here,  too,  lies  buried  Bess  of  Hardwick,  who  had  four 
husbands  and  died  Countess  of  Shrewsbury.  We  can  then 
pass  through  Burton-on-Trent,  famous  for  its  breweries, 
to  Lichfield,  the  birthplace  of  Samuel  Johnson,  the  chief 
glory  of  which  is  its  beautiful  triple-spired  Cathedral,  which 
an  American  writer,  Julia  C.  R.  Dorr,  describes  as 
"  beautiful,  noble,  dignified,  with  a  heart-appeahng  loveli- 
ness .  .  .  The  three  tall  spires  lift  themselves  in  upper  air 
as  lightly,  as  naturally,  as  do  the  poplar-trees  that  grow 
on  the  margin  of  the  Pool." 

From  Lichfield,  visitors  who  wish  to  see  one  of 
England's  great  industrial  districts  can  reach  the  Potteries 
by  way  of  Stafford  and  Stone,  the  latter  an  old-fashioned 
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town  which  is  also  the  gateway  to  the  beautiful  hills  and 
valleys  of  North  Staffordshire.  The  famous  Admiral, 
the  Earl  of  Vincent,  is  buried  here  in  the  churchyard  of 
St.  Michael's  Church.  South  of  Lichfield  and  seven  miles 
north-east  of  Birmingham,  lies  Sutton  Coldfield,  which  has 
a  splendid  public  park  of  3,500  acres.  A  mile  and  a  quarter 
to  the  south  of  the  town  is  the  moated  New  Hall,  claimed 
to  be  the  oldest  inhabited  house  in  England. 

Bu.xton,  an  ancient  spa,  which  was  celebrated  for  its 
healing  waters  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  the  Romans,  may 
be  called  the  "  Peak  Capital."  This  famous  health  resort 
is  the  highest  town  of  its  size  in  England,  standing  1,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  but  owing  to  its  surrounding 
highlands,  its  climate,  thovigh  bracing,  makes  it  a  favourite 
resort  in  winter.  From  Buxton  one  can  easily  reach  the 
wonderful  caverns  and  splendid  stalactite  caves  of  the 
Castleton  district,  and  see  on  a  lofty  crag  the  ruins  of  the 
Norman  castle,  built  in  1068  by  William  Peveril,  a  favourite 
of  the  Conqueror. 

'TWIXT   HUMBER   AND   TWEED. 

The  country  between  the  Humber  and  the  Tweed 
contains  some  of  the  wildest  and  most  romantic  districts 
in  Britain.  It  is  a  land  of  abbeys  and  castles  and  possesses 
many  other  grand  relics  of  ancient  days,  such  as  the  great 
Roman  Wall  of  Hadrian  and  the  walls  of  the  historic  city 
of  York. 

The  tourist  who  wishes  to  enter  this  fascinating  part 
of  old  England  from  the  Peak  district  can  do  so  by  way 
of  Sheffield,  the  city  of  cutlery  and  steel,  Rotherham, 
another  steel  town,  and  Doncaster,  famous  as  the  scene  of 
the  St.  Leger  race  meetings  every  September. 

From  Doncaster  it  is  21  miles  to  Selby,  an  old  town 
possessing  a  magnificent  Norman  Abbey  church  which  has 
been  carefully  restored  since  the  .serious  fire  which  broke 
out  in  the  adjoining  Latham  Chapel  one  midnight  in 
October,  1906,  and  soon  involved  the  whole  building.  It 
contains  an  ancient  stained  glass  window  .showing  the 
W^ashington  arms,  a  .shield  bearing  the  "  Stars  and  Stripes  " 
in  their  earliest  form,  and  constituting  another  link  in  the 
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chain  of  evidence  that  America's  first  President  utilised 
his  family  coat  of  arms  in  designing  "  Old  Glory." 

York  is  one  of  the  few  ancient  cities  that  retain  their 
city  walls.  Its  histor}^  goes  back  to  the  early  days  of  the 
Roman  occupation.  It  was  the  reputed  birthplace  of  the 
Emperor  Constantine  the  Great,  and  became  the  capital 
of  Roman  Britain.  In  a  later  century  it  was  the  capital 
of  Northumbria. 

The  city  walls,  with  their  unique  bars,  are  still  almost 
perfect  and  extend  in  a  circuit  of  about  three  miles.  Monk 
Bar,  the  highest  of  the  four  existing  gates  and,  perhaps, 
the  most  perfect  specimen  of  its  kind  in  England,  was  built 
during  the  thirteenth  centurj^  and  re-christened  at  the 
Restoration,  after  General  Monk. 

York  Minster  stands  on  the  site  of  a  little  wooden 
church  built  by  the  Saxon  king  Edwin  in  627.  The  North 
Transept  contains  the  famous  "  Five  Sisters "  window, 
formed  of  five  lancets  of  equal  dimensions,  filled  with 
beautiful  mediaeval  glass. 

Where  the  ruins  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey  stand  was  once 
a  Roman  temple  dedicated  to  Bellona.  The  abbey  itself 
was  founded  in  the  eighth  century  and  about  1098  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Benedictines.  The  beautiful  grounds 
contain  some  interesting  remains,  including  a  multangular 
Roman  tower  which  has  been  standing  for  upwards  of 
1,600  years.  Other  buildings  which  should  be  seen  are  the 
Guildhall,  which  has  fine  windows  representing  scenes 
from  every  period  in  the  history  of  the  city.  Clifford's 
Tower,  a  relic  of  Norman  days,  and  the  old  Merchant's 
Hall  in  Fossgate.  York  has  also  many  quaint  narrow  streets 
of  ancient  houses  with  over-hanging  upper  stories. 

On  the  way  to  Scarborough  we  pass  Whitwell-on- 
the-Hill,  close  to  which  lie  the  beautiful  ruins  of  Kirkham 
Priory.  The  ruins  are  slight  but  the  Early  English  Gate- 
house which  remains  is  extremely  beautiful. 

Scarborough  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  seaside 
towns  in  the  country  and  a  popular  holiday  resort,  and 
the  cliff  scenery  just  north  of  the  town  is  exceptionally 
grand  even  for  the  Yorkshire  coast.  Early  in  the  war 
Scarborough    and    Whitby,    both    of    them    undefended 
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towns,    were    bombarded    by    German    warships    \\'hich 
managed  to  slip  through  in  a  fog. 

"  Bright,  breezy,  bracing  I3ridHngton,"  to  quote  an 
alHterative  poster,  hcs  eighteen  miles  south  of  Scarborough 
and  is  reached  by  way  of  Filey,  where  the  famous  "  Brigg," 
a  sandstone  promontory  running  out  into  the  sea,  is  the 
great  attraction. 

Seven  miles  from  Scarborough  is  the  little  village  of 
Brompton,  where,  in  the  village  church,  the  poet  Words- 
worth was  married  to  Mary  Hutchinson. 

Kavenscar,  ten  miles  north  of  Scarborough,  is  a  breezy 
resort  standing  600  feet  above  sea  level  and  commanding 
superb  views  in  all  directions,  especialh'  from  the  Terrace 
and  Hanging  Gardens.  A  steep  pathway  leads  to  the 
huge  but  very  picturesque  Undercliff  below. 

Robin  Hood's  Bay  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
and  romantic  spots  imaginable.  The  town  in  the  bay 
is  a  collection  of  quaint  old  stone-built  houses  which 
seem  to  have  been  thrown  at  the  cliff  and  stuck  there. 
In  many  cases  it  is  almost  possible  to  stand  on  the  door- 
.step  of  one  house  and  look  over  the  roof  of  the  house 
opposite,  while  the  narrow  cobble-stoned  streets  wind  and 
turn  in  all  directions. 

Whitby,  a  little  further  along  the  coast,  rose  to 
importance  in  Saxon  times  on  account  of  the  Abbey, 
founded  by  Oswy,  King  of  Northumbria,  in  658.  The  old 
ruins  stand  stark  and  majestic,  with  the  lonely  moors  for 
a  background  and  the  wide  sea  before.  There  are  two 
Whitbys,  Old  Whitby,  a  quaint  old-world  fishing  village 
with  red-roofed  stone-built  houses,  nestling  at  the  foot  of 
the  cliffs,  and  New  Whitby,  a  popular  holiday  resort  of  the 
quiet  type.  The  making  of  jet  ornaments  has  been  a 
flourishing  trade  for  hundreds  of  years — ever  since  jet 
rosaries  were  used  at  the  Abbey — and  even  to-day  is  second 
only  to  the  fishing  industry. 

Perched  on  the  edge  of  the  Yorkshire  moors  is  Pickering, 
a  stone-built  town  of  attractive  appearance.  It  has  an 
ancient  Norman  castle  built  on  the  site  of  an  Anglo-Saxon 
stronghold,  and  a  church  containing  some  fine  fifteenth- 
century  wall-paintings. 
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Rievaulx  Abbey  (pronounced  "  Rivers  ")  is  a  short 
distance  from  Helmsley,  and  was  one  of  the  eariiest  Cister- 
cian houses  in  England,  dating  from  1131.  The  ruins — 
perhaps  the  most  beautiful  in  England —  are  those  of  a 
great  majestic  church,  naveless  and  roofless,  and  brooded 
over  by  an  almost  unearthly  silence,  broken  only  by  the 
occasional  cry  of  a  bird  or  the  plaintive  far-off  bleat  of 
sheep.  Dorothy  Wordsworth  declared  that  she  "  could 
have  stayed  in  this  solemn  quiet  spot  till  evening  without 
a  thought  of  moving." 

Through  Thirsk  we  reach  Ripon,  a  town  with  a 
somewhat  disappointing  cathedral,  possibly  the  most 
austerely  plain  building  of  its  kind  in  Great  Britain.  The 
small  crypt  at  the  south-east  angle  of  the  nave  is  the  most 
interesting  feature  and  is  generally  assumed  to  have  been 
part  of  the  original  church  of  St.  Wilfrid,  built  in  the 
seventh  century  by  Italian  workmen.  The  town  itself  is 
attractive  and  one  gains  the  impression  that  it  has  changed 
little  with  the  passage  of  years.  The  Mayor's  House,  facing 
the  old  market  place,  has  the  following  quaint  inscription 
across  the  front  : — 

"  Except    ye    Lord    keepeth    ye    City,    ye    Wakeman 
waketh  in  vain." 

For  hundreds  of  years  past  the  Wakeman  has  blown 
a  horn  in  the  market  place  at  night,  and  the  custom  still 
survives. 

Not  far  from  Ripon  is  Fountains  Abbey,  at  one  time 
the  greatest  Cistercian  house  in  England.  The  ruins 
stand  in  the  great  park  of  Studley  Royal  and  are  some  of 
the  most  perfect  to  be  found.  A  short  distance  from  the 
Abbey  is  the  so-called  "  Robin  Hood's  Well,"  where  the 
combat  between  Robin  Hood  and  the  "  Curtal  Friar  " 
is  said  to  have  been  fought. 

Boroughbridge,  an  old  market  and  coaching  town 
on  the  Great  North  road,  is  six  miles  south-east  of  Ripon. 
Near  it  are  three  huge  standing  stones,  the  tallest  21  feet 
high,  which  are  traditionally  said  to  have  been  hurled  by 
the  Devil  at  Boroughbridge  to  destroy  it.  Hence  their 
name  of  the  "  Devil's  Arrows." 
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Through  Ripley,  a  quaint  village  with  an  old  Cross 
and  stocks  in  the  centre  of  it,  we  come  to  Harrogate,  one 
of  the  most  prominent  and  fashionable  of  British  Spas. 
The  bracing  air  of  the  surrounding  moors  gives  itconsiderable 
advantage  over  many  of  the  Continental  Spas,  visitors 
to  which  often  find  that  when  they  have  been  "  cured  " 
an  "  after  cure  "  is  necessary. 

Seventeen  miles  from  Harrogate  is  Bolton  Abbey,  the 
soft  grey  ruins  standing  on  the  bank  of  the  River  Wharfe 
and  surrounded  by  beautiful  woodland  scenery,  presenting 
a  picture  of  exquisite  loveliness.  In  Bolton  Woods  the 
Wharfe  plunges  and  foams  through  a  deep  cleft  in  the  rock 
called  the  Strid,  but  so  narrow  that  one  can  "  stride  "  or 
leap  across  the  chasm,  if  in  a  foolhardy  mood,  for  it  is  death 
to  fall  into  the  roaring  torrent  below.  The  health  resort  of 
Ilklcy,  also  called  Ilkley  Wells  and  Ilkley  Spa,  is  7  miles 
from  Bolton  Abbey  and  beautifully  situated  at  the  foot 
of  Rombold's  Moor.  It  is  a  good  centre  for  exploring 
Wharfedale,  one  of  the  several  beautiful  dales  for  which  this 
part  of  Yorkshire  is  justly  famous.  It  is  a  land  of  rocky 
heights,  rugged  moors,  wooded  valleys  and  surging  rivers, 
with  here  and  there  a  ruined  castle  or  abbey — a  wonderful 
land  of  ballads  and  romance  the  choicest  parts  of  which 
cannot  be  fully  explored  by  anything  on  wheels. 

The  tourist  can  go  north  from  Bolton  Abbey  to 
Grassington,  and  then  through  Patele}^  Bridge  and  the 
Nidderdale  country,  back  to  Ripon.  Thence  the  road 
runs  close  to  the  picturesque  ruins  of  Jervaulx  Abbey 
and  on  to  Middleham,  noted  for  its  racing  stables  and  still 
more  for  the  massive  ruins  of  its  great  castle,  at  one  time 
the  fortress  of  Warwick,  the  King-maker.  This  is  the 
beginning  of  the  lovely  region  of  Wensley  Dale,  an  Arcadian 
dale,  which  we  can  traverse  as  far  as  Hawes  and  then, 
over  the  mountain  track  of  Buttertubs  Pass,  reach  Richmond 
through  Swaledale. 

Richmond  is  a  romantic-looking  riverside  town, 
dominated  by  a  frowning  Norman  castle  situated  on  a 
rocky  slope.  History  does  not  record  that  the  castle  was 
ever  the  scene  of  a  battle  or  even  a  siege,  and  it  is  probable 
that     would-be    invaders    realised    the    hopelessness    of 
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attempting  to  take  so  impregnable  a  fortress.  It  was  here 
that  William  the  Lion,  of  Scotland,  and  the  Lady  Constance, 
of  Shakespeare's  "  King  John  "  were  imprisoned.  Here, 
too,  according  to  legend,  King  Arthur  and  his  knights  of 
the  Round  Table,  sleep  in  a  secret  underground  room, 
awaiting  a  call  from  a  needy  world. 

The  cathedral  city  of  Durham  can  be  reached  via 
Darlington,  which  has  little  to  interest  the  traveller,  but 
on  show  at  the  railway  station  is  the  first  steam  locomotive 
ever  driven.  On  September  29th,  1825,  George  Stephenson 
drove  this  weird  object  with  a  train  of  thirty-eight  wagons 
from  Stockton  to  Darlington  "  with  such  velocity  that  in 
some  parts  the  speed  was  frequently  twelve  miles  an  hour." 

Instead  of  taking  the  Darlington  road,  however,  the 
tourist  should  preferably  go  north-west  from  Richmond  to 
Barnard  Castle,  which  stands  picturesquely  on  a  rocky 
eminence  overlooking  the  Tees.  Its  ruined  castle  is  now 
largely  covered  by  ivy,  though  the  old  walls  show  here  and 
there.  In  the  town  is  the  "  King's  Head  "  Inn,  visited  by 
Charles  Dickens  in  1838.  The  Bowes  Museum  here  houses 
a  priceless  collection  of  objets  d'art,  including  rare  tapestries. 
It  is  said  that  Cromwell  lodged  at  an  ancient  house  in  the 
main  street,  named  Blagroves.  Ten  miles  north-west  of 
Barnard  Castle  is  the  holiday  resort  of  Middleton-in-Tees- 
dale,  which  may  be  called  the  "  capital  "  of  the  beautiful 
Teesdale  district,  one  of  the  attractions  of  which  is  High 
Force,  the  most  spectacular  waterfall  in  England. 

No  English  city  can  compare  with  Durham  for  beauty 
of  situation.  The  city  clusters  round  the  rocky  eminence 
on  which  stands  the  castle  and  the  great  Cathedral,  the 
Nave  of  which  is  probably  the  finest  piece  of  Norman 
work  in  the  country.  The  Sanctuary  knocker  on  the  door 
of  the  North  Porch  is  of  peculiar  interest,  and  so  late  as 
1524  fugitives  from  justice  reaching  Durham  and  laying 
hands  on  the  knocker  were  safe  under  the  protection  of 
"St.  Cuthbert's  Peace." 

By  way  of  Chester-le-Street,  where  on  Shrove  Tuesday 
the  whole  population  play  football  in  the  street,  we  come 
to  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  a  county  town  and  cathedral  city, 
famous  for  its  export  of  coal  ;  busy  and  prosperous,  and  the 
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home  of  many  of  the  world's  greatest  ship-building 
companies.  Before  trekking  northwards  for  the  border, 
the  visitor  can  spend  a  few  hours  at  the  popular  bathing 
resort  of  WTiitley  Bay,  2  miles  north  of  T}Tiemouth,  and 
then  returning  to  Newcastle  take  the  road  to  Hexham 
in  order  to  see  the  grandest  and  most  impressive  Roman 
remains  in  all  Britain — Hadrian's  Wall,  built,  it  is  generally 
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believed,  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian  in  A.D.  120.  Hexham, 
itself,  has  a  noble  nine-arched  bridge  and  a  grand  Abbey 
with  a  Saxon  crypt  of  the  7th  century.  Here  the  tourist 
can  cross  the  T\Tie  and  go  westwards  to  Housesteads, 
where  he  will  see  the  wall  winding  its  way  across  the 
bare  uplands  like  a  ribbon.  It  is  an  awe-inspiring  relic  of 
Roman  power. 

Returning  to  Hexham  the  moorland  route  can  be  taken 
to  Rothbury,  a  health-resort,  beautifully  situated  on  the 
little  river  Coquet,  thirty-five  miles  north-west  of  Newcastle, 
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and  a  town  which  yearly  attracts  an  increasing  number  of 
health-seekers,  sportsmen  and  lovers  of  the  ancient  and 
picturesque. 

Twelve  miles  from  Rothbury  is  the  town  of  Alnwick, 
with  its  ancient  grim-looking  Castle,  home  of  the  Percies, 
whose  successors,  the  Dukes  of  Northumberland,  still  own 
it.  The  exterior  suggests  that  it  is  a  fortress  pure  and 
simple,  but  in  reality  it  is  a  luxurious  residence  full  of 
priceless  art  treasures  and  antiques. 

Far  off  to  the  right  we  can  see  Bamburgh  Castle 
looming  up  on  its  broad  cliff  and  facing  it.  Holy  Island, 
sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  Saxon  saints  Cuthbert  and 
Aidan,  and  containing  the  remains  of  Lindisfarne  Priory, 
a  Benedictine  house  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  seventh- 
century    Priory. 

Berwick-on-Tweed  finds  us  on  the  borders  of  Scotland. 
Although  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Tweed,  it  is 
now  attached  to  Northumberland,  but  for  centuries  its 
ownership  was  disputed  and  one  can  well  imagine  that 
life  there  was  not  especialh'  peaceful.  Relics  of  those  days 
can  still  be  seen  in  the  considerable  remains  of  its  old  walls. 
Berwick  possesses  splendid  golf  links  and  is  a  famous  salmon 
fishing  centre.  The  Ro3'al  Border  Bridge  is  one  of  Robert 
Stephenson's  engineering  triumphs  and  receives  an  annual 
maintenance  grant  from  the  Government,  a  custom  which 
originated  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  There  is  also  a 
picturesque  17th  century  bridge  of  15  arches  and  a  fine 
new  bridge  nearing  completion. 

BONNIE   SCOTLAND. 

Entering  Scotland  by  way  of  Berwick-on-Tweed,  we 
are  at  once  in  the  "  Scott  Country,"  which  extends  from 
Berwick,  via  the  Tweed  Valley,  to  Edinburgh. 

Seven  miles  south-west  of  Berwick  is  Norham  Castle, 
erected  by  Bishop  Pudsey  of  Durham  in  1154,  which 
figures  in  the  introduction  to  "  Marmion." 

"Day  set  on  Norham's  castled  steep 
And  Tweed's  fair  river,  broad  and  deep." 

Coldstream  is  famous  as  the  original  home  of  the  Coldstream 
Guards,  raised  by  General  Monk  in  1660. 
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Kelso  is  a  bright  and  charming  town  where  Scott's 
first  book,  "  The  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,"  was 
published,  and  where  he  was  at  school.  The  fine  ruins  of 
Kelso  Abbey,  destroyed  by  the  EngHsh  in  1545,  are  well 
worth  a  visit,  while  not  far  from  the  town  is  Ednam,  where 
James  Thomson  the  poet  of  the  "  Seasons  "  was  born. 

Dryburgh  Abbey  is  now  a  beautiful  ruin,  only  the 
North  Transept  remaining,  and  here  the  great  novelist  Sir 
Walter  Scott  is  buried  with  his  ancestors,  his  wife,  his  son, 
and  his  son-in-law,  Lockhart,  who  was  also  his  biographer. 

It  is  only  a  short  distance  from  Drj'burgh  to  Melrose, 
where  is  the  beautiful  Abbey  so  loved  by  Scott  and  gi\en 
to  the  nation  a  few  years  ago  by  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch. 
Under  the  great  east  window  the  heart  of  the  Bruce  lies 
buried,  so  tradition  says.  Here,  too,  rests  Alexander  II 
King  of  Scotland,  who  died  in  1249,  and  James,  second  Earl 
of  Douglas,  who  fell  at  Chevy  Chase  in  1388. 

For  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  Sir  \\'alter  Scott 
lived  at  Abbotsford,  three  miles  from  Melrose  on  a  bend  of 
the  river  Tweed,  and  while  here  wrote  several  of  his  best 
books,  including  Guy  Mannenng,  The  Heart  of  Midlothian, 
Ivanhoe,  Kenilworth,  and  The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth. 

From  Abbotsford  we  proceed  via  Galashiels,  a  thriving 
woollen  town,  possessing  an  exceptionally  fine  War  Memorial, 
and  Innerleithen,  to  Peebles,  a  finely  situated  towTi,  in 
charming  country'  and  deriving  something  of  the  air  of 
antiquity  from  its  Towti  Cross,  its  Parish  Church,  founded 
1261,  and  Queensbury  House,  now  an  Institute  and  Reading 
Room.  The  ruins  of  Neidpath  Castle,  a  typical  Border 
Keep,  are  a  mile  from  the  town.  From  Peebles  the  road 
runs  over  moorland  country  until  we  arrive  at  Edinburgh. 

"  Auld  Reekie,"  as  Scott  called  Scotland's  capital,  is 
one  of  the  most  fascinating  cities  in  Europe  and  in  beaut}' 
of  situation  is  probably  unrivalled.  It  is  only  matched 
by  London  among  British  cities  in  historical,  romantic  and 
literary  associations  ;  in  architectural  attractions  and  in 
its  treasures  of  antiquity. 

Its  chief  thoroughfare.  Prince's  Street,  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  world.  Few  cities,  indeed,  can  boast  a  street 
so  wide,  so  attractive  and  so  imposing.     Its  outstanding 
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feature  is  the  Scott  Monument,  with  its  magnificent  Gothic 
canopy,  200  feet  high,  beneath  which  is  seated  a  marble 
figure  of  Scott. 

There  has  been  a  castle  overlooking  Edinburgh  ever 
since  the  seventh  century,  when  Edwin  built  a  fortress  and 
gave  the  town  its  name- — Edwin's  Burgh,  which  has  now 
become  Edinburgh.  Portions  of  the  present  historic 
structure  date  from  the  11th  century  and  among  its  many 
points  of  interest  is  Queen  Margaret's  Chapel,  which  dates 
from  about  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  Facing  it 
is  the  fifteenth  century  cannon  known  as  Mons  Meg,  which, 
it  is  interesting  to  note,  is  said  to  have  been  made  at  Mons, 
in  Belgium.  It  was  used  in  the  '45  Rebellion,  and  later 
brought  to  the  Tower  of  London.  The  castle  played  a  big 
part  in  the  lives  of  the  sixteenth  century  notabilities,  and 
relics  abound  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  Darnley,  James  VI 
of  Scotland,  who  became  James  I  of  England  when  the 
Union  took  place.  The  Regalia  Room  contains  the  Crown 
Jewels  of  Scotland,  whose  history  has  been  one  of  vicissi- 
tudes. Edinburgh  Castle  epitomizes  the  whole  history 
of  Scotland  and  one  might  write  volumes  without  exhausting 
its  historical  associations. 

The  latest  of  the  many  monuments  on  the  Castle  Rock 
is  the  Scottish  National  War  Memorial,  which  was  opened 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  July  14th,  1927.  Opposite  the 
Castle  is  the  American  Memorial  to  Scottish  valour  and 
sacrifice  during  the  Great  War.  It  was  unveiled  by  the 
American  Ambassador  on  September  7th,  1927. 

Descending  the  hill  from  the  Castle  we  traverse 
Lawnmarket  until  we  reach  Greyfriars  Church  and  Church- 
yard, a  spot  sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  Covenantors. 
According  to  the  inscription  on  the  Martyrs  Monument 
in  the  churchyard,  18,000  were  martyred  between  1661 
and  1668.  On  a  flat  stone  in  the  churchj^ard  the  National 
Covenant  was  signed  in  1638  by  the  barons  and  gentry  of 
Scotland. 

St.  Giles'  Church,  dating  from  1385,  is  yet  another 
edifice  where  memories  crowd  thick  and  fast — memories 
of  John  Knox,  the  stern,  rugged  figure  of  the  Reformation, 
heroic  Montrose,  who  was  executed  just  outside,   Jenny 
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Geddes,  who,  by  throwing  her  stool  at  the  head  of  the  Dean, 
initiated  a  revolution.  Monuments  and  memorials  to 
soldiers,  scholars,  mathematicians  and  professors,  the 
tattered  colours  of  gallant  Scottish  regiments,  the  beautiful 
chapel  of  the  Order  of  the  Thistle,  Scotland's  proudest 
Order,  all  are  intimately  associated  with  the  life  and  history 
of  the  country. 

Holyrood  is  another  place  redolent  of  history.  The 
Abbey  ruins  are  said  to  date  from  1128,  but  it  has  been 
discovered  that  an  Early  Christian  Church  stood  on  the 
site  centuries  before.  In  the  Chapel  Royal  Charles  I  was 
crowned  King  of  Scotland  :  James  II,  James  III  and  James 
IV  were  married,  and  the  ill-fated  Mar}%  Queen  of  Scots 
gave  her  hand  first  to  Darnley  and  then  to  Bothwell.  In 
the  palace  the  apartments  of  Darnley  and  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  can  be  inspected,  together  with  the  various  audience 
chambers  in  which  many  historic  interviews  have  been  held. 

Other  buildings  and  places  of  interest  in  this  enthralling 
city  which  should  be  seen  are  John  Knox's  house  in  the 
High  Street  and  containing  many  relics  of  the  great  reformer, 
the  Parliament  House,  dating  from  1632-40,  where  the 
Courts  of  Session  are  held,  the  Canongate,  with  many 
historic  houses,  the  Grassmarket,  which  was  once  the  place 
of  execution,  as  well  as  the  famous  Arthur's  Seat  (822  feet 
above  the  sea)  from  which  a  magnificent  panorama  can  be 
gained  embracing  twelve  counties. 

From  Edinburgh  the  tourist,  if  he  chooses,  can  cross 
the  Forth  Bridge  (which,  apart  from  its  approaches,  is 
just  over  a  mile  long  and  cost  ;£2,750,000)  and  explore  the 
"  Kingdom  of  Fife,"  or  he  can  first  travel  to  Stirling  and 
Callander,  for  the  far-famed  Trossachs,  the  beautiful  and 
romantic  district  so  exuberantly  described  by  Scott  in  his 
"  Lady  of  the  Lake."  It  is  a  region  of  dells,  crags,  woods, 
green  glades  and  silver  lakes,  like  Katrine,  with  Ben  Venue 
and  Ben  Ledi  as  a  background  ;  but  lovely  as  it  is,  it  is 
not  by  any  means  the  best  that  Scotland  has  to  show  in 
the  way  of  scenery. 

In  the  so-called  "  Kingdom  of  Fife  " — the  country 
between  the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Tay — there  are  many 
delightful  and  historic  places  worth  visiting. 
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Kinross  is  a  convenient  spot  from  which  to  explore 
the  romantic  Loch  Leven.  The  waters  of  this  lake, 
incidentally,  provide  the  finest  trout  fishing  in  the  world. 
Loch  Leven  is  famous  historically,  for  on  one  of  its  islands 
is  Lochleven  Castle,  from  which  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  es- 
caped in  a  boat  afteran  imprisonment  which  lasted  from  July, 
1567,  to  May,  1568.  Dumfermline  was  a  favourite  residence 
of  Scottish  kings,  and  the  Abbey  whose  Norman  nave  now 
forms  part  of  the  parish  church,  was  their  recognised  place 
of  burial.  There  are  also  some  fragmentary  ruins  of  the 
Palace.  To  Americans  the  town  is  further  interesting  as 
the  birthplace  of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  who  was  one  of  its 
greatest  benefactors.  Visitors  can  see  the  humble  cottage 
in  which  he  was  born. 

St.  Andrews,  one  of  the  historic  towns  of  Scotland, 
is  the  Mecca  of  lovers  of  the  "  roj'al  and  ancient  game  of 
golf,"  and  its  links  are  among  the  best  in  Britain.  The  town 
is  full  of  quaint  nooks  and  corners,  and  possesses  in  the 
once  magnificent  cathedral,  the  castle,  and  the  12th  century 
church  of  St.  Rule,  three  of  the  most  fascinating  ruins 
north  of  the  Tweed. 

If  the  tourist  elects  to  go  direct  to  the  Trossachs, 
after  leaving  Edinburgh,  he  will  pass  through  Stirling, 
grandly  placed  on  an  eminence  above  the  Forth,  and 
dominated  by  its  historic  castle,  which  crests  a  might}- 
rock  and  forms  a  landmark  for  miles  around.  The  Castle 
from  an  early  date  played  its  part  in  the  history  of  Scotland. 
Captured  by  the  English  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth 
centurj',  it  was  considered  of  such  great  importance  that 
to  retain  possession  Edward  II  assembled  a  great  army 
and  undertook  the  invasion  of  Scotland  that  terminated 
in  his  defeat  at  Bannockburn. 

From  the  Trossachs  to  Perth,  which  is  modern  in 
appearance  and  with  hardly  any  relics  of  its  ancient  and 
historic  past,  we  pass  through  Dunblane,  a  cathedral  town, 
situated  amid  picturesque  scenery.  Thence  the  road  to 
Aberdeen  can  be  taken  along  the  coast,  through  Forfar, 
or  by  the  famous  road  to  Braemar  and  down  lovely  Deeside. 

Dundee,  the  first  of  the  towns  on  the  coast  route,  is 
celebrated  for  marmalade,   jute  and  shipbuilding,   biit  it 
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has  numerous  other  industries  and  is  one  of  the  chief  ports 
of  Scotland. 

Arbroath  has  two  special  points  of  interest  in  an 
ancient  sandstone  Abbey  and  the  Inchcape  Rock,  immor- 
talised by  Southey  in  his  ballad,  "  Sir  Ralph  the  Rover." 

Montrose  is  associated  with  the  "  Great  Marquis," 
whose  brilliant  Royalist  victories  during  the  Civil  War  were 
the  talk  of  Scotland  for  many  a  long  day.  Here,  too,  the 
Royalist  party  stayed  for  some  time  during  the  rebellion 
of  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie  in  1745.  A  few  miles  north-west 
in  delightful  surroundings  is  Edzell,  a  favourite  summer 
resort  with  a  first-class  golf-course.  Not  far  from  Montrose 
are  the  romantic-looking  ruins  of  Dunnottar  Castle,  where 
the  crown  and  sceptre  of  Scotland  were  kept  until  the 
Reformation. 

Close  to  Forfar,  a  quiet  little  country  town,  is  Kirrie- 
muir, the  birthplace  of  Sir  J.  M.  Barrie,  which  he  has 
described  in  "Margaret  Ogilvie"  and  "A  Window  in  Thrums." 

History  and  legend  are  so  intermingled  around  the 
castle  of  Glamis  (pronounced  "  Glawms  ")  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other.  The  castle 
is  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Strathmore,  whose  daughter  is 
the  Duchess  of  York.  Glamis  Castle  dates  mostly  from  the 
17th  century,  but  it  includes  portions  which  are  much 
older.  Here  Shakespeare  laid  the  scene  of  the  murder  of 
Malcolm  H,  King  of  Scotland,  by  Macbeth, Thane  of  Glamis. 

Four  miles  from  Perth,  on  the  road  from  Edinburgh, 
we  pass  the  Bridge  of  Earn,  a  beautiful  spot,  once  a  "  Spa  " 
and  still  a  favourite  summer  resort.  It  has  a  picturesque 
ivy-clad  bridge  dating  from  medieval  times. 

The  road  from  Perth  to  Braemar  is  mountainous,  and 
runs  through  Blairgowrie  and  the  Spital  of  Glenshee  and 
finally  beside  Clunie  Water,  before  reaching  the  head  of 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  valleys  in  Britain.  Braemar 
is  chiefly  notable  for  its  charming  highland  river  scenery,  the 
Royal  Castle  of  Balmoral,  built  by  Queen  Victoria  in  1854, 
and  the  famous  "  Braemar  Meeting  "  of  the  Highland  Clans, 
which  takes  place  annually.  Past  Ballater,  a  quiet  little 
town  beloved  of  tourists,  we  make  our  way  through 
beautiful  scenery  and  delightful   Deeside  villages  to  the 
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University  and  Cathedral  city  of  Aberdeen,  famous  chiefly 
for  doctors,  granite  and  fish.  The  town  is  almost  entirely 
constructed  of  the  grey  granite  which  is  world-famous,  and 
possesses  some  magnificent  buildings,  such  as  Marischal 
College  and  King's  College,  and  the  red  granite  cathedral 
of  St.  Machar,  which  dates  from  1356,  although  it  was 
almost  entirely  reconstructed  in  1424-40.  Lord  Byron 
was  a  scholar  at  the  Grammar  School  ;  and  a  fine  statue 
of  the  poet  stands  in  front  of  the  School  buildings.  One  is 
inclined  to  forget  that  Aberdeen  is  a  seaside  resort,  for  the 
beach  is  unobtrusive,  but  there  are  five  miles  of  fine  sands 
and  the  usual  accompaniments  in  the  w-ay  of  amusements. 
The  sight  at  the  Fish  Market,  when  the  trawlers  and  drifters 
are  discharging,  is  well  worth  rising  early  to  see. 

From  Aberdeen  we  can  take  the  road  to  Elgin  by  way  of 
Kintore  and  Inverurie  ;  or  through  Ellon  to  Banff  and 
then  by  the  road  that  runs  near  the  coast.  Ancient  Banff, 
with  quaint  old  houses  and  ruined  castle,  is  a  seaport, 
holiday  resort  and  centre  for  golfing,  salmon-fishing,  and 
grouse  shooting. 

Lossiemouth,  the  birthplace  of  Mr.  Rams-ay  Macdonald, 
ex-Prime  Minister  of  England,  is  another  health  resort  and 
golfing  centre  on  the  same  coast,  and  six  miles  from  Elgin. 

Near  Inverurie  is  the  height  of  Bennachie,  at  the  base 
of  which  is  Pitcaple  Castle,  which  sheltered  Mary  Stuart 
for  one  night  and  where  Montrose  was  held  prisoner  in  1650. 

Huntly  Castle,  formerly  the  home  of  the  Gordons,  is 
now  an  ancient  ruin,  having  been  abandoned  in  the  seven- 
ti'enth  century  for  Gordon  Castle,  at  Fochabers,  the  present 
home  of  the  Gordon  family. 

The  pre-eminent  attraction  at  Elgin  is  the  ruined 
Cathedral,  which  was  at  one  time  the  finest  ecclesiastical 
building  in  Scotland,  not  even  excepting  Montro.se.  It 
had  a  very  chequered  career  before  falling  into  ruins  in 
the  early  eighteenth  century. 

Just  outside  Forres,  which  is  a  flourishing  health 
resort,  is  a  stone  pillar  23  feet  in  height,  and  known  as 
Sueno's  Stone.  It  is  carved  and  inscribed  with  Runic 
characters  and  is  generally  supposed  to  celebrate  the  defeat 
of     the     Danes    in     the    early    eleventh    century.      Lord 
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Strathcona,  who  took  such  a  leading  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Canada,  was  born  at  Forres. 

Nairn  is  a  holiday  and  health  resort  with  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  one  of  the  driest  seaside  places  in  the  British 
Isles.  The  Highland  Games  held  in  August  are  the  great 
event  of  the  season. 

Between  Nairn  and  Inverness,  on  Drummossie  Moor, 
was  fought  in  1746  the  Battle  of  Culloden,  in  which  Prince 
Charlie,  the  j'oung  Pretender,  was  defeated  and  his  cause 
finally  crushed.  A  boulder  by  the  roadside  called  "  The 
Duke  of  Cumberland's  Stone,"  stands  where  the  English 
commander  had  breakfast  on  the  morning  of  the  battle, 
and  there  is  also  a  great  cairn  on  the  moor  to  mark  the 
scene  of  this  epoch-making  fight. 

Sixty  miles  south-west  of  Inverness  is  the  Isle  of  Skye, 
separated  from  the  mainland  at  the  Kyle  of  Lochalsh  by 
only  half  a  mile  of  water.  Johnson,  who  paid  a  visit  to 
the  island  in  company'  with  Boswell,  gives  it  considerable 
prominence  in  his  Journey  to  the  Hebrides.  The  interior 
is  mountainous  and  wildly  grand,  and  the  scenery  of  the 
deeply  indented  coastline  in  many  places  magnificent. 
Trout  and  salmon  are  abundant  in  the  many  streams  and 
freshwater  lochs. 

Inverness,  one  of  the  old  Pictish  capitals,  is  a  fine 
town  with  a  stirring  history,  but  it  shows  few  traces  of  its 
ancient  origin.  Charmingly  situated  at  the  head  of  the 
Great  Glen,  it  is  easily  the  best  centre  for  tours  of  the 
Highlands  in  all  directions.  Of  the  Highlands  themselves 
it  is  impossible  to  write  in  detail.  The  spots  famous  for 
their  scenic  beauty  or  historic  interest  include  :  Strathpeffer, 
the  most  noted  Spa  in  North  Britain  ;  Loch  Shiel,  where 
the  Jacobite  banner  was  unfurled  in  the  summer  of  '45  ; 
the  country  between  Ballachulish  and  Crianlarich,  with 
its  wild,  awesome  scenery  ;  Aviemore,  overshadowed  by 
giant  Craigellachie  ;  Kingussie,  grandly  placed  among 
woods,  glens  and  mountains,  with  the  ruins  of  the  historic 
Ruthven  Castle  facing  it  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Spey  ; 
Nethybridge  and  the  Spey  Valley  ;  Dalwhinnie  and  the 
wildly  magnificent  Glen  Garrj^ ;  the  lovely  scenery  of  Glen 
Affric,  the  most  beautiful  of  Scottish  glens  ;    Blair  Atholl, 
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with  its  historic  castle  ;  the  Pass  of  KiUiecrankie,  where 
Dundee's  Highlanders  routed  the  forces  of  William  III  ; 
Pitlochry,  the  fashionable  Highland  Spa ;  Aberfeldy, 
immortalised  by  Burns  ;  Banavie  with  its  views  of  mighty 
Bc-n  Nevis  ;  Kenmore,  Crianlarich  and  Oban,  the  beautiful 
capital  of  the  Western  Highlands  ;  Ardlui,  at  the  head  of 
Loch  Lomond,  the  loch  of  a  charming  old  song  ;  Arrochar, 
neighboured  by  the  rugged  peak  of  the  Cobbler  ;  Tarbet, 
with  its  glorious  views  of  Ben  Lomond  ;  and  a  hundred  and 
one  other  places,  all  different  and  yet  part  of  the  wonderful 
Highlands. 

Glasgow,  the  "  second  city  of  the  Empire,"  possesses 
the  interest  which  a  great  industrial  city  must  always  have 
for  the  traveller.  It  is  world-famous  as  a  great  shipbuilding 
centre,  and  some  of  the  largest  and  finest  vessels  sailing 
to-day  were  launched  from  the  Clyde-side  yards.  But 
Glasgow  is  not  solely  industrial.  Its  University  stands 
high  among  the  Universities  of  Great  Britain,  and  its 
Art  Galleries  have  much  more  than  a  merely  local  fame, 
but  it  has  few  relics  of  the  past  save  its  cathedral,  which 
stands  on  the  highest  point  in  Glasgow.  It  is  Early  Enghsh 
in  style  dating  from  the  thirteenth  century,  the  earliest 
exi.sting  portions  dating  from  1197,  \\ith  additions  in  the 
15th  centur\'.  Glasgow  is  an  ideal  touring  centre,  for  it  is 
within  one  hour's  run  of  Loch  Lomond,  the  land  of  Scott 
and  Burns,  the  shores  of  the  Firth  of  Forth  and  the  Gram- 
pian  Mountains. 

Paisley  is  an  ancient  towTi  whose  relics  have  mostly 
disapjx'ared  under  modern  developments.  The  Abbey 
Church,  however,  contains  an  effig}'  of  Marjorie,  daughter 
of  the  Bruce,  and,  on  the  site  of  the  Choir,  a  slab  of  Sicilian 
marble  marks  the  spot  where  Robert  III  was  buried.  At 
Kilmarnock  we  are  reminded  that  we  are  in  the  Bums 
country  by  the  fine  memorial  to  the  poet  in  Kay  Park. 
The  first  edition  of  his  poems  were  published  in  this  town. 
The  cottage  at  Alloway,  two  and  a  half  miles  south  of  Ayr, 
where  he  was  born,  still  stands,  however,  and  is  preserved 
as  a  Museum  for  rehcs  of  the  poet.  Alloway  Kirk  is  the 
scene  of  Tarn  o'  Shanter's  amazing  adventures,  and  it  was 
from  here  that  the  furies  chased  him  as  far  as  the  Brig  o' 
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Doon.  At  the  Auld  Brig,  high  arched  over  the  shadowy, 
babbhng  waters,  we  are  reminded  of  the  plaintive  sadness 
of ' '  Ye  banks  and  Braes  o'  Bonnie  Doon . "  The  imposing  Burns 
monument  stands  on  a  knoll,  beyond  the  Auld  Brig  o'Doon. 

The  Auld  Brig  of  Ayr  has  been  standing  since  the  13th 
century,  but  has  been  recently  restored.  It  was  from  the 
Castle  Prison  that  the  supposedly  dead  body  of  Wallace 
was  thrown,  to  be  found  by  his  old  nurse,  who  restored  him 
to  life.  Here,  too,  the  massacre  of  the  Scottish  nobles 
took  place,  in  revenge  for  which  Wallace  burnt  the  English 
in  the  barns  of  Ayr. 

There  are  several  coast  resorts  in  this  district  which 
will  well  repay  the  tourist  who  can  find  time  to  visit  them. 
One  such  is  Wemyss  Bay,  most  charmingly  situated  on  the 
Clyde,  16  miles  directly  north-west  of  Paisley.  It  has 
regular  steamer  connexions  with  the  other  Clyde  resorts 
and  with  the  Western  Highlands  ;  it  also  has  an  18-hole 
golf  course  and  a  good  hotel. 

Turnberry,  seventeen  miles  south-west  of  Ayr  on  the 
Ayrshire  coast,  is  an  attractive  little  bathing  resort  with  a 
good  hotel  and  one  of  the  finest  golf  courses  in  Great  Britain, 
set  in  the  midst  of  pretty  scenery.  Turnberry  Castle, 
associated  with  Robert  the  Bruce,  and  other  interesting 
ruins  are  in  the  vicinity. 

Troon,  six  and  a  half  miles  north  of  Ayr,  is  a  port  and 
favourite  watering  place  with  fine  sands,  also  a  great 
golfing  resort,  the  player  having  choice  in  the  near  neigh- 
bourhood of  no  less  than  seven  18-hole  courses. 

Stranraer,  on  the  land-locked  bay  of  Loch  Ryan, 
twenty-five  miles  as  the  crow  flies  south-west  of  Turnberry, 
provides  good  bathing,  but  is  best  known  as  a  centre  for 
many  charming  excursions.  From  this  port  is  the  shortest 
sea  route  to  Ireland. 

Portpatrick,  seven  and  a  half  miles  from  Stranraer, 
is  so  named  after  Ireland's  patron  saint,  who,  tradition 
says,  crossed  from  this  spot  to  Ireland.  It  is  a  pleasant 
little  coast  resort,  well  sheltered  by  lofty  cliffs  and  facing 
south-west.  For  nearly  200  years  the  mail  was  sent  from 
here  to  Donaghadee,  this  route  of  21  miles  being  the  shortest 
line  of  communication  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
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In  1849  the  mail  by  this  route  was  discontinued  and  the 
imposing  harbour  works  allowed  to  fall  into  decay. 

Dumfries  has  even  more  associations  with  Bums 
than  has  Ayr.  It  was  at  Ellisland,  six  miles  out,  that  he 
settled,  and  where  he  wrote  "Tam  o'  Shanter."  In  Dumfries 
is  the  house  in  Burns  Street,  in  which  he  passed  the  last 
three  years  of  his  life.  His  favourite  tavern,  "  The  Globe," 
in  High  Street,  contains  a  diamond-inscribed  window  pane 
bearing  verses  to  "  lovely  Poll}'  Stewart,"  and  the  seat 
where  the  bard  used  to  sit.  Turning  off  the  High  Street 
is  a  quaint  little  passage  leading  to  a  still  quainter  little 
house,  known  as  "  The  Hole  i'  the  Wa',"  which  contains 
a  large  collection  of  Burns'  relics.  The  Burns'  National 
Memorial  dominates  St.  Michael's  Churchyard,  and  beneath 
the  Mausoleum  he  lies  buried.  In  this  churchyard  are  also 
the  martyrs'  Memorial  and  the  graves  of  many  of  the 
Covenanters.  Other  features  of  interest  in  Dumfries  are 
the  Midsteeple,  from  which  Bums'  funeral  started  in  1796, 
Devorgilla's  Bridge,  the  Greyfriars  Church,  and  the  "  Com- 
mercial "  Hotel  in  the  High  Street  where  Bonnie  Prince 
Charlie  lodged  on  his  return  from  Derby  in  '45.  Along  the 
banks  of  the  winding  river  Nith,  on  which  Dumfries  stands. 
Bums,  in  one  of  his  evening  walks,  composed  the  heart- 
stirring  war-song  "  Scots  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled." 

From  Dumfries  we  make  our  way,  through  Gretna 
Green,  scene  of  so  many  runaway  marriages,  to  grey  old 
Carlisle,  the  gateway  to  the  English  Lakes. 

CARLISLE   TO   CHESTER. 

Carlisle  as  a  border  town  had  a  chequered  career  and 
was  the  centre  of  many  a  fierce  fray  in  olden  days.  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  was  imprisoned  here  for  a  time  in  the  castle, 
and  Sir  Walter  Scott  married  Margaret  Carpenter  in  the 
Cathedral.  During  recent  years  it  has  been  the  subject 
of  an  experiment  in  liquor  control,  with  such  complicated 
results  that  interested  parties  of  directly  opposing  principles 
point   to  Carlisle   to  substantiate  their  claims. 

By  way  of  Bothel  and  Little  Crosthwaite,  whose  old 
church  contains  a  white  marble  cffig}'  of  the  poet  Southey 
wrought  by  the  untaught  Northumbrian  sculptor  Lough, 
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we  pass  through  magnificent  mountain  scenery  to  Keswick, 
on  Derwentwater,  which  is  generally  recognised  as  the 
capital  of  the  Northern  Lakes.  Derwentwater  is  one  of 
the  loveliest,  if  not  the  loveliest,  of  the  lakes.  North- 
west lies  Bassenthwaite,  connected  with  Derwentwater 
by  the  river  Derwent,  together  with  the  peaks  of  Skiddaw 
and  the  Saddleback.  Into  Keswick  from  the  east  flows  the 
Greta,  on  the  banks  of  which  is  Greta  Hall,  at  one  time  the 
house  of  Coleridge,  and  subsequently  of  Southey,  while 
at  the  southern  end  are  the  famed  Falls  of  Lodore,  enchant- 
ing Grange-over-Sands,  and  awesome  Borrowdale.  Above 
the  "  Jaws  of  Borrowdale  "  Glaramara  (2,560  feet)  rises 
ruggedly,  with  Scafell  and  Bowfell  behind  it. 

Crummock  Water  and  Buttermere  are  wildly  desolate 
and  lonely  and  have  a  weird  fascination.  Skirting  Crum- 
mock Water  on  its  eastern  shore  we  pass  beneath  the  shadow 
of  half-a-dozen  high  fells  (Grasmoor  2,791  feet,  being  the 
highest)  with  smooth  green  sides,  and  of  remarkable  steep- 
ness, all  of  them  over  2,000  feet  in  height.  South  of 
Buttermere  is  the  rough  and  dangerous  Honister  Hause, 
a  pass  that  leads  to  Keswick.  Coaches  take  this  route 
from  the  latter  town,  and  return  by  Buttermere  Hause 
and  Newlands  Valley. 

Loweswater  is  one  of  the  less  frequented,  but  never- 
theless one  of  the  most  charming,  of  the  Lakes,  and  lies 
away  lo  the  left  as  you  travel  the  Lorton  Road. 

Wordsworth  was  born  at  Cockermouth  in  1770,  and 
the  house  still  stands  in  the  main  street.  There  is  a 
memorial  to  the  poet  and  his  sister  Dorothy,  in  the  Public 
Park.  Another  interesting  feature  is  the  ancient  Norman 
ruined  Castle,  dismantled  during  the  Civil  War. 

Grasmere  is  the  home  of  mountain  sports  and  the 
training  ground  of  dalesmen  champions  in  fell-racing, 
hound-trail,  wrestling  and  jumping  ;  it  is  also  a  famous 
hunting  centre. 

William  Wordsworth  lived  at  Dove  Cottage  for  many 
years,  during  which  he  wrote  "  The  Excursion,"  "  The 
Prelude,"  and  many  other  of  his  works.  The  graves  of 
both  Wordsworth  and  his  wife,  and  also  of  several  members 
of  his  family,  may  be  seen  in  Grasmere  churchyard,  while 
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Dove  Cottage,  in  which  XN'ordswortli  hvcd  for  several 
years,  is  now  a  museum  of  Wordsworth  reUcs. 

Within  half  a  mile  of  Grasmerc  is  Rydal  Water,  and 
high  up  among  the  woods,  Rydal  Mount,  where  Wordsworth 
lived  from  1817  until  his  death  in  1850.  It  is  not  open  to 
tlie  public.  The  views  from  Rydal  Mount,  over  Rydal 
Water,  Silver  Howe,  the  rugged  steeps  of  Loughrigg,  the 
Langdale  Pikes  and  the  winding  Rothay,  are  exquisitely 
beautiful.  On  the  northern  shore  of  Rydal  Water  lies 
Nab  Cottage,  where  De  Quincey  lived,  and  alter  him  Hartley 
Coleridge,  the  distinguished  son  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 

Going  towards  Ambleside,  on  the  Rothay  Road,  we 
see  Loughrigg  Holme,  where  lived  Edward  Ouillinan,  who 
married  Wordsworth's  daughter,  Dora,  and  a  little  further 
on,  Foxe  Howe,  the  Lakeland  home  of  Arnold  of  Rugby, 
where  he  wrote  his  "  History   of  Rome." 

Ambleside,  which  lies  near  the  site  of  a  Roman  station, 
and  is  traversed  by  the  magnificent  main  Lakeland  trunk 
road,  is  an  admirable  centre  for  exploring  south-central 
Lakeland.  Windermere,  Rydal  Water,  Grasmere  and 
Elterwater  are  within  easy  walking  distance,  and  the 
neighbourhood  is  a  delightful  one  in  which  to  ramble. 
Windermere  is  the  largest  of  the  lakes.  The  upper  reaches 
are  the  deepest  and  finest.  At  its  head  the  majestic 
Loughrigg  Fell,  girt  by  the  twin  glens  of  the  Rothay  and  the 
Brathay,  towers  over  Ambleside,  while  the  peaks  of  Bowfell, 
the  Langdales  and  the  Coniston  mountains  appear  in  the 
background.  Wansfell  rises  on  the  eastern  shore  and 
]X'eping  out  from  the  woods  is  Dove  Nest,  at  one  time  the 
loved  home  of  Mrs.  Hemans,  the  poetess,  whose  works  were 
formerly  as  popular  in  America  as  they  were  in  England. 

At  the  southern  end  of  the  lake,  in  a  beautiful  situation, 
stands  Newby  Bridge,  a  village  much  resorted  to  by 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  author  of  "  The  Scarlet  Letter  " 
and  "  Tanglewood  Tales." 

Troutbeck,  a  delightful  mountain  village,  was  the 
home  of  Hogarth,  the  eighteenth  century  artist,  and  here, 
too,  is  the  famotis  "  Mortal  Man  "   Inn. 

The  Parish  Church  at  Bowness  has  some  fine  stained 
glass  transferred  from  Cartmel  Priory  at  the  Dissolution, 
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and  also  on  the  walls  are  some  quaint  decorative  texts, 
which  were  long  obscured  by  our  Puritanical  forbears 
with  whitewash.  Bowness  and  Windermere  Village  are 
practicall}^  one,  and  from  the  Ferry  can  be  obtained  the 
finest  possible  view  of  the  lake.  A  little 
below  the  Ferry  lies  Storrs  Hall,  now  the 
Grand  Hotel,  where  Wordsworth,  Shelley, 
Southey,  Scott,  De  Quincey,  Professor 
Wilson  and  George  Canning  used  to  visit 
John  Bolton,  then  the  owner  of  the  house. 
From  Windermere  we  can  take  the 
road  to  Ullswater,  over  the  Kirkstone 
Pass  (1,481  feet  above  sea  level).  Ulls- 
water, for  sheer  beaut}'',  is  rivalled  only 
by  Derwentwater.  It  is  the  second 
largest  of  the  lakes,  and  is  traversed  by 
WILLIAM  pleasure  steamers  from  which  the  finest 
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roundings can  be  obtained. 
Within  easy  reach  of  Ambleside  is  Hawkshead,   the 
most    picturesque    and    old-fashioned    of    Lakeland's    few 
towns.     A  local  poet  well-described  it  as  : 
"  An'  angles,  twists  and  crooks. 
With  penthouses  and  gables   over  archways, 
wents  and  nooks." 
Wordsworth  attended  the  old  Grammar  School  and  visitors 
may  see  the  very  desk  at  which  he  sat  and  on  which  he 
carved  his  name. 

Esthwaite  W^ater  is  quiet  and  reposeful,  and  calmly 
beautiful,  quite  different  from  the  more  rugged  and  awe- 
inspiring  scenery  which  predominates  in  Lakeland. 

From  Hawkshead  we  make  our  way  to  Coniston  and 
once  again  find  ourselves  amidst  wild  mountainous  scenery. 
The  rugged  peaks  of  the  Coniston  Old  Man,  Dow  Crag  and 
Wetherlam  and  a  dozen  and  one  other  hills  and  mountains 
look  down  on  the  gleaming  waters  and  wooded  shores. 
Coniston  village  is  at  the  head  of  the  lake  on  the  western 
side.  Almost  opposite  is  Tent  Lodge,  where  Lord  Tennyson 
spent  his  honeymoon,  and  on  the  same  side,  a  mile  further 
down,    is    Brantwood,    home    of    Ruskin,    where    he    was 
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visited  by  all  the  famous  men  of  letters  of  his  day.  A 
beautiful  cross  of  the  local  grey-green  stone  marks  the  spot 
in  Coniston  churchyard  where  Ruskin  was  buried. 

Wastwater  and   Ennerdale   are   two  very  impressive    — 
but  very  remote  lakes,  and  without  making  a  big  detour,  ■ 
are  onl}'  accessible  on  foot.     They  are,  however  well  worth 
visiting. 

Before  leaving  Lakeland  the  tourist  should  go  south 
through  Ulverston,  to  see  the  ruins  of  Furness  Abbey,  a 
Cistercian  house,  founded  in  1127,  situated  in  a  thickly 
wooded  valley  known  as  the  "  Glen  of  Deadly  Nightshade." 
South  of  Newby  Bridge,  in  the  north  corner  of  Morecambe 
Bay,  is  the  restful  and  beautiluj  little  seaside  town  of  Grange- 
over-Sands,  a  favourite  winter  resort  standing  under  the 
shelter  of  Hampsfell  (727  feet). 

From  Ulverston  we  can  leave  the  lakes  by  way  of 
Newby  Bridge  and  reach  Kendal,  the  most  picturesque 
town  of  its  size  in  the  North  of  England.  Ten  miles  east 
of  Kendal  is  the  little  market  town  of  Sedbergh,  situated 
at  the  foot  of  lofty  fells  in  the  valley  of  the  Lune.  It  is 
chiefly  notable  for  its  Grammar  School,  founded  in  1528, 
with  its  original  and  picturesque  school  house  still  in  use. 
Our  road  then  goes  south  through  the  delightful  old  town 
of  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  with  its  ancient  Devil's  Bridge,  to 
Lancaster,  with  its  ancient  castle  standing  sentinel  over 
the  town,  and  entered  through  the  magnificent  John  of 
Gaunt's  Gateway.  The  castle  is  used  for  a  variety  of 
purposes  and  serves  as  a  Shire  Hall,  Sessions  House, 
Assize  Courts  and  County  Gaol.  The  parish  church  is 
remarkable  for  its  fourteen  beautiful  canopied  stalls, 
"  wonderful  alike  in  design  and  execution."  Less  than  four 
miles  north-west  and  reached  by  motor-bus  or  train  is 
Morecambe,  a  popular  seaside  resort  with  fine  sands  on 
a  wide  bay  of  the  same  name. 

Preston  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Lancashire,  but 
most  of  its  antiquities  have  been  swept  away  by  the  tide 
of  modern  commercialism.  It  was  here  that  Richard  Ark- 
wright,  the  inventor  of  the  original  cotton  spinning  machine, 
was  born  in  1732,  while  a  few  miles  away,  at  Duxbury 
Hall,  was  the  home  of  Miles  Standish  (see  page  25). 
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Blackpool  is  the  most  popular  and  progressive  holiday 
resort  in  the  north-west  of  England.  To  the  allurements 
of  fine  sands  and  good  bathing  it  adds  a  marine  promenade 
three  miles  in  length,  three  extensive  piers,  several  theatres, 
concert  and  dancing  halls,  and  "  Eiffel  "  tower  500  feet 
high,  an  aquarium,  a  Winter  Garden  and  many  other 
attractions.  Ten  miles  north  of  Blackpool  lies  the  modern 
watering  place  of  Fleetwood  overlooking  Morecambe  Bay. 
It  is  the  port  for  a  nightly  mail  service  to  Belfast  (120 
miles)  and,  in  the  summer,  a  daily  steamer  service  to  Barrow 
and  the  Isle  of  Man. 

Liverpool  is  of  interest  to  Americans,  because  it  is 
American  cotton  and  the  trans-Atlantic  steamer  services 
that  are  responsible  for  the  prosperity  of  what  is  now 
England's  second  greatest  seaport.  The  city  has  some  fine 
public  buildings,  the  Walker  Art  (iallery,  which  contains 
many  of  the  works  of  English  masters,  being  the  finest  in 
the  provinces.  The  varied  shipping  traf^c  of  the  Mersey, 
ranging  from  the  world's  greatest  liners  to  small  coasting 
schooners,  is  an  unfailing  source  of  interest  both  to  the 
inhabitants  and  to  visitors. 

Manchester,  the  vigorous  centre  of  the  cotton  trade,  is 
also  a  port,  connected  with  the  sea  by  its  ship  canal.  The 
great  citj^  is  the  centre  of  a  district  with  a  population 
running  into  millions,  but  it  has  several  desirable  residential 
suburbs  like  Bowdon,  where  visitors  on  business  can  escape 
from  the  city's  noise  and  smoke. 

Soiithport  is  a  favourite  seaside  resort  and  residential 
centre,  eighteen  miles  from  Liverpool.  The  town,  which 
is  essentially  modern,  is  exceptionally  well  planned  and 
contains  many  fine  buildings.  Lord  Street,  the  main 
thoroughfare,  is  a  magnificent  boulevard  and  admittedly 
one  of  the  world's  finest  streets.  The  Winter  Gardens 
contain  a  theatre  and  conservatory,  and  there  is  a  fine  marine 
promenade  three  miles  long.  The  climate  is  genial  and 
bracing  and  there  is  a  very  high  average  of  sunshine. 

By  way  of  Birkenhead  we  can  reach  the  pleasant 
watering  place  of  Hoylake  and  West  Kirby,  situated  at  the 
entrance  to  the  River  Dee.  It  is  famous  among  golfers  for 
its  sph'udid  links,  which  are  among  the  best  in  England. 
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Thence  we  get  to  Chester,  one  of  the  historic,  as  it  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  medieval  looking 
cities  in  Britain.  The  walls  which  still  encircle  it  are  built 
on  Roman  foundations,  and  are  among  the  most  perfect 
and  complete  relics  of  the  ancient  walled  cities  of  England. 
The  unique  Rows — streets  of  ancient  houses,  with 
shops  on  two  levels  reached  by  quaint  galleries — are 
probably  not  earlier  than  the  thirteenth  century,  when 
most  of  the  city  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Chester  Cathedral 
was  originally  the  church  of  a  Benedictine  Monastery, 
and  was  built  over  a  period  ranging  from  the  eleventh 
to  the  fifteenth  centuries.  Special  note  should  be 
made  of  the  sixth  century  font  and  the  magnificent  choir 
stalls  carvings.  The  many  fine  examples  of  timbered 
architecture  in  which  Chester  aboimds  include  "  God's 
Providence  House"  (erected  1652),  Bishop  Lloyd's  Palace 
and  the  Old  Stanley  Palace  (built  1591).  The  Grosvenor 
Museum  houses  important  Roman  relics.  There  is  hardly 
a  spot  in  Chester  which  is  not  full  of  interest,  either  historical 
or  archaeological,  and  a  long  holiday  could  be  spent  here 
without  exhausting  the  attractions  of  this  delightful 
old  city, 
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From  Chester  we  go  through  Gresford,  described  by 
Washington  Irving  in  "  The  Angler,"  to  Wrexham,  where 
the  fine  15th  century  church  has  a  magnificent  tower 
which  is  one  of  the  so-called  "  Seven  Wonders  of  Wales." 
In  the  churchyard,  west  of  the  tower,  lies  buried  Elihu  Yale, 
a  great  benefactor  to  the  famous  American  University 
named  after  him  (see  page  25). 

Through  Ruabon,  centre  of  a  colliery  district,  we  come 
to  Llangollen,  buried  amidst  rugged  hills,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Dee.  Llangollen  Bridge  dates  from  the  fourteenth 
century  and  was  the  first  stone  bridge  to  be  built  in  Wales. 
Passing  the  ruins  of  Valle  Crucis  Abbey,  a  Cistercian  monas- 
tery founded  in  1200,  through  fine  mountain  scenery,  and 
over  the  Pass  of  Bwlch  Rhiwfclen,  we  reach  Ruthin,  a 
fascinating  little  town  with  fragments  of  an  ancient  castle, 
situated  in  the  beautiful  vale  of  Clwyd. 
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Llanrhaiadr  has  a  fine  parish  church  containing  a 
fine  "  Jesse  "  window  which,  during  the  turbulent  Stuart 
jxTiod,  is  reported  to  have  been  taken  out  and  buried  in 
the  churchyard  in  a  chest  made  from  the  trunk  of  a 
neighbouring  tree. 


Photo. 


THE  SWALLOW  FALLS, 
BETTWS-Y-COED. 


Denbigh  dominates  the  landscape  from  the  summit  of 
a  rocky  steep  and  has  a  ruined  castle  close  to  which  stood 
a  cottage,  the  birthplace  of  Sir  H.  M.  Stanley,  the  great 
explorer. 

The  charming  village  of  St.  Asaph  has  less  than  2,000 
inhabitants,  but  is  nevertheless  a  Cathedral  City,  even 
though  the  Cathedral  is  the  smallest  in  England  and  Wales. 
Mrs.  Hemans,  the  poetess,  who  lived  in  the  district  for 
many  years,  is  commemorated  by  a  tablet  and  a  memorial 
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window.  In  front  of  the  Cathedral  stands  the  fine 
monument  to  Dr.  Morgan,  the  translator  of  the  Bible  into 
\\'elsh  more  than  three  centuries  ago. 

Rhuddlan,  which  is  quite  near,  has  a  fine  ruined  castle 
dating  from  1015  which  was  occupied  for  three  \'ears  by 
Edward  I  during  his  wars  with  Wales. 

Conway,  the  "  most  striking  example  of  a  walled  town 
in  this  count'i'y,"  possesses  also  the  most  beautiful  and 
romantically  situated  castle  in  Wales.  It  was  built  by 
Edward  I,  in  1284,  in  the  vain  hope  of  overawing  the 
rebellious  Welsh.  Evidently  his  disrespectful  subjects 
were  not  greatly  impressed,  for  the  King  himself  was 
besieged  in  the  castle  and  only  the  timely  arrival  of  a  fleet 
bearing  provisions  from  Ireland  saved  him  from  an 
ignominious  surrender.  The  position  of  the  castle  is  most 
impressive  and  it  is  enhanced  in  some  ways  by  the  handsome 
Suspension  Bridge  under  the  ancient  walls. 

Llandudno,  the  "  Queen  of  North  Wales,"  is  a  delightful 
coast  resort  with  fine  bathing,  in  a  beautiful  position  four 
miles  north  of  Conway.  The  influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
makes  the  climate  as  equable  as  any  on  the  South  Coast. 
The  Happy  Valley  is  a  pleasure  resort  laid  out  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Great  Orme,  a  lofty  headland  yielding  views 
of  great  beauty.  The  road  to  Bettws-y-Coed  from  Conway 
follows  the  River  Conway  through  charming  scenery  past 
Trefriw  and  Llanrwst,  both  favourite  resorts  of  artists. 
At  Bettws-y-Coed  we  are  in  Snowdonia,  the  most  beautiful 
part  of  Wales.  The  little  old  church  in  the  woods  has  been 
superseded  and  the  quaint  Royal  Oak  Inn  has  developed 
into  a  hotel  of  some  pretensions,  though  the  old  signboard, 
painted  by  David  Cox,  R.A.,  is  still  preserved  in  the  hall. 
Bettws-y-Coed,  has  been  called  the  "  Paradise  of  Wales." 
The  scenery  around  is  exquisitely  beautiful  and  includes 
such  famous  spots  as  the  Swallow  Falls  and  the  Fair}^  Glen. 

Capel  Curig  is  a  favourite  base  for  ascents  of  Snowdon 
(3,560  feet),  the  highest  mountain  in  Wales,  and  makes  a 
good  centre  for  exploring  the  neighbourhood.  So  does 
Llanberis,  11  miles  west,  from  which  there  is  a  mountain 
railwa}'  to  the  summit  of  Snowdon.  Llanberis  is  reached 
by  way  of  Pen-y-Gwyrd,  with  a  lonely  Inn  906  feet  above 
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the  sea.  It  is  a  centre  for  mountaineering  and  rock 
climbing.  From  Capel  Curig  we  push  on  through  the 
magnificent  scenery'  of  Nant  Ffrancon  Pass,  and  Bangor, 
a  Cathedral  City  possessing  a  University  College,  to 
Caernarvon,  where  the  outstanding  feature  of  interest 
is  the  great  castle  built  by  Edward  I.  Its  walls  enclose 
an  area  of  three  acres  and  are  strengthened  by  thirteen 
massive  towers.  The  exterior  of  the  Castle  is  perfect, 
but  the  interior  has  only  great  bare  walls,  although 
the  Office  of  Works  have  carried  out  considerable  repairs 
in  recent  j'ears,  and  roofed  the  towers.  Caernarvon, 
like  Conway,  retains  its  ancient  walls,  built  in  1284-5. 

Two  miles  south-west  of  Bangor  the  Menai  Straits 
may  be  crossed  by  the  fine  Suspension  Bridge  to  the  Isle 
of  Anglesey.  The  island  was  in  early  days  the  chief  centre 
of  Druidism  and  later  on  the  stronghold  of  the  Welsh 
princes  in  their  struggle  against  Edward  I.  There  are 
several  attractive  little  coast  resorts,  Beaumaris,  which  has 
the  ruins  of  a  castle,  being  the  chief.  The  island  is  rich  in 
prehistoric  remains.  On  Hol^'head  Island,  to  the  west  of 
Anglesey  and  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  strait,  is  Hoty- 
head,  the  boat  station  for  the  steamers  plying  between 
North  Wales  and  Dublin. 

After  exploring  Anglesey  we  can  reach  Llanberis  by 
way  of  Caernarvon  and  go  through  Llanberis  Pass,  the 
wildest  mountain  pass  in  Wales,  flanked  by  Snowden  and 
Glyder  Fawr,  to  Beddgelert,  the  mountain  village  famed  as 
the  burial  place  of  Gelert,  the  legendary  "  faithful  hound 
who  saved  Llewelyn's  heir."  Thence  through  the  Pass  of 
Aberglaslyn,  we  travel  through  some  of  the  finest  scener}-  in 
North  Wales.  Here  the  tumultuous  river  Glaslyn  tumbles 
in  cascades  and  rapids  through  a  deep,  rugged  pine-clad 
gorge,  while  the  precipitous  cliffs  rise  almost  sheer  to  a 
height  of  some  700  feet. 

The  chief  attraction  of  Harlech,  the  first  place  of  note 
on  our  road  southward,  is  the  fine  Norman  Castle  built  by 
Edward  I  on  a  rugged  eminence.  It  was  captured  by 
Owen  Glyndwr,  the  last  of  the  Welsh  princes,  in  1404,  and 
sheltered  ^largant  of  Anjou  from  her  Yorkist  foes  in  1460. 
It  was  (luring  the  siege  of  1468  by  the  troops  of  Edward  IV 
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that  the  famous  Welsh  battle  song,  "  The  March  of  the 
Men  of  Harlech,"  was  composed. 

Barmouth  is  famed  for  its  mountain  and  coast  scenery 
and  its  beautiful  estuary  views.  Cader  Idris  and  other 
peaks  form  a  picturesque  background,  and  as  a  health  and 
pleasure  resort  it  is  increasing  in  popularity  year  by  year. 

Fairbourne  lies  opposite  to  Barmouth,  to  the  south  of 
the  portion  of  the  estuary  below  the  bridge.  It  is  a  quiet 
but  growing  health  resort  with  a  great  stretch  of  safe  sands 
and  commands  a  grand  view  of  the  mountains  grouped 
behind  Barmouth. 

Dolgelly  is  the  centre  of  a  district  of  almost  unrivalled 
beautv  and  is  six  miles  from  the  summit  of  Cader  Idris. 
The  visitor  should  make  certain  that  he  does  not  miss  such 
scenes  of  wild  beauty  as  may  be  seen  from  the  Torrent  Walk, 
the  Precipice  Walk  and  the  Rhaiadr  Falls  or  the  enchanting 
views  along  the  nine  miles  from  DolgeUey  to  Barmouth — 
probably  the  most  beautiful  walk  or  drive  in  Wales. 

Bala  lake,  the  largest  natural  sheet  of  water  in  Wales, 
can  be  reached  by  a  good  road  from  Dolgelley  and  from 
Bala  an  excursion  can  be  taken  to  the  great  lake  that  forms 
the  chief  reservoir  for  the  Liverpool  water  supply — Lake 
X'yrnuy — which  took  eleven  years  to  construct.  It  is 
nearly  five  miles  in  length  and  in  its  making  an  old  church 
and  a  little  village  were  demolished,  the  spot  where  they 
stood  being  now  35  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  water. 

At  Aberystwyth  we  have  left  North  W  ales  and  Snow- 
donia  and  are  in  the  Plinlimmon  district,  a  little  less  majestic, 
perhaps,  than  the  country  we  have  passed  through  but, 
nevertheless,  possessing  scenes  of  great  beauty.  It  would 
be  hard  to  find  natural  beauty  to  excel  that  of  the  Rheidol 
Gorge  at  the  De\'irs  Bridge  and  the  Mynach  Falls.  Aber- 
ystwyth itself  is  a  popular  resort  and  a  L'niversity  town, 
and  there  are  some  interesting  castle  remains. 

Between  Aber^-stwyth  and  Fishguard  the  coast 
scenery  is  very  fine,  but  there  are  no  centres  of  outstanding 
interest  with  the  exception  of  the  attractive  little  bathing 
resorts  of  .\berayron  and  Gwbert-on-Sea.  Fishguard  is 
a  picture.squely  situated  little  town,  the  scene  of  the  French 
"  invasion  "  of  Great  Britain  in   1797,  and  chiefly  famous 
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to-day  as  a  "  short  cut  "  to  and  from  inward  and  outward 
bound  mail  steamers  at  Queenstown. 

From  Fishguard  the  tourist  ma}-,  if  he  chooses,  go 
south  to  Haverfordwest,  Pembroke  and  Milford  Haven 
and  then  east  to  old  Carmarthen  with  the  remains  of  a 
castle.  There  are  others — and  very  impressive  ones — at 
JManorbier,  Tenby  and  Kidwelly.  Tenby  is  a  delightfully 
situated  and  beautiful  old-world  town  uith  remains  of  its 
ancient  walls.     It  is  also  a  popular  health  resort. 

Inland  from  Aberystwyth  are  the  Devil's  Bridge  and 
Llangurig,  where  we  pass  through  some  of  the  wildest  and 
remotest  scenery  in  Wales,  from  whence  originate  the 
lordly  Severn  and  beautiful  Wye. 

Rhayader  is  a  charming  little  town  whose  principal 
feature  is  the  great  artificial  lake  Cwm  Elan,  from  which 
Birmingham  derives  its  water  supply.  A  house  in  the 
Elan  Valley,  which  is  now  submerged,  was  for  some  time 
the  home  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley. 

Builth  Wells  is  a  Spa  town  of  great  natural  beauty 
and  some  historic  interest.  Here  it  was  that  the  heroic 
Llewelyn  met  his  death  in  1282  when  his  followers  were 
finally  defeated  by  the  English  armies. 

Eight  miles  north  of  Builth  Wells  is  Llandrindod  Wells, 
the  most  important  of  the  Welsh  Spas.  It  possesses  a 
great  r umber  of  medicinal  springs,  saline,  sulphurous  and 
chalybeate.  A  town  of  modem  growth  it  has  a  very  pleasant 
situation,  good  golf  hnks,  attractive  public  parks,  a  boating 
lake  and  man}'  hotels.  The  surroundings  are  very 
picturesque. 

Proceeding  from  Builth  Wells  by  wa}'  of  Talgarth  and 
the  Pass  of  Cwm  Du,  running  beneath  the  glooming  heights 
of  the  Black  Mountains,  we  reach  Crickhowell,  on  the  Usk 
river,  named  after  Craig  Hywel,  or  "  Howel's  Stone," 
which  commemorates  Howel  ap  Rhys,  one  of  the  ancient 
princes  of  Wales. 

North-west  of  Crickhowell  and  14  miles  distant  is  the 
most  picturesquely  .situated  town  in  Wales — the  Cathedral 
town  of  Brecon  or  Brecknock.  Of  its  Norman  Castle  two 
towers  and  the  keep  or  Ely  Tower  remain,  while  the  ancient 
Prior}-  church,  an  intt-resting  structure,  is  now  theCathedral. 
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Abergawnny,  with  a  ruined  castle,  is  a  quiet  market 
town  surrounded  by  hills  and  resting  under  the  shadow 
of  the  Sugarloaf.  Nine  miles  away  are  the  remains  of 
Llanthony  Abbey,  standing  in  beautiful  seclusion,  while 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  Abbey  is  the  former  monastery 
founded  in  1870  by  "  Father  Ignatius,"  who  attempted 
to  revive  the  Benedictine  rule  in  England. 

Raglan  Castle,  dating  from  the  15th — 16th  centuries, 
is  a  trulv  magnificent  ruin,  with  fine  machicolated  towers 
and  is  one  of  the  few  which  still  retain  a  moat  filled  with 
water.  It  sustained  a  long  and  memorable  siege,  and  is 
noteworthy  as  ha\'ing  been  the  last  castle  in  the  realm  to 
capitulate  to  the  victorious  Roundheads. 

Usk,  a  small  agricultural  and  market  town  standing 
on  the  bank  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  also  cherishes 
the  ruins  of  a  twelfth  century  castle  which  boasts  associa- 
tions with  the  De  Clare  family.  Caerleon-on-Usk  stands 
on  the  sit<^  of  an  old  Roman  station  and  was  at  one  time  an 
important  military  base.  Near  Caerleon,  just  off  the  main 
road,  is  the  recently-excavated  Roman  station  of  Caerwent, 
wth  remains  of  towm  walls,  gateways,  forum,  temple  and 
arena. 

Newport  is  a  seaport  and  market  to\VTi  surrounded  by 
attractive  country-.  There  is  little  of  interest  in  the  town 
save  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle  built  round  about  the  year 
1200. 

Cardiff,  the  "  capital  of  Wales,"  is,  of  course,  a  noted 
seaport  and  industrial  centre,  but  it  is  famed  as  well  for 
its  very  fine  public  buildings.  St.  John's  Church  was 
erected  in  1473  by  Lady  Anne  Nevill,  daughter  of  Warwick 
the  Kingmaker,  and  wife  of  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
afterwards  Richard  III,  while  the  ancient  Castle,  now  the 
seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  was  for  long  the  prison  of 
Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy,  eldest  son  of  the  Conqueror. 

Swansea  grew  up  round  a  castle,  one  of  many  built 
in  the  Gower  peninsula  by  the  Norman  Conqueror,  and  has 
been  a  seaport  since  the  twelfth  centur^^  It  is  both  an 
industrial  city  and  a  health  resort,  splendidly  .situated 
on  a  magnificent  bay  and  possessing  miles  of  firm  sands 
stretching   as   far   as   its   attractive   suburb   of    Mumbles, 
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with  its  ancient  castle  of  Oystermouth.  The  south  coast 
of  Gowcr  is  noted  for  its  beautiful  bays  and  cliffs,  while 
inland  there  is  some  of  the  most  pastoral  and  unspoilt 
scener}'  to  be  found  in  Britain.  Swansea  Castle  is  the 
remains  of  a  palace  built  by  Bishop  Gower  in  the  14th 
century  and  has  a  finely  carved  arcaded  parapet. 

The  glories  of  the  Wye  Valle}'  can  be  explored  from 
Chepstow,  an  old  town  with  one  of  its  ancient  gates  and 
remains  of  its  walls.  Its  chief  attraction,  however,  is  the 
magnificent  ruined  castle  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many 
travelled  Englishmen,  is  the  most  picturesque  castle  ruin 
in  the  Three  Kingdoms.  During  the  Civil  War  Cromwell 
besieged  it  himself,  and  the  famous  preacher,  Jeremy 
Taylor,  was  imprisoned  here  during  the  same  war.  In  the 
walls  of  "  Jeremy  Taylor's  Tower  "  Roman  tiles  and  bricks 
may    be    discerned    readil3^ 

The  ruins  of  Tintern  Abbey  are  among  the  most 
beautiful  and  complete  in  this  countr\^  and  their  beauty 
is  enhanced  by  a  perfect  situation  on  ground  sloping  to  the 
river  Wye  and  backed  by  wooded  heights.  Although  the 
recent  work  of  restorers  will  undoubtedly  preserve  the 
ruins  for  a  long  time  to  come  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
clearing  of  the  ivy  from  the  walls  has  not  in  any  way  added 
to  the  appearance  of  this  old  pile.  This  lovel}'  Cistercian 
ruin  is  now  the  property  of  the  nation. 

Monmouth  is  an  ancient  town  engaged  to-day  in  various 
agricultural  interests.  The  slight  ruins  of  the  Castle  in 
which  Henry  V  was  born,  the  old  Monnow  Bridge  Gate  and 
the  ruins  of  the  Benedictine  Abbey  are  worthy  of  note. 
There  is  a  memorial  in  Agincourt  Square  to  the  Hon.  C.  S. 
Rolls,  one  of  the  earliest  of  flying  men,  who  lost  his  life 
at  Bournemouth  in  1910,  soon  after  he  had  accomphshed 
what  was  then  the  remarkable  feat  of  flying  the  Channel 
and  back  without  landing. 

Along  the  Wye  Valley  past  beautiful  Symonds  Yat, 
one  of  the  most  exquisite  stretches  of  river  scenery  in 
England,  we  make  our  wa}^  past  Goodrich  Castle,  an  ancient 
creeper-covered  fortress,  the  last  in  Hereford  to  jdeld  to 
the  Parliamentarians  during  the  Civil  War,  to  Ross-on- 
Wye,   a   charming,   sleepy   old   countr}"   town   inseparably 
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idtntitifcl  with  John  Kyrlc,  the  "  Man  of  Ross,"  who  was 
born  there  in  1637.  I-'rom  Ross  it  is  fifteen  miles  througli 
pleasant  agricultural  country  to  Hereford,  a  cathedral  and 
market  town  of  quiet  attractions.  The  Cathedral  is  not 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  important  churches  of  England, 
but  the  Nave  is  Norman  work  of  singularly  noble  and 
sokmn  character. 


TINTERN  ABBEY. 

From  Hereford  the  tourist  should  extend  his  journey 
northwards  in  order  to  see  two  of  the  most  attractive  towns 
in   England — Ludlow  and   Shrewsbury. 

Ludlow  stands  on  a  hillock,  washed  on  three  sides 
by  two  rivers.  Among  its  many  objects  of  interest  are 
the  majestic  castle,  the  noble  church,  the  ancient  bridge, 
and  many  grand  half-timbered  houses  and  inns,  the  finest 
of  the  latter  being  the  "  Feathers,"  with  richly  carved  half- 
timbered  front.  In  the  rooms  over  the  gatehouse  of  the 
Castle,  Butler  wrote  his  "  Hudibras,"  and  here,  too,  Milton 
produced  his  "  Comus,"  with  the  children  of  the  Earl  of 
Bridgewater  as  his  principal  characters. 

Through  Church  Stretton,  a  health  resort  in  a  pic- 
turesque setting,  we  reach  the  historic  and  rare  old  city  of 
Shrewsbury,  almost  encircled  by  the  Severn.     Its  Castle, 
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dating  mainly  from  the  year  1300,  overlooks  the  town 
from  a  commanding  position  on  a  hill,  and  there  are  some 
remains  of  its  old  town  walls,  including  one  of  the  original 
twenty  towers.  Its  fine  old  parish  church  is  renowned 
for  its  beautiful  stained  glass.  Grand  old  half-timbered 
houses  abound  in  some  of  Shrewsbury's  quaintly  named 
streets,  such  as  Murivance,  Nardol,  Dogpole  and  Shoplatch, 
while  the  town  is  famous  for  its  great  public  school,  one  of 
its  many  notable  "  old  boys  "  being  Charles  Darwin.  The 
English  Bridge,  built  in  1774,  was  taken  down  in  1925, 
stone  by  stone,  and  after  new  piers  had  been  provided,  the 
old  stones  were  replaced.  In  the  process  the  bridge  was 
doubled  in  width.     It  was  re-opened  in  1927. 

Twenty  miles  south-east  of  Shrewsbury  is  Bridgnorth, 
which  again  has  a  most  striking  situation  on  the  Severn, 
half  of  the  town  occupying  a  bluff,  steeply  overlooking  the 
river  and  reached  by  a  cliff  railway  and  stairs  cut  in  the 
solid  rock,  the  other  half  being  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  and  linked  with  the  upper  town  by  a  fine  stone  bridge. 
There  are  remains  of  the  old  castle  and  numerous  black  and 
white  buildings,  among  them  the  imposing  and  picturesque 
old  Town  Hall. 

THE  SHAKESPEARE   COUNTRY. 

Cutting  across  country  from  Ludlow  we  pass  through 
Tenbury,  a  small  market  town  possessing  medicinal  springs, 
on  to  Ombersley,  a  charming  village  containing  a  wealth 
of  half-timbered  houses,  and  Droit wich,  a  picturesque  and 
prosperous  spa  town  famous  for  its  brine  baths.  At  Droit- 
wich  we  can  turn  off  to  Worcester — The  "  Faithful  City  " — 
which  to-day  produces  porcelain  of  fine  quality  and  the 
original  Worcester  Sauce.  Worcester  Cathedral  affords 
examples  of  every  architectural  style  from  Early  Norman 
to   Late   Perpendicular. 

Eight  miles  south-west  of  Worcester  is  Great  Malvern, 
one  of  a  scattered  group  of  towns  on  the  breezy  Malvern 
Hills,  and  a  noted  Spa.  The  priory  church  has  some 
magnificent  medieval  glass. 

By  way  of  Alcester,  the  site  of  an  old  Roman  town, 
we  reach  Stratford-on-Avon. 
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In  only  too  many  cases  Stratford-on-Avon  figures  in 
the  globe  trotter's  itinerary  as  a  place  to  which  only  a  few 
hours  can  be  devoted — just  time  enough  to  visit  Shake  s- 
peare's  birthplace  and  one  or  two  other  places  with  which 
he  was  associated.  One  might  almost  regret  the  association 
between  Stratford  and  Shakespeare,  for  it  is  certain  that 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
hundred    the    name    Stratford-on-Avon    is    immediately 
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associated  with  that  of  Shakespeare,  a  great  deal  more 
attention  would  be  paid  to  the  very  real  charms  of  this 
Avonside  town. 

Stratford-on-Avon  is  a  fit  spot,  in  every  sense,  for  the 
birthplace  and  burial  place  of  the  world's  greatest  poet. 
It  is  a  quaint  town  and  attractive,  with  its  medieval 
shop-houses,  old-world  hostelries,  fine  old  church,  mellowed 
Georgian  residences,  curious  Guild  buildings  and  ancient 
bridge.  Here  one  gets  an  intimate  glimpse  of  the  England 
of  Shakespeare's  own  time,  and  we  pass,  time  and  time 
again,  houses  and  buildings  on  which  his  eyes  must  often 
have  rested. 
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Shakespeare's  birthplace  is,  of  course,  the  outstanding 
feature  of  interest  in  the  town,  and  this  old  black  and  white 
house,  which  was  purchased  in  1847  by  public  subscription 
at  a  cost  of  ;;^3,000,  may  be  found  in  Henley  Street,  a 
moment's  walk  from  the  American  Memorial  Fountain 
in  Rother  Street.  The  visitor  enters  through  the  front 
room  kitchen  and  passes  through  a  door  on  the  right  to 
the  Museum,  which  contains  an  interesting  collection  of 
objects  identified  with  Shakespeare  and  his  times.  The 
other  ground  floor  room  facing  on  to  the  street  is  the  record 
room,  wherein  are  stored  documents  and  records  relating 
to  the  Corporation.  This  room  is  not  open  to  the  public. 
At  the  back  of  the  house  is  a  room  formerly  consisting  of 
two  small  chambers,  in  which  it  is  assumed  John  Shakes- 
peare stored  wool.  Upstairs  is  the  birth  room,  where, 
according  to  tradition,  Shakespeare  was  born  on  April  23rd, 
1564.  The  room  is  bare  and  cheerless,  and  contains  only 
a  desk,  two  carved  oak  coffers,  a  table  containing  a  bust 
of  the  poet  and  a  couple  of  Ehzabethan  chairs.  The  library 
contains  many  interesting  relics  of  Shakespeare,  one  special 
treasure  being  an  early  portrait  of  the  poet  dated  1603. 

At  the  corner  of  Church  Street  and  Chapel  Lane  is 
the  Grammar  School  (part  of  the  Guild  buildings).  Although 
there  is  no  definite  proof  that  Shakespeare  was  educated 
here,  it  is  so  strongly  probable  as  to  be  almost  certain. 
In  any  case  the  Guild  hall  itself  must  have  been  verj- 
familiar  to  him. 

New  Place,  the  house  which  Shakespeare  purchased 
in  1597,  and  in  which  he  lived  during  the  last  six  years  of 
his  life,  no  longer  exists.  After  changing  hands  several 
times  it  finally  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  Francis 
Gastrell,  a  man  of  violent  temper,  who  was  so  annoyed  at 
the  requests  of  Shakespearean  pilgrims  to  see  the  garden, 
that  he  cut  down  the  mulberry  tree  which  the  poet  himself 
had  planted,  while  in  1759  he  became  so  incensed  at  receiving 
a  poor  rate  demand  covering  a  period  when  he  was  absent 
from  home,  that  he  had  the  house  completely  demolished. 

Within  the  sanctuary  rails  of  the  chapel  of  the  Parish 
Church  is  Shakespeare's  Tomb  and  Monument.  A  large 
flat  stone  in  the  floor  marks  the  spot  where  the  poet's 
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remains  wriv  laid.  The  quaint  inscription  on  tiie  stone  is, 
according  to  tradition,  Shakespeare's  own  work,  but  expert 
opinion  holds  that  it  was  probably  written  by  a  friend. 

As  two  attempts  have 
been  made  to  steal  his 
remains  this  theory 
seems  very  probable. 
Hall's  Croft,  a  pic- 
turesque old  Tudor 
house  near  the  Church, 
is  generally  believed 
to  have  been  the  house 
of  Shakespeare's  son- 
in-law.  Dr.  John  Hall, 
and  his  wife  Suzanna, 
the  poet's  first  child. 
At  the  corner  of 
High  Street  and 
Bridge  Street  stands 
Quiney's  House,  the 
home  of  Thomas 
Quiney,  the  vintner, 
who  married  Shake- 
speare's youngest 
daughter,   Judith. 

A  prominent  object 

in    the    town    is    the 

American     Memorial 

Fountain,       in      the 

Rother  Market.    This 

memorial,  which  was 

unveiled  by  Sir  Henry 

Irving,  was  presented 

by  Mr.  G.  \V.  Childs, 

of     Philadelphia,    in 

1887. 

Between  Scholars'  Lane  and  Chestnut  Walk  is  Mason 

Croft,  a  large  Georgian  house,  the  residence  of  the  late  Miss 

Marie  Corelli,  whose  books  are  almost  as  well  known  in 

America  as  thev  are  in  this  country. 


HARVARD  HOUSE. 
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The  Shakespeare  Memorial,  which  stands  by  the  river- 
side, was  founded  in  1875  and  housed  a  hbrary,  picture 
gallery  and  a  theatre,  where  the  annual  Shakespeare 
Birthday  Festival  performances  were  held  every  April. 
The  Theatre  was  destroyed  by  fire,  March  6,  1926,  with 
all  the  scenery  and  costumes,  but  the  contents  of  the  library 
and  picture  gallery  were  fortunately  saved.  A  subscriber's 
list  was  at  once  started  to  make  good  the  loss,  and  at  the 
date  of  the  publication  of  this  "  Guide  "  more  than  ;^230,000 
had  been  subscribed.  The  selection  of  the  design,  which 
was  open  to  American  competition,  was  made  by  three 
assessors,  one  of  whom  was  an  American.  The  successful 
design  was  one  submitted  by  Miss  Elisabeth  Scott,  grand- 
daughter of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott. 

Harvard  House  and  the  Irving  Associations  of  the 
Red  Horse  Hotel  have  already  been  dealt  with  (see  page  24). 

Before  leaving  Stratford  a  visit  must  be  paid  to 
Shottery,  which  is  within  easy  walking  distance  across  the 
fields.  Here  it  was  that  Anne  Hathaway,  the  poet's  wife, 
once  lived,  and  Shakespeare  himself  must  have  been  a 
frequent  visitor  here. 

Between  Stratford  and  Wellesbourne,  an  ancient 
place  which  formerly  had  a  market,  lies  Charlecote,  where, 
according  to  tradition,  Shakespeare  in  his  younger  days  stole 
a  deer,  and,  being  caught,  was  next  day  brought  up  before 
Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  of  Charlecote  Hall.  It  has  been  said  that 
this  incident  was  the  immediate  cause  of  his  departure 
for  London,  and  there  is  likely  to  be  some  truth  in  the 
story,  for  it  is  generally  admitted  that  as  Justice  Shallow, 
Shakespeare  was  holding  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  up  to  ridicule. 

Shakespeare's  youthful  days  may  be  taken  as  typical 
of  those  of  an  average  young  man  in  a  somewhat  free  and 
convivial  age,  and  he  is  generally  depicted  as  having  been 
as  fond  of  the  foaming  tankard  as  most  of  his  contemporaries. 
On  one  occasion,  following  a  carouse,  he  is  represented  as 
saying  that  he  had  drunk  at 

"  Piping  Pebvvorth,  dancing  Marston, 
Hanntcd  Hillborough,  hungry  Grafton, 
Dodging  Exhall,  papist  Wixford, 
Beggarly  Broom,  and  drunken  Bidford," 
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and  that  he  would  drink  no  more.  There  appears  to  be 
insufficient  evidence  to  accept  this  rhyming  epigram  as 
Shakespeare's  own  work,  but  the  villages  will  all  repay 
visiting,  and  some  choice  specimens  of  Tudor  architecture- 
may  be  seen. 

Warwick  is  one  of  the  most  typically  medieval  towns 
in  the  country,  and  contains  one  of  the  few  ancient  fortresses 
of  England  still   in   use  as  a  dwelling.     Space  forbids  a 
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detailed  description  of  Warwick,  but  the  traveller  who 
seeks  a  specimen  of  England  as  it  was  four  or  five  hundred 
years  ago,  need  look  no  further,  and  by  way  of  contrast, 
there  is,  within  a  short  ride  by  street  car,  the  modern, 
up-to-date,  fashionable  spa  town  of  Royal  Leamington, 
where  at  No.  10  Lansdown  Circus,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne 
prepared  for  the  press  his  work  Transformation,  or  the 
Marble  Faun.  The  town  is  spacious  and  beautiful  and 
the  climate  singularly  mild  and  equable. 

Kenilworth  is  apt  to  appear  disappointing  to  a  casual 
visitor,  and  though  closer  acquaintance  dispels  the  first 
itnpriision  it  must  be  admitted  that  interest  here  centres 
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round  the  castle.  Sir  Walter  Scott  gives  some  splendid 
descriptions  in  "  Kenilworth,"  but  it  should  be  remembered 
that  on  points  of  fact  he  often  makes  use  of  poet's  license. 
The  ancient  castle  has  had  many  distingiiished  owners 
in  its  time,  including  King  John.  Henry  VHI,  Simon  dc 
Montfort  and  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  who  was 
a  favourite  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Coventry  is  another  ancient  Warwickshire  town,  which 
contains  some  fine  old  churches  and  many  other  medieval 
survivals.  Of  these,  the  Cathedral,  Hoty  Trinity  Church, 
St.  Mary's  Hall,  an  ancient  building  which  for  centuries 
served  as  the  centre  of  the  city's  civic  life,  Ford's  Hospital, 
Bond's  Hospital,  the  old  Manor  House  of  Coventry,  and  the 
Cook  Street  and  Priory  Gates,  survivals  c  f  tweh'e  gates 
which  existed  in  the  city  walls,  are  the  outstanding  features. 

Evesham,  Broadway,  Chipping  Campden,  and  man}^ 
other  interesting  places  come  mthin  the  range  of  the  Shake- 
speare Country. 

Evesham  is  an  ancient  town  and  before  the  Disso- 
lution of  the  monasteries  was  noted  for  the  extent  and 
wealth  of  its  ecclesiastical  buildings.  In  the  fine  old 
Benedictine  monastery,  of  which  onh^  the  beautiful  detached 
Bell  Tower  and  a  cloister  arch  remain,  the  body  of  Simon 
de  Montfort,  who  fell  at  the  Battle  of  Evesham  in  1265, 
was  buried.  To-day  Evesham  is  the  centre  of  the  famous 
fruit-growing   district. 

Broadway,  six  miles  from  Evesham,  is  as  great  a 
contrast  to  its  namesake  in  New  York  as  can  well  be 
imagined,  but  no  one  can  deny  the  aptitude  of  the  name, 
for  the  village  is  made  up  of  one  long  and  extraordinarily 
broad  street .  Broadway  is  the  home  of  Madame  de  Navarro, 
better  known  as  Mary  Anderson,  and  also  of  a  large  colony 
of  artists,  who  find  a  wide  range  of  inspirations  in  the  breezy 
hill  country  and  the  quaint  old  stone  buildings  of  their 
adopted  home.  It  was  from  Broadway  that  the  family 
of  James  Russell  Lowell  originalh'  came. 

Chipping  Campden  is  a  beautiful  and  practically 
unaltered  stone-built  town,  mainly  of  the  15th  and  16th 
centuries,  with  a  noble  arched  and  gabled  17th  century 
Market  Hall,  standincr  in  the  middle  of  the  imv  wide  main 
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street.     The   church,    a   splendid    Perpendicular   building, 
has  a  magnificent  west  tower. 

THE   COTSWOLDS   TO   NORTH   DEVON. 

A  line  from  Broadway  to  near  Bath,  a  distance  of 
about  50  miles,  marks  approximately  the  western  "  edge  " 
of  the  unique  region  known  as  the  Cotswolds — an  unspoilt 
countr\'  of  idyllic  villages,  sweeping  uplands  and  wooded 
vales  or  combes. 

It  is  a  straight  road  from  Broadway  to  W'inchcombe, 
a  small  market  town  which  was  at  one  time  a  Royal  City 
of  the  Saxons,  a  seat  of  the  powerful  Earls  of  Mercia,  and 
an  ancient  ecclesiastical  centre.  Sudeley  Castle  is  an  old 
fifteenth  century  building  full  of  historical  and  architectural 
interest. 

Within  a  few  miles  of  W'inchcombe  is  Cheltenham  Spa, 
generally  known  as  the  "  Garden  Town."  It  is  by  far  the 
best  centre  from  which  to  explore  the  Cotswolds  and  its 
natural  beauty  ;  genial  climate  and  social  attractions  bring 
many  visitors  to  the  town.  The  College  is  one  of  the  leading 
public  schools  in  the  country.  The  medicinal  waters  are 
in  some  respects  unique  and  the  Promenade  is  one  of  the 
finest  boulevards  in  Europe. 

Leaving  Cheltenham  we  can  go  through  Andoversford, 
past  Puesdown  Inn.  the  highest  inhabited  house  in  Glouces- 
tershire, to  Xorthleach,  a  rather  bleak-looking,  stone-built 
towTi,  with  a  magnificent  Perpendicular  church,  and  formerly 
a  centre  of  the  clothing  industry. 

Many  delightful  little  towns  and  villages  lie  along  the 
roads  that  branch  off  from  Xorthleach.  Stow-on-the 
Wold,  "  where  the  wind  blows  cold  "  (it  is  700  feet  above 
sea  level),  has  some  stately  stone-built  houses  in  its  spacious 
Market  Place,  with  its  stocks  and  cross.  Burford  consists 
of  one  long  and  beautiful  street  and  has  not  yet  been  invaded 
by  the  railway.  It  has  interesting  old  inns  and  a  fine 
Norman  and  Perpendicular  church.  Biburv  was  described 
by  William  Morris,  who  lived  at  Kelmscott  near  by,  as 
"  the  most  beautiful  village  in  England."  Then  there  is 
Chedworth,  near  which  is  one  of  the  best  preserved  Roman 
villas   in    England  ;    Bourton-on-the-Water,   with   two   old 
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bridges  spanning  the  Windrush  ;  the  Slaughters,  with  a 
many-gabled  Tudor  manor  house  ;  and  Fairford,  where  the 
church  contains  one  of  the  most  complete  series  of  stained 
windows  in  England — they  date  from  the  early  sixteenth 
century  and  escaped  the  depredations  of  the  Parliamen- 
tarians by  being  buried. 

Cirencester  (generally  pronounced  "  Cisseter  "),  the 
Corinimn  of  the  Romans,  was  known  in  the  hey-day  of  the 
wool  trade  as  "  the  capital  of  the  Cotswolds."  There  is 
an  extensive  collection  of  Roman  remains  in  Corinium 
Museum,  opposite  the  G.W.R.  station.  The  Parish  Church 
is  an  exceptionally  fine  building  with  a  beautiful  South 
Porch. 

From  Cirencester  the  old  Roman  Ermin  Street  runs 
through  Birdlip  down  the  notorious  Birdlip  Hill  to 
Gloucester,  another  ancient  Roman  town  where  the  Roman 
style  of  town  planning  is  still  apparent  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  main  streets.  The  Cathedral  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  country,  and  contains,  besides  the  largest  old  stained- 
glass  window  in  the  world  (many  interesting  tombs  and 
monuments,  chief  of  which  is  that  of  King  Edward  II,  in 
the  North  Choir,  whose  body  was  interred  here  after  his 
murder  in  Berkeley  Castle'.  The  "  New  Inn  "  is  a  fine, 
early  fifteenth  century  hostelry  in  Northgate  Street,  and 
was  built  to  accommodate  the  pilgrims  to  King  Edward's 
shrine. 

Eleven  miles  north-east  of  Gloucester,  at  the  confluence 
of  Shakespeare's  Avon  and  the  Severn,  stands  Tewkesbury, 
the  "  Nortonbury  "  of  Mrs.  Craik's  "  John  Halifax,  Gentle- 
man." This  interesting  old-world  town  is  chiefly  distin- 
guished by  its  magnificent  Norman  Abbey,  in  which,  still 
in  use,  is  the  organ  upon  which  the  poet  Milton  played. 
The  windows  of  the  choir  contain  priceless  14th  century 
glass.  Its  wealth  of  picturesque  16th  and  17th  century 
houses  audits  memories  of  the  sanguinary  battle  to  which 
it  gave  its  name  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  makes  this 
town  a  great  tourist  resort. 

From  Gloucester,  by  way  of  Stonehouse  and  Cainscross, 
we  come  to  Stroud,  a  busy,  prosperous  little  town  engaged 
largely  in  the  cloth  industry.     Passing  on,  we  go  through 
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Woodchester,  which  has  a  Dominican  Priory  and  a 
Franciscan  Convent,  and  Nailsworth,  a  pretty  little  town 
buried  in  the  hills,  to  Minchinhampton,  an  old-world  Cots- 
wold  towTi  which  years  ago  did  a  great  trade  in  wool.  The 
Church  has  many  interesting  old  tombs  and  monuments. 
Quite  near  Minchinhampton  is  Amberley,  a  charming  village 
where,  at  Rose  Cottage,  Mrs.  Craik  wrote  "  John  Halifax, 
Gentleman." 

Tetbury  is  an  ancient  town  built  on  the  site  of  an  old 
Saxon  stronghold.  The  twelfth  century  priory  is  now  a 
private  residence.  Another  feature  is  the  quaint  Eliza- 
bethan Town  Hall  standing  on  stone  pillars,  with  the  old 
bell  turret  above. 

Within  a  few  miles  of  Tetbury  is  Malmesbury,  another 
ancient  toA\Ti  and,  at  one  time,  a  Saxon  frontier  fortress 
named  Ingleburne.  The  Abbey  is  very  fine,  the  South 
Porch  being  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  late  Norman 
work  in  existence. 

Chippenham  is  now  a  commercial  town  dealing  in 
agricultural  produce,  etc.,  but  it  has  historical  associations, 
for  here  King  Alfred  the  Great  lived  and  his  sister,  Aethel- 
swyth,  was  married  here. 

Five  miles  north-west  of  Chippenham  is  Castle  Combe, 
one  of  the  most  romantically  beautiful  villages  in  England. 
There  are  some  fine  old  gabled  buildings  with  mullioned 
windows,  an  old  Manor  house  and  an  ancient  market  Cross. 
Corsham,  about  four  miles  south-west  of  Chippenham, 
has  a  notable  mansion,  Corsham  Court,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Methuen,  where  the  splendid  picture  gallery,  rich  in  works 
by  famous  English  and  Continental  masters,  can  be  seen 
by  visitors  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  if  prior  application 
is  made  to  the  housekeeper.  The  mansion  dates  from 
1582,  and  part  of  its  Elizabethan  south  front  is  well- 
preserved,  but  other  portions  of  the  mansion  have  been 
much  altered. 

Bath  was  a  great  Roman  health  resort,  famous  for  its 
hot  springs,  and  after  the  lapse  of  1,800  years  it  still  ranks 
as  the  first  Spa  in  the  kingdom.  The  remains  of  the  Roman 
Baths  are  wonderfully  complete.  The  Great  Bath,  exca- 
vated in   1882,  occupied  a  hall  110  ft.  by  68  ft.,  and  the 
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floor  of  the  bath  is  covered  with  the  original  Roman  lead 
in  sheets  10  ft.  by  5  ft.  and  weighing  40  lbs.  to  the  square 
foot.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  large  bath  was 
supplied  with  a  cold  spray,  serving  either  for  drinking 
purposes  or  for  a  douche.  The  Roman  Museum,  adjoining 
the  Baths,  contains  some  architectural  relics  of  great  beauty. 
Bath  Abbev,  built  on  the  site  of  the  Roman  Temple  to 
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Minerva,  contains  some  fine  fan-vaulting  and  beautiful 
carving.  There  is  also  a  tablet  to  the  Hon.  \V.  Bingham, 
the  American  Senator,  who  was  temporarily  President, 
and  who  died  in  Pulteney  Street  in  1804. 

The  zenith  of  the  city's  fame  as  a  centre  of  fashion  was 
attained  in  the  eighteenth  century  when  Beau  Nash  became 
Master  of  Ceremonies  and  Bath  was  visited  by  practically 
every  notability  of  the  time  in  literature,  politics  or  society. 
Anstey,  Smollett,  Fanny  Burney,  Jane  Austen,  Sheridan, 
Fielding,    Thackeray,    Gainsborough,    Chatham    and    the 
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younger  Pitt,  are  but  a  few  of  the  brilliant  galaxy  of  cele- 
brated names  associated  with  this  historic  city  in  the  18th 
and  19th  centuries.  In  the  18th  century  the  city  was 
rebuilt  by  the  two  Woods,  father  and  son,  on  those  spacious 
and  classical  lines  which  have  rendered  it  so  famous  archi- 
tecturally. The  interest  of  the  city  is  much  enhanced  by 
the  thoroughness  with  which  its  buildings  have  been  marked 
with  tablets  recording  their  association  with  the  great 
ones  of  the  past. 

Leaving  Bath  we  pass  through  charming  hill  country 
until  we  come  to  the  Cheddar  Gorge,  where  the  great 
limestone  cliffs  tower  five  hundred  feet  above  the  road 
in  spectacular  fashion.  The  Caves  in  the  gorge,  which  are 
electrically  lighted,  contain  very  remarkable  stalactites 
and  stalagmites,  hardly  to  be  excelled,  it  is  said,  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world. 

Wells  is  a  peaceful  Somersetshire  town  which  has 
largely  remained  unchanged  since  the  Middle  Ages,  for  the 
ancient  walls  and  gates  still  guard  the  precincts  of  its 
exquisite  Cathedral — one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Europe — 
and  the  Bishop's  Palace  still  has  its  crenellated  walls  and 
moat.  The  West  Front  of  the  Cathedral  is  adorned  with  300 
sculptured  figures,  153  of  them  being  life-size.  The 
architectural  details  of  the  interior  of  the  building  are  as 
notable  as  those  of  the  exterior,  prominent  among  them 
being  the  remarkable  inverted  arch  supporting  the  tower. 
In  the  North  transept  may  be  seen  the  famous  clock  con- 
structed by  a  monk  in  the  14th  century.  The  Bishop's 
Palace  dates  from  the  13th  century,  and  its  outer  walls 
and  moat  were  added  in  the  century  succeeding.  The 
Great  Hall,  now  in  ruins,  still  retains  enough  of  its  early 
magnificence  to  show  with  what  sumptuous  examples  of  the 
mason's  craft  medieval  ecclesiasticism  loved  to  surround 
itself. 

Glastonbury,  five  miles  further  on,  is  a  district  of 
legend  and  romance.  It  is  said  that  Joseph  of  Arimathea, 
in  whose  tomb  Christ  was  laid,  being  banished  from  Palestine 
by  the  Jews,  built  his  wattled  Church  at  Glastonbury. 
Here,  too,  it  was  that  King  Arthur,  after  the  last  great 
battle  in  the  West  against  the  Saxons,  was  borne  down 
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the  Chanml  by  the  Throe  Weeping  Queens,  to  the  island 
valle\'  of  Avalon.  The  old  George  Inn,  in  the  High  Stn-et, 
was  built  by  Abbot  John  Sehvood,  about  1475  for  the 
accommodation  of  pilgrims  to  the  Abbey. 

Bridgwater  is  a  port  on  the  River  Parrett  and 
manufactures  "  bath-brick  "  from  the  vast  deposits  of  river 
mud.  Admiral  Blake,  the  seventeenth  centur\'  naval 
hero,  was  born  here,  and  the  ill-fated  Duke  of  Monmouth 
rested  here  on  the  eve  of  the  Battle  of  Sedgemoor. 

Leaving  Bridg\vater  we  come  to  Nether  Stowey,  where 
Coleridge  lived  for  a  few  years  and  where  Southey  and 
Wordsworth  frequently  resorted. 

Passing  through  the  beautiful  Ouantock  country, 
we  come  to  Washford,  where  are  the  ruins  of  Cleeve  Abbey, 
a  Cistercian  house  founded  in  1188.  Usually  in  the  case  of 
ruins,  the  Abbey  Church  remains  and  the  domestic  buildings 
disappear,  but  at  Cleeve  Abbey  the  opposite  is  the  case. 
Some  of  the  domestic  buildings  are  in  a  fair  state  of  repair 
and  are  very  beautiful. 

Five  miles  further  on  we  come  to  Dunster,  a  quaint 
and  picturesque  old  village  dominated  by  an  old  castle. 
In  the  unique  village  street^ — perhaps  the  most  perfect  in 
Hngland^ — there  is  the  picturesque  17th  century  Yam 
Market  and  the  "  Luttrell  Arms,"  a  fine  15th  centur\'  inn. 

A  mile  or  so  further  on  is  Minehead,  a  charming 
combination  of  a  growing  seaside  resort  and  a  quaint 
fishing  village.  The  old  towTi  straggling  up  from  the  quav 
to  the  Church  at  the  top  of  North  Hill  is  extremely  pictures- 
que, and  the  colouring  of  the  green  pines,  the  flaming 
gorse,  the  rich  red  earth  and  the  deep  blue  of  the  Channel 
is  almost  startlingly  vivid. 

On  the  way  to  Porlock  we  notice  the  wide,  loneh' 
wilds  of  Exmoor  stretching  away  into  the  distance. 
Porlock  is  an  old-world  village  with  a  picturesque 
church  and  a  long  street  of  quaint  thatched  cottages. 
From  Porlock  the  road  leads  on  to  Lynton  and  Lvnmouth 
(dealt  with  in  the  chapter  on  Devon  and  Cornwall),  with 
the  Loma  Doone  country-  lying  close  at  hand  on  the  left— 
the  country-  made  famous  by  Blackmore  in  his  wonderful 
romance  of  "  Lorna  Doone." 
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In  spite  of  their  distance  from  London  (though  this 
disabihty  is  overcome  successfully  by  means  of  fast  and 
frequent  trains)  there  are  no  more  popular  holiday  counties 
in  Great  Britain  than  Devon,  "  The  Shire  of  the  Sea  Kings," 
and  Cornwall,  "  The  Delectable  Duchy." 

Devon  and  Cornwall  offer  a  contrast  of  unrivalled 
scenery.  There  is  moorland  country,  bracing  and  breeze- 
swept  ;  there  are  sheltered  valleys  where  sub-tropical 
flowers  bloom  the  year  round  ;  there  are  rocky  headlands 
and  sandy  beaches ;  busy  towns  and  sleepy  villages  ; 
lively  holiday  resorts  and  quiet  fishing  hamlets.  Somewhere 
between  the  heights  of  Dartmoor  and  the  sands  of  Torbay 
or  the  wooded  cliffs  of  Clovell}',  the  stranger  will  find 
exactly  the  place  in  which  to  spend  a  hohday.  If  not  he 
will  go  far  before  being  satisfied. 

The  whole  coast  of  Devon,  both  north  and  south,  is  one 
series  of  beauty  spots,  each  involving  one  in  more  extra- 
vagant superlatives  than  the  last. 

Starting  from  Lynton  and  Lynmouth,  the  latter 
described  by  Southej'  as  the  finest  spot  he  ever  saw  "  except 
Cintra  and  Arrabida,"  we  go  on  through  Ilfracombe,  with 
its  wonderful  combination  of  landscape  and  seascape, 
its  lofty  wooded  hills  ending  in  precipitous  cliffs  and  its 
romantic  caves,  bays  and  beaches,  to  Barnstaple,  the 
"  capital "  of  North  Devon,  and  a  pleasant  centre  for 
excursions  in  all  directions. 

Bideford,  although  a  pleasant  enough  place  with  a 
delightful  climate,  has  changed  since  the  days  of  Amyas 
Leigh  and  his  contemporaries  as  depicted  in  the  thrilling 
pages  of  Kingsley's  Westward  Ho  !  In  the  old  part  of  the 
town  the  streets  are  still  narrow  and  steep,  but  generally 
speaking,  were  it  not  for  the  ancient  24-arched  bridge 
(and  even  that  has  been  altered  from  time  to  time)  the  old 
Elizabethan  sea  dogs  would  have  difficulty  in  recognising, 
in  the  pleasant  tree-lined  boulevard  which  runs  along  the 
waterside,  the  old  cobble-stoned  quay  which  they  trod  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  Apart  from  its  own  very  real 
attractions,  however,  Bideford  makes  a  first-class  centre 
for  exploring  North  Devon. 
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Appledore,  three  and  a  half  miles  away,  is  a  charming 
little  fishing  village  with  whitewashed  cottages  and  narrow 
cobbled  streets.  Instow,  directly  opposite  Appledore  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  is  a  favourite  haunt  of  artists, 
and  few  places  indeed  can  offer  such  a  selection  of  spacious 
seascapes. 

Clovelly  is  one  of  the  great  show  places  of  Great  Britain, 
and  certainly  this  exquisitely  beautiful  little  village,  with 
its  precipitous  cobble-stoned  main  street  consisting  mostly 
of  steps,  its  pannier  donkeys  (the  only  means  of  transport) 
its  charming  old  cottages  with  their  wealth  of  sweet-scented 
multi-coloured  flowers,  and  its  quaint  little  harbour,  is 
worth  travelling  many  miles  to  see.  It  can  be  reached  b\' 
motor-bus  from  Bideford  (11  miles)  and,  during  the  summer, 
from  Bristol,  Cardiff,  Lynmouth  and  Ilfracombe  by  steamer, 
the  latter  being  a  favourite  means  of  approach.  Charles 
Kingsley,  who  lived  here  as  a  boy,  his  father  being  rector 
of  the  village,  has  left,  among  his  writings,  a  glowing  account 
of  the  beauty  of  Clovelly. 

Wear  Gifford  and  Great  Torrington,  both  situated 
inland  on  the  River  Torridge,  are  idyllic  spots  greatly 
favoured  for  excursions. 

Another  favourite  excursion  is  to  Westward  Ho, 
named  after  Kingsley's  immortal  novel.  The  golf  course 
is  famous  throughout  the  country-,  and  the  other  sporting 
facihties,  together  with  the  equable  climate,  have  made  it 
a  favourite  residential  centre  for  those  who  have  lived  long 
in  the  East. 

Lundy  Island,  paradise  of  sea-birds  and  former  haunt 
of  smugglers,  can  be  \isited  by  the  boats  w^hich  run  regularly 
from  various  North  Devon  ports. 

Inland,  Dulverton  makes  a  good  centre  for  exploring 
lonely,  breeze-swept  Exmoor,  while  further  south,  Oke- 
hampton,  Tavistock  and  Moretonhampstead  serve  the 
same  purpose  for  Dartmoor.  Both  the  moors  have  a  wild 
beauty  peculiarly  their  own,  and  are  full  of  interest  from 
an  archaeological  point  of  view. 

Exeter,  on  the  south  coast,  is  an  ancient  and  picturesque 
city  with  a  strong  appeal  to  lovers  of  antiquity.  Its  Cathe- 
dral, dating  in  parts  from  1 1 12  A.D.,  is  the  finest  of  its  kind 
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in  England,  some  of  its  distinguishing  ieatnres  being  the 
transeptal  towers,  and  the  Continental-looking  stone  screen 
of  the  west  front.  Exeter  has  the  ruins  of  a  castle  and  many 
old  buildings,  including  a  stately  16th-century  Guildhall. 

Along  the  Devonshire  coast  from  Seat  on  to  Brixham, 
there  is  a  succession  of  varied  and  delightful  resorts  placed 
in  picturesque  settings,  including  Sidmouth,  Budleigh 
Salterton,   Dawlish,   Teignmouth,   Torquay  and   Paignton. 

Budleigh  Salterton,  a  quaint  unconventional  little 
village  rivalling  Sidmouth  in  beauty,  neighbours  East 
Budleigh,  the  birthplace  of  that  great  Elizabethan  seaman. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Hayes  Barton,  the  house  in  which  he 
was  born,  is  now  a  farm,  but  visitors  may  inspect  the  birth 
room. 

Torquay  is  a  beautiful  resort  with  a  perfect  climate. 
The  fresh  sea  breezes  save  it  from  what  might  be  the 
oppressive  warmth  necessary  to  produce  the  profusion  of 
sub-tropical  vegetation  which  flourishes  throughout  the 
place.  All  manner  of  sports  and  amusements  are  available 
and  the  district  abounds  in  archaeological  interest  as  well 
as  scenic  beauty.  In  its  public  gardens  the  ancient  chapel 
of  St.  Michael  is  now  an  observatory. 

Brixham,  noted  for  its  annual  Regatta,  is  quite 
different  from  the  usual  seaside  resort.  It  is  an  important 
fishing  station  and  has  been  described  as  the  "  Mother  of 
the  Trawl  Industry."  The  busy  port  with  its  picturesque 
colour  and  quaint  harbour  has  furnished  many  a  canvas  for 
artists  and  the  surrounding  country  is  of  unusual  charm. 
It  was  here  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  landed  on  November 
5th,   1688,  and  the  spot  is  marked  by  a  fine  statue. 

Dartmouth  is  an  ancient  seaport  of  singular  beauty 
and  charm,  and  possesses  an  unrivalled  climate  and  situation. 
The  castle,  from  which  fine  views  can  be  obtained,  was 
built  by  Henry  VIII.  St.  Petroc's  church  contains  some 
very  fine  brasses,  while  St.  Saviour's  church  contains  much 
artistic  wood  and  iron  work.  The  Royal  Naval  College, 
principal  training  college  for  officers  for  the  British  Navy, 
is  just  outside  the  town,  while  near  by  on  the  opposite  bank 
is  Greenway  House,  which  has  many  associations  with  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh. 
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Steamers  make  trips  up  tlie  Dart,  one  of  the  most 
Ix-autiful  ol  ?2nglish  rivers,  to  Totnes  and  back.  Totnes 
lias  been  called  the  "  Chester  of  the  West  Comitry,"  and 
is  an  ancient  and  picturesque  town  with  a  charming  old- 
world  Guildhall  and  a  splendid  15th-century  church  of 
red  sandstone. 

Plymouth  is  world-famous  as  a  naval  centre  and  is 
one  of  the  most  historic  and  interesting  of  English  ports, 
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with  intimate  a.ssociations  with  .some  of  the  famous  seamen 
of  the  old  days  of  discovery  and  adventure.  It  was  on 
Plymouth  Hoe  that  Sir  Francis  Drake  was  playing  bowls 
when  news  was  brought  of  the  approach  of  the  Spanish 
Armada.  His  reply  was  characteristic  :  "'  There  is  time 
to  play  out  the  game  and  beat  the  Spaniards,  too." 
Plymouth's  great  interest  to  the  American  is,  of  course, 
that  it  was  from  here  that  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  sailed  in 
the  Mayflower  in  1620  (see  page  25). 

From  Plymouth  it  is  only  a  short  distance  to  Saltash, 
which  we  reach  by  way  of  the  Royal  Albert  Bridge,  built 
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by  Brunei  between  1857  and  1859.  It  is  not  long  before 
we  realise  that  Cornwall,  though  geographically  a  part  of 
England,  is  in  every  way  different.  The  Cornish  people 
are  of  Celtic  origin  and  are  more  closely  related  to  the 
Bretons  and  the  Welsh  than  to  the  Scotch  and  Irish. 
Spanish  names  occur  frequently  and  this  may  possibly 
indicate   a   considerable   mixture   of   Spanish  blood. 

Ten  miles  north-east  of  Plymouth  is  Yelverton,  a 
bracing  little  holiday  resort  standing  at  an  elevation  of  600 
feet  amid  delightful  surroundings,  with  good  hotels  and 
offering  golf,  hunting,  fishing,  tennis  and  bowls.  The 
place  forms  a  convenient  base  for  exploring  Dartmoor. 

Travelling  westward  through  Looe,  with  its  quaintly 
gabled  houses  scattered  about  in  picturesque  disorder,  we 
pass  through  Polperro,  with  its  magnificent  coast  scenery 
and  quaint  harbour,  to  Fowey,  the  "  Troy  Town  "  of  "  Q  " 
(Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch),  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Fowey  River  and  considered  by  many  people  to  be  the 
most  beautiful  spot  on  the  coast. 

St.  Austell  is  a  thriving  centre  of  the  china  clay  trade, 
while  Mevagissy  has  a  considerable  fishing  industry  and  is 
a  splendid  view  point.  Falmouth  is  a  delightfully  situated 
town  and  a  seaport  of  importance,  while  its  equable  climate 
and  abundance  of  sub-tropical  vegetation  endear  it  to  those 
who  have  lived  in  hot  chmates. 

Round  the  Lizard  and  past  Marazion  we  come  to 
Penzance,  a  town  whose  varied  activities  provide  unfailing 
sources  of  interest.  Apart  from  fishing,  which  is  a  universal 
occupation  round  the  coast,  Penzance  has  an  important 
trade  in  tin  and  china  clay  and  is  the  centre  of  a  market 
gardening  district.  The  splendid  promenade  commands 
glorious  views  of  the  Lizard  and  St.  Michael's  Mount  with 
its  ancient  mansion  dating  back  to  the  days  of  Edward  the 
Confessor.  Newlyn,  quite  near  to  Penzance,  is  a  delight- 
fully quaint  little  fishing  village  whose  steep  winding 
streets,  picturesque  cottages  and  ancient  quay  littered 
with  fishing  tackle  are  well  known  to  frequenters  of  art 
galleries. 

Land's  End  itself  is  apt  to  be  disappointing  for  it  must 
be  admitted  that  there  is  much  more  rugged  coast  scenery 
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in  Cornwall,  and  apart  from  its  sentimental  interest  it  would 
probably  not  command  so  much  attention.  Looking 
seawards  it  is  possible  on  a  clear  day  to  see  the  Scilly  Isles, 
while  what  is  now  the  sea-bed,  tradition  says,  was  once  the 
fair  land  of  Lyonesse. 

Continuing  round  the  coast  we  reach  St.  Ives,  a 
favourite  holiday  resort,  though  as  yet  unspoilt.  The 
neighbourhood    has    considerable    archaeological    interest, 
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and  sportsmen  of  all  descriptions  are  well  catered  for. 
Past  Perranporth,  with  its  splendid  cliffs  and  sands,  we 
come  to  Newquay,  perhaps  the  most  attractive  of  all  the 
Cornish  resorts.  Newquay  is  situated  amidst  some  of  the 
finest  scenery  on  the  Cornish  coast  and  is  immensely 
popular  among  people  who  like  plenty  of  colour,  fashion 
and  gaiety  without  the  blatancy  of  the  average  modern 
resort. 

Through  Padstow,  with  its  harbour,  we  pass  on  to 
Tintagel   with  its  ancient  castle   and   old   Saxon   church. 
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Tintagel  figures  in  Tennyson's  "  Idylls  of  the  King,"  and 
the  famous  stones  of  Arthur  and  his  knights  seem  very 
real  when  read  within  sound  of  the  thundering  sea  and 
within  sight  of  its  ancient  walls. 

Bocastle  is  a  remote  and  primitive  little  village 
untouched  by  the  despoiling  hand  of  the  speculative 
builder.  There  are  none  of  the  customary  seaside  amuse- 
ments here,  but  the  rugged  coast,  tiny  harbour,  beautiful 
glen  and  tree-clad  hills  have  their  own  attraction  for  the 
many  who  prefer  the  unalloyed  charms  of  nature.  Bude 
is  a  rapidly  growing  modern  resort  with  extensive  dark- 
coloured  sands.  The  climate  is  bracing  in  summer  and 
mild  in  winter,  while  the  coast  scenery  is  very  fine. 

Generally  speaking  Cornwall  is  comparatively  unin- 
teresting inland,  save  to  the  archaeologist  or  antiquary, 
but  some  of  the  towns  have  certain  individual  interests. 
Launceston  is  a  quaint,  romantic  town  dominated  by  an 
ancient  castle.  Truro,  an  attractive  town  constructed 
mainly  of  granite,  is  the  only  Cornish  Cathedral  town,  and 
has  many  quaint  old  houses.  Liskeard  is  a  market  town 
of  some  interest  and  makes  an  excellent  centre  for 
archaeological  excursions,  besides  possessing  some  anti- 
quarian interest.  Redruth  and  Camborne,  within  a  couple 
of  miles  of  each  other,  are  rivals  for  the  leadership  of  the 
tin-mining  industry.  Neither  of  these  towns  can  be 
described  as  a  holiday  resort,  though  as  an  excursion,  an 
inspection  of  a  mine  is  full  of  interest. 

The  Scilly  Islands,  twenty-five  miles  off  the  coast 
of  Cornwall,  are  characterised  by  their  extraordinarily 
equable  climate.  Sub-tropical  vegetation  abounds  and 
the  inhabitants  are  mainly  engaged  in  growing  flowers  and 
early  vegetables  for  the  British  markets. 

THE  SOUTH   OF  ENGLAND  AND  THE  ISLE  OF 
WIGHT. 

On  crossing  from  Devon  into  Dorset  we  come  first  to 
the  quiet  little  seaport  of  Lyme  Regis,  which,  during  the 
medieval  wars  between  England  and  France  gained 
considerable  distinction.  Later  it  did  a  good  trade  with 
France,   and  to-day  has  natural  attractions  which  draw 
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many  strangers.  It  was  at  Lyme  Regis  that  Monmouth 
landed  in  1685  to  begin  the  ill-starred  rebellion  that  was 
crushed  at  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor  and  ended  in  his 
execution.  He  landed  at  the  curious  Cobb,  a  combination 
of  pier,  quay  and  breakwater,  constructed  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I. 

Through  Charmouth  we  reach  Bridport,  a  town  much 
older  than  it  looks  and  long  famous  for  producing  good 
hemp,  a  "  Bridport  Dagger  "  being,  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  popular  synonym  for  a  hangman's  rope. 

Dorchester  is  an  ancient  Roman  town  though  it  was 
probably  an  important  settlement  long  before  the  Romans 
set  foot  in  Britain.  It  was  for  years  the  home  of  Thomas 
Hardy,  until  his  death  on  January  11th,  1928.  The  heart 
of  the  great  writer  is  buried  in  the  grave  of^his  first  wife 
at  Stinsford  (the  "  Mellstock "  of  his  novel  Under  the 
Greenwood  Tree)  H  miles  north  east  of  Dorchester,  but  his 
other  mortal  remains  were  cremated  and  buried  in  a 
casket  in  Poets'  Corner,  Westminster  Abbey. 

Twenty-three  miles  further  on  we  come  to  Wimborne, 
an  interesting  old  town  of  Saxon  origin  with  a  very  fine 
minster  church  with  splendid  Norman  and  Perpendicular 
towers.  It  possesses  among  its  treasures  an  astronomical 
clock  made  by  a  Glastonbury  monk  about    1320. 

Bournemouth  is,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  the  most 
select  and  beautiful  town  on  the  South  Coast.  Here  we 
have,  combined,  splendid  sands  and  beautiful  sea,  together 
with  glorious  pine  and  heather  country,  and  a  profusion  of 
luxuriant  plant  life.  Christchurch,  some  five  miles  away 
but  connected  by  street  car,  has  an  ancient  Priory  Church 
and  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Stour  and  Avon. 
Christchurch  salmon  are  of  wide  repute  in  angling  circles. 

The  quaint  old  seaport  of  Poole,  on  the  remarkable 
Poole  harbour,  is  five  miles  west  of  Bournemouth.  It  has 
a  curious  colonnaded  Harbour  Office  and  an  ancient  "  Town 
Cellar." 

It  is  only  a  short  run  on  to  Lymington  a  quiet  little 
yachting  town  which  has  seen  better  days,  having  at  one 
time  had  an  important  salt  industry.  From  Lymington 
we  can  cross  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  landing  at  Yarmouth, 
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a  picturesque  town  with  a  ruined  castle  and  a  causeway 
500  yards  long.  A  little  further  on  is  Cowes,  headquarters 
of  the  Ro3'al  Yacht  Squadron  and  scene  of  that  brilliant 
Society  gathering  known  as  "  Cowes  Week." 

Ryde  is  a  popular  resort  and  favourite  yachting  centre, 
whilst  near  by  is  Seaview,  which  fully  justifies  its  name, 
for  it  commands  a  grand  outlook  seawards  over  Spithead. 
Its  splendid  bathing  facilities  is  one  of  its  chief  attractions. 
Further  on  is  Sandown,  backed  by  rolling  downs  and 
confronted  by  the  wide  sparkling  waters  of  the  English 
Channel. 

Shanklin,  famous  for  its  sunshine  and  its  exquisite 
Chine  with  Shanklin  old  village  at  the  head,  is  one  of  the 
most  delightful  spots  in  the  South  of  England.  Bonchurch 
is  a  quaint  old  village  with  a  picturesque  church  half  hidden 
by  trees.  John  Sterling,  whose  chief  claim  to  fame  is  that 
he  was  a  friend  of,  and  had  his  biography  written  by,  Carlyle, 
is  buried  in  the  churchyard,  and  the  Rev.  William  Adams, 
who  wrote  "  The  Shadow  of  the  Cross,"  also  lies  here.  Both 
-Macaulay  and  Charles  Dickens  stayed  here  on  several 
occasions  and  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne,  the  poet, 
spent  some  of  his  boyhood  days  at  "  East  Dene,"  the 
Swinburne  home. 

Ventnor  is  a  health  resort  of  great  beauty  and  much 
charm,  and  has  a  singularly  equable  climate.  New^port, 
the  island  capital,  lies  in  the  beautiful  Medina  Valley  and 
has  a  wealth  of  interesting  old  buildings,  including  the 
Guild  Hall,  the  old  gabled  Grammar  School  where  Charles  I 
stayed  in  1648,  the  Chantrey  House  and  God's  Providence 
House,  in  Pyle  Street,  and  the  Castle  Inn  and  Hayard's 
House  in  the  High  Street.  But  the  chief  centre  of  interest 
is  Carisbrooke  Castle,  standing  on  an  eminence  about  a 
mile  out  of  the  town  and  commanding  dehghtful  \iews. 
The  castle  is  of  Norman  origin  and  was  the  last  place  of 
imprisonment  of  Charles  I  before  his  execution  in  1649. 
The  "  Stuart  relics  "  in  the  Castle  Museum  are  of  unique 
interest. 

From  Carisbrooke  we  go  through  Showell,  Brighstone, 
Mottistone  and  a  number  of  smaller  villages  to  Freshwater 
Bay,    a   sheltered   and   increasingly   popular   resort,    from 
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whence  a  footpath  leads  up  over  the  Highdown  Chffs, 
overlooking  the  Needles  and  on  to  Alum  Bay,  where  the 
multi-hued  cliffs  prove  the  veracity  of  many  apparently 
imaginative  paintings.  Farringford  House,  where  Tennyson 
went  to  live  in  1852,  and  where  much  of  his  finest  work 
was  done,  is  near  here,  and  up  on  a  high  down  now  known 
as  Tennyson's  Down,  is  the  Tennyson  Cross  bearing  the 
inscription  : 

"  In  memory  of  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson,  this  Cross  is  raised, 
a  Beacon  to  Sailors,  by  the  People  of  Freshwater  and  other 
Friends    in    England    and    America." 

Totland  Bay  is  a  charming  holiday  resort  of  the  quieter 
type,  favoured  by  artists,  golfers  and  Society  people.  The 
air  is  particularly  bracing  and  sportsmen  of  all  descriptions 
are  exceptionally  well  catered  for. 

From  here  we  move  on  to  Yarmouth  again  and  return 
to  Lymington.  From  Lymington  it  is  a  short  distance 
through  the  New  Forest  to  Lyndhurst,  usually  known  as 
the  "  Capital  of  the  New  Forest,"  but  in  reality  little  more 
than  a  charming  forest  village.  Its  church,  with  the  famous 
fresco  of  the  Ten  Virgins,  painted  gratuitously  by  Lord 
Leighton,  should  be  inspected.  At  Beaulieu,  to  the  south- 
west of  Lyndhurst,  the  restored  Gatehouse  of  the  great 
Cistercian  Abbey  founded  by  King  John,  is  now  the 
residence  of  Lord  Montagu  of  Beaulieu,  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  motoring. 

The  New  Forest,  an  ancient  royal  hunting  ground 
more  than  140  square  miles  in  area,  one  hundred  of  which 
are  the  property  of  the  nation,  is  covered  with  oak  and 
beech,  carpeted  with  purple  heather  and  tenanted  for  the 
most  part  by  herds  of  deer  and  ponies.  It  is  a  favourite 
place  for  holiday  jaunts  and  picnics. 

Southampton  has  a  special  interest  to  Americans,  for 
it  was  from  here  that  the  sister  ships  "  Speedwell  "  and 
"  Mayflower  "  sailed  on  August  15th,  1620  (see  page  25). 
The  spacious  docks  accommodate  many  of  the  world's 
largest  vessels,  which  may  be  seen  regularly  either  lying 
alongside  the  quays  or  steaming  on  the  Solent.  Southamp- 
ton is  one  of  the  few  towns  that  retain  their  ancient  walls. 
A  few  miles  out  of  Southampton  is  Wickham,  where  the 
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rather  ordinary  looking  flour  mill  gains  interest  when  it  is 
known  that  its  interior  timbers  are  built  of  wood  from  the 
U.S.  frigate  "  Chesapeake,"  captured  after  an  action  with 
the  British  frigate  "  Shannon  "  in  1813. 

Southsea  and  Portsmouth  have  their  own  individual 
interests.  Southsea  is  a  flourishing  seaside  resort  of  many 
attractions,  while  Portsmouth,  its  neighbour,  carries  on  all 
the  varied  and  unfamiliar  life  of  a  naval  base. 

Striking  off  up  country  once  again  we  reach  Salisbury, 
an  ancient  cathedral  town  descended  from  the  even  more 
ancient  hill  fortress  of  Old  Sarum,  two  miles  to  the  north. 
Salisbury  Cathedral,  finished  in  1260,  is  the  sole  example 
in  England  of  a  cathedral  built  in  one  style  (Early  English) 
throughout.  Its  spire,  404  ft.  in  height,  is  the  highest  in 
England.  The  towTi  is  most  interesting  and  contains  a 
large  number  of  quaint  old  buildings,  while  an  air  of  almost 
indescribable  peacefulness  pervades  the  Close  which 
surrounds   the   Cathedral. 

Within  a  few  miles  of  Salisbury  is  Salisbury  Plain,  and 
close  to  Amesbury  is  that  strange,  prehistoric  temple 
known  as  Stonehenge.  Although  it  is  now  generally  agreed 
that  the  great  stones  were  erected  somewhere  about  1700 
B.C.,  we  are  no  further  forward  in  definitely  solving  the 
problem  of  their  raison  d'etre  than  was  Samuel  Pepys,  who 
records  in  his  diary  :  "  Find  them  as  prodigious  as  any 
tales  I  ever  heard  of  them,  and  worth  going  to  see  ;  God 
knows  what  their  use  was." 

It  is  only  a  few  miles  from  Salisbury  to  Winchester, 
one  of  the  most  charming  old  towns  in  England,  once  the 
capital  of  Wessex,  and,  until  the  position  was  usurped  by 
London,  of  the  whole  of  England.  The  town  is  full  of 
quaint  old  buildings,  while  its  ancient  history  and 
venerable  atmosphere  give  it  a  position  in  the  life  of  the 
country  which  no  other  place  holds.  Its  grand  old 
cathedral  contains  many  historical  monuments  and  relics. 

Ten  miles  south-west  of  Winchester  is  Romsey,  where 
is  a  fine  Norman  church. 

Midhurst,  which  we  reach  through  Petersfield,  is  a 
much  visited  town  lying  amidst  beautiful  scenery'.  It  is 
rich  in  old  timbered  buildings,  one — the  "  Spread  Eagle  " 
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Inn  dating  from  1430.  Due  south  is  the  historic  old  city 
of  Chichester,  the  Regnum  of  the  Romans.  Its  excep- 
tionally graceful  cathedral  has  a  stone  spire  270  ft.  in  height 
and  a  detached  bell-tower  of  the  15th  century.  Other 
notable  features  of  the  town  are  its  Market  Cross,  one  of 
the  finest  in  England,  and  portions  of  its  medieval  walls. 
Arundel,  eleven  miles  from  Chichester,  climbs  a  hill  above 
the  dale  of  the  Arun  and  is  crowned  by  the  great  Castle 
of  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk,  mainly  a  modern  structure  with 
a  Norman  Keep. 

Soon  we  reach  Brighton,  until  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  centur}'  an  obscure  fishing  village,  but  now  the 
most  popular,  substantial  and  fashionable  of  all  English 
seaside  resorts.  Brighton  owes  its  success  to  the  patronage 
of  the  "  First  Gentleman  in  Europe,"  afterwards  George  IV, 
who  built  himself  a  palace  which,  known  to-day  as  the 
"  Pavilion,"  now  belongs  to  the  town. 

Lewes,  a  quiet,  charming  old  place  with  an  old  Norman 
castle,  lies  eight  miles  from  Brighton,  and  a  run  through  a 
succession  of  delightful  villages  brings  us  to  Battle,  which 
commemorates  the  day  when  William  of  Normandy 
established  himself  as  Conqueror  and  the  Saxon  King 
Harold  was  slain.  Battle  Abbey  was  reared  in  memor}-  of 
the  victoPy',  the  High  Altar  of  the  church  being  placed  on 
the  spot  where  Harold  fell. 

By  making  a  short  divergence  from  the  road  from 
Lewes  to  Battle,  Eastbourne  may  be  \dsited,  a  fashionable, 
growing  resort  with  a  sea-front  two  and  a  half  miles  in 
length  and  a  fine  golf  course.  Many  Roman  relics  have 
unearthed  in  this  district  from  time  to  time. 

On  the  coast  four  miles  north-east  of  Eastbourne  is 
the  village  of  Pevensey,  occupying  the  site  of  Anderida, 
one  of  the  great  Roman  coastal  fortresses,  remains  of  whose 
walls  may  still  be  seen,  in  places  twenty  feet  high.  On  the 
shore  of  Pevensey  Bay,  William  the  Conqueror  landed  in 
his  invasion  of  England.  Pevensey  Ccistle,  now  in  ruins, 
was  built  soon  after  the  Norman  Conquest. 

Hastings,  a  few  miles  further  on,  consists  in  part  of 
an  old  fishing  town  and  in  part  of  a  fashionable  seaside 
resort.     A  fragment  of  the  Castle  still  stands  on  a  lofty 
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cliff.  St.  Leonards',  close  neighbour  to  Hastings,  is  also 
a  popular  resort,  and  these  two  watering  places  are  among 
the  most  fashionable  on  the  South  Coast. 

Bexhill-on-Sea,  five  miles  south-west  of  Hastings,  is  a 
modern  and  up-to-date  seaside  resort,  famed  for  the 
recuperative  qualities  of  its  climate.  Winchelsea  and  Rye 
were  once  added  to  the  Cinque  Ports,  but  the  sea  has 
receded  and  left  them  high  and  dry,  so  that  they  have 
never  attained  the  fame  as  seaports  it  was  once  thought 
they  would.  So  much  the  better,  from  one  point  of  view, 
for  England  has  many  seaports  but  few  such  picturesque 
survivals  of  medieval  England. 

Nor  are  these  the  only  places  to  have  suffered  thus, 
for  New  Romney  and  Hythe,  two  more  of  the  Cinque  Ports, 
are  in  the  same  derelict  position.  One  smiles  at  the  prefix 
"New,"  for  it  is  eight  hundred  years  ago  that  New  Romney 
superseded  Romney  proper,  which  had  itself  been  left  high 
and  dry. 

Folkestone  has  had  a  similar  career  to  Brighton, 
though  in  addition  to  being  a  popular  seaside  resort  with  a 
marine  promenade  which  is  perhaps  unsurpassed  on  the 
English  coast,  it  is  an  important  port  for  the  cross-Channel 
steam  packet  service.  Dover  was  the  chief  of  the  Cinque 
Ports  and  is  the  only  one  that  has  prospered,  for  it  is  the 
chief  English  port  for  France  and  the  Continent.  It  has 
an  important  Admiralty  Station,  and  an  old  castle,  dating 
in  parts  from  the  12th  century,  which  is  now  used  as  a 
military  barracks.  Dover  possesses  in  its  Roman  Pharos 
or  lighthouse,  the  oldest  building  in  England. 

Deal  is  a  seaside  resort  much  favoured  by  Londoners. 
Four  miles  out  at  sea  from  Deal  lie  the  deadly  Goodwin 
Sands,  grave  of  many  a  fine  ship  and  gallant  crew. 
Sandwich  is  yet  another  of  the  unfortunate  Cinque  Ports 
which  have  been  stranded.  If  it  has  no  shipping  interest, 
however,  it  is  still  well  worth  a  visit,  for  it  has  many  old 
buildings  and  its  streets  maintain  their  medieval 
appearance. 

North  of  Sandwich  is  the  ancient  port  and  modern 
seaside  resort  of  Ramsgate.  Near  by,  at  Ebbsfleet,  is  one 
of  the  most  historic  spots  in  the  world,  for  here  Hengest 
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and  Horsa,  the  Saxon  leaders,  are  said  to  have  landed  in 
449,  and  here,  too,  in  597,  St.  Augustine  first  set  foot  on 
English  soil. 

Margate,  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  is 
one  of  our  oldest,  as  it  is  one  of  our  most  popular,  seaside 
resorts,  and  is  noted  for  its  fine  bracing,  vitalising  air. 
Its  "  West  End  "  socially  is  Cliftonville,  which  is  geographi- 
cally Margate's  "  East  End."  Broadstairs,  a  delightful 
little  resort,  is  between  Ramsgate  and  Margate.  One  of 
the  lifeboats  of  the  Lusitania,  sunk  by  the  Germans  on 
May  7th,  1915,  stands  on  the  jetty. 

Along  the  North  coast  of  Kent  there  are  other  pleasant 
and  popular  resorts,  such  as  Heme  Bay,  which  has  a  pier 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  long. 

Canterbury,  with  its  ancient  cathedral  where  Thomas 
a  Becket  was  murdered  in  1170,  is  the  ecclesiastical  capital 
of  England.  The  Cathedral  vies  with  Westminster  Abbey 
in  architectural  and  historic  interest,  and  contains  several 
royal  tombs,  including  that  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince 
in  the  exceptionally  beautiful  choir.  Canterbury  has 
many  other  buildings  of  great  interest,  such  as  St.  Martin's 
Church — said  to  be  the  first  and  the  oldest  in  England  ; 
the  twin-towered  West  Gate,  a  picturesque  survival  of  its 
ancient  walls  ;  St.  John's  Hospital,  and  a  number  of  fine 
old  houses.  The  great  mound  known  as  the  Dane  John 
is  believed  to  have  been  a  pre-Roman  British  fort.  Ford- 
wich,  three  miles  from  Canterbury,  is  a  charming  little 
spot  with  its  court  house  or  town  hall,  inn  and  church 
side  by  side.     An  old  ducking  stool  is  preserved  in  the  hall. 

Through  Maidstone,  where  the  Archbishops  of  Canter- 
bury for  long  had  a  palace,  we  come  to  Tunbridge  Wells, 
a  fashionable  and  beautiful  spa  town  with  a  very  distinc- 
tive feature  in  the  famous  Pantiles.  Six  miles  north- 
west is  the  noble  mansion  of  Penshurst  Place.  Here, 
on  November  30,  1554,  was  born  the  chivalrous  soldier, 
courtier  and  man  of  letters.  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  Penshurst 
village  achieved  distinction  during  the  Great  War  through 
giving  all  its  men  save  one  to  the  fighting  forces.  Bearing 
north  again  we  soon  reach  the  lovely  little  village  of  Wester- 
ham,  where  at  the  house  which  is  now  the  vicarage.  General 
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Wolfe,  the  hero  of  Quebec,  was  bom  in  1759.  Past  Reigate 
and  Dorking,  both  of  them  typically  Surrey  towTis  of  much 
charm,  we  branch  off  to  old-fashioned  Guildford,  where  the 
old  Guildhall  and  Abbot's  Hospital,  founded  by  Abbot, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  1622,  are  well  worth  inspection. 

Ten  miles  from  Guildford  along  a  charmingly  pic- 
turesque road  lies  Famham,  where  at  an  old  farm  house, 
now  the  "  Jolly  Farmer  "  Inn,  William  Cobbett,  the  author 
and  politician  who  was  so  well  known  in  the  United  States 
during  the  eighteenth  centur\',  was  born  in  1762.  He  is 
also  buried  in  the  churchyard. 

Another  famous  spot,  a  few  miles  from  Guildford  and 
about  the  same  distance  from  Famham,  is  Ascot,  the  scene 
of  the  great  Society  race  meeting. 

From  Famham  we  can  go  back  through  Guildford 
and  on  through  Ripley,  Cobham,  Esher  and  Kingston, 
and  find  ourselves  at  Putney  and  London  ;  or  we  can 
reach  London  through  Epsom,  world-famous  for  its  race- 
course, Ewell  and  Sutton,  by  way  of  Croydon,  London's 
great  air-port,  wath  the  finest  commercial  aerodrome  in 
the  world.  There  are  some  delightful  residential  areas 
on  the  southern  outskirts  of  Croydon,  including  Purley, 
Coulsdon,  and  Sanderstead,  close  to  the  latter  being  Purley 
Beeches — 13i  acres  of  noble  beech  trees  of  great  age. 

THE   CHANNEL   ISLANDS. 

Geographically  the  Channel  Islands  are  French,  but 
politically — although  they  enjoy  full  self-government — 
they  have  been  under  the  British  Cro\\*n  since  the  days  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  in  spite  of  the  repeated  efforts 
of  the  French  kings  to  gain  possession  of  these  delectable 
islands  after  the  English  King  John  lost  Normandy  in  1204. 

The  Uttle  archipelago  includes  Jersey,  Guernsey, 
Aldemey,  Sark  and  numerous  small  islets,  all  of  which  are 
blest  with  a  delicious  climate  and — at  least  in  the  four 
larger  islands — with  romantic  scenery,  comparable  with 
anything  in  the   British   Isles. 

It  was  discovered  long  ago  that  they  are  an  ideal 
holiday  ground.  One  of  their  charms  is  that  no  two  islands 
are  alike.     Some  holiday  makers  prefer  Jersey,  the  largest, 
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because  of  its  beautiful  valleys,  and  its  nearness  to  Brittany, 
with  its  charming  old  towns.  Others  declare  that  little 
Sark,  less  than  two  square  miles  in  area,  is  the  "  most 
beautiful  spot  on  earth."  Guernsey,  the  second  largest  of 
the  group  and  25  square  miles  in  area,  is  the  favourite  for 
those  who  love  wild  nature.  To  these  it  is  attractive 
because  of  its  glorious  lanes  and  hedgerows,  its  many 
bays,  and  its  beautiful  cliffs.  Then  it  has  the  advantage  of 
being  close  to  Sark,  the  "  pearl  set  in  a  silver  sea."  Its 
climate  is  also  more  bracing  than  that  of  Jersey  and — an 
important  consideration  to  many — the  sea  journey  from 
Southampton  or  Weymouth  is  shorter  by  26  miles.  From 
the  latter  port  the  distance  is  70  miles. 

To  their  natural  attractions  the  chief  islands — 
especially  Guernsey  and  Jersey — add  the  fascination  of 
ancient  churches,  impressive  old  castles  and  for  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  dim  past,  prehistoric  remains.  The 
two  chief  towns  are  St.  Peter  Port  in  Guernsey  and  St. 
Helier  in  Jersey,  and  in  both  there  are  not  only  splendid 
shops  but  the  amplest  provision  for  the  entertainment 
and  amusement  of  visitors. 

THE   ISLE   OF   MAN. 

This  island,  situated  in  the  Irish  Sea  midway  between 
England  and  Ireland  and  about  30  miles  from  the  coast  of 
either,  is  a  favourite  summer  holiday  resort.  In  medieval 
times  it  was  a  petty  kingdom  and  still  retains,  within 
certain  limits,  the  right  to  make  its  own  laws.  There  are 
several  towns,  of  which  Douglas  and  Ramsey  are  the  chief, 
connected  by  railway  and  good  roads.  Snaefell  in  the 
centre  of  the  island,  rises  to  a  height  of  2,034  feet.  The 
summit  may  be  reached  by  electric  railway  and  affords 
very  extensive  views.  The  scenery  in  some  parts  of  the 
island  is  of  a  very  high  order,  particularly  on  the  coast  and 
in  the  fuchsia-covered  glens  which  run  steeply  down  to 
the  sea.  A  pecuHarity  of  the  island  is  its  breed  of  tailless 
cats.  Greeba  Castle,  standing  between  Douglas  and  Peel, 
is  the  residence  of  Sir  Hall  Caine,  the  well-known  novelist. 
There  are  regular  daily  services  of  steamers  in  summer 
between  Douglas  and  Ramsey  and  North  of  England  and 
Scottish  ports. 
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THE    EMERALD    ISLE. 

Since  the  settlement  of  her  internal  troubles  a  new 
spirit  has  arisen  in  Ireland  and  throughout  the  country 
to-day  there  are  evidences  on  every  hand  that  she  is  pre- 
paring, with  greater  facilities  than  ever  before,  to  take  her 
rightful  place  amongst  the  tourists'  countries  of  Europe. 
This  is  a  matter  for  satisfaction,  for  Erin  hn^^  charms  wb.i'  h. 
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peculiarly  her  own,  are  unmatched  elsewhere  in  the  British 
Isles. 

Dublin,  the  capital  of  the  Irish  Free  State  is  a  city  of 
contrasts,  and  is  beautiful  or  squalid  according  to  the  part 
you  happen  to  be  in  for  the  moment.  It  is,  however,  set 
in  a  scene  of  remarkable  beauty  with  the  wide  bay  on  the 
seaward  side  and  the  sloping  mountains  behind.  O'Connell 
Street,  the  main  thoroughfare,  is  a  fine  broad  street  in  direct 
line  with  the  O'Connell  Bridge.  The  splendid  architectural 
group  formed  by  the  Bank  of  Ireland  and  Trinity  College, 
St.  Stephen's  Green,  a  fine  open  space  laid  out  in  lawns, 
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walks  and  rock  gardens,  and  Phoenix  Park  and  the  art 
galleries  and  museums  should  be  visited. 

Drogheda,  a  grim  old  towTi  situated  on  the  Boyne, 
four  miles  from  the  sea,  is  remembered  chiefly  through 
Cromwell's  savage  attack  in  1649.  Interesting  buildings 
to  see  here  include  St.  Lawrence  Gate,  an  imposing  medieval 
town  gateway,  the  ruins  of  St.  Mary's  Priory  and  of  the 
West  Gate  of  the  town  walls,  and  Magdalen  Steeple,  the 
remnant  of  a  Dominican  friary  founded  by  Richard  II. 
A  few  miles  north  is  Monasterboice  with  its  wonderful 
Celtic  sculptured  crosses  and  ancient  ecclesiastical  remains. 

Passing  through  Dunlee,  which  until  1801  had  the 
privilege,  granted  by  Charles  I,  of  electing  its  own  private 
king,  we  come  to  Dundalk,  an  ancient  town  with  a 
chequered  history,  and  crossing  the  frontier  into  Northern 
Ireland  pass  through  the  important  linen  weaving  town  of 
Neath  and  take  an  attractive  coastal  route  to  Newcastle, 
a  quiet  little  seaside  place  lying  under  the  shadow  of  Slieve 
Donard  and  the  famous  mountains  of  Mourne.  A  few 
miles  north  is  DowTipatrick,  with  the  traditional  tomb  of 
St.  Patrick,  and  higher  up  the  coast  are  Donaghadee  and 
Bangor,  favourite  seaside  holiday  resorts  and  residential 
centres  for  Belfast  business  men. 

A  few  miles  away  is  the  great  commercial  and  industrial 
city  and  port  of  Belfast,  whose  principal  industries  are 
shipbuilding  and  linen  making.  The  town  possesses  many 
fine  streets  and  buildings,  notably  the  City  Hall  and  Queen's 
University.  Cave  Hill,  the  great  eminence  which  over- 
shadows the  city,  affords  splendid  views  of  Belfast  Lough 
and  the  surrounding  country.  On  through  ancient  Carrick- 
fergus,  with  its  medieval  castle,  still  a  militar}^  depot, 
past  Whitehead,  a  popular  seaside  place,  we  reach  Larrie, 
the  chief  port  of  entry  from  Scotland.  The  coast  road 
running  north  from  here  is  one  of  the  most  spectacular 
in  the  British  Isles.  The  rock  scenery  is  magnificent 
and  in  places  the  road  runs  under  archways  carved  out 
of  the  cliff  face. 

Ballycastle  is  a  charmingly  situated  little  seaside  town 
with  the  remains  of  the  Franciscan  friary  of  Bonamargy, 
a  good  golf  course  and  some  fine  coast  scenery.     Near  it  is 
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the  famous  Giant's  Causeway,  overshadowed  b^'-'great  rugged 
chffs  which  rise  400  feet.  The  great  interest  of  the  Causeway 
hes  in  the  extraordinary  formation  of  the  black  basalt 
pillars  of  volcanic  origin  which  have  split  up  principally 
into  pentagonal  and  hexagonal  columns  of  most  uncanny 
exactness. 

Dunluce  Castle  was  evidently  built  by  someone  who 
had  a  very  great  regard  for  his  own  safety,  for  not  only  is 
the  ancient  pile  perched  on  a  cliff  top,  but  the  cliff  is 
separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  deep  cleft  20  feet  across. 

Portrush,  with  its  fine  firm  sands  and  bracing  air,  is 
rapidly  developing  in  popular  favour.  The  golf  course  is 
reputed  to  be  the  best  in  Ireland. 

The  old  port  of  Londonderr\^  is  chiefly  remembered 
on  account  of  the  famous  siege  which  lasted  from  December 
18tli,  1688.  to  August  12th,  1689.  The  walls  which  kept 
the  invaders  at  bay  are  still  intact  and  a  walk  round  them, 
a  distance  of  about  one  mile,  makes  a  pleasant  and 
instructive  tour.  In  the  vestibule  of  the  Cathedral  is  a 
strange  relic  of  the  siege  in  the  form  of  a  shell  containing 
a  message  offering  terms  of  surrender.  Just  beyond 
Londonderrs^  we  re-enter  the  Irish  Free  State. 

Donegal  is  a  small  market  town  with  a  picturesque 
castle  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Arran,  standing  in  the  middle 
of  the  place.  There  are  also  slight  remains  of  Donegal 
Abbey.  Although  on  the  sea  coast,  the  bay  is  so  full  of 
shoals  as  to  render  the  towTi  useless  as  a  seaport. 

At  Ballyshannon  the  river  actually  does  "  fall  into 
the  sea,"  plunging  dovvn  a  series  of  cascades,  up  which  the 
spring  visitor  may  see  the  salmon,  fresh  from  their  deep 
sea  haunts,  take  flying  leaps  of  ten  to  fifteen  feet. 

Sligo  is  a  comparatively  large  towTi  for  this  part  of 
Ireland,  and  is  a  flourishing  port,  while  the  bold  mountain 
scenery,  together  with  Lough  Gill,  makes  it  an  attractive 
place  from  the  tourist's  point  of  view.  The  ruins  of  the 
ancient  Abbey  contain  some  Early  English  work,  while  the 
archaeological  remains  at  Drumcliff  are  of  more  than 
ordinar}^   interest. 

County  Mayo  to  the  south-west  is  a  sparsely  populated 
district,  not  particularly  interesting  from  a  scenic  viewpoint, 
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but  Achill  Island,  with  its  primitive  stone  and  peat  cabins, 
is  worth  exploring.  The  old  Irish  language  is  still  spoken 
here.  The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  island  is  the 
magnificent  coast  scenery.  The  precipitous  cliffs  of 
Croaghaun  mountain  (2,192  feet)  rise  at  a  steep  angle, 
straight  up  from  the  Atlantic.  Clew  Bay  is  probably  the 
most  remarkable  bay  in  the  country,  with  its  countless 
islands,  the  great  mountain  of  Croagh  Patrick,  and 
wonderful   atmospheric  effects. 

The  lovely  lake  and  mountain  region  of  Connemara 
lies  between  here  and  the  old  town  of  Galway,  which  has 
a  picturesque  situation  on  Lough  Corrib.  Behind  the 
fourteenth  centuny-  church  in  Market  Street  is  a  tablet 
generally  referred  to  as  the  "  Lynch  Stone,"  which  records 
that  James  Lynch  Fitzstephen,  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
city,  condemned  and  executed  his  own  guilty  son. 

Lisdoonvarna  is  a  small  spa  town  favoured  by  rheumatic 
patients  on  account  of  the  sulphur  springs. 

The  famous  Cliffs  of  Moher,  near  Ennistimon,  rise 
in  sheer  precipices  668  feet  out  of  the  sea.  Although 
impressive  in  fine  weather  they  are  awe-inspiring  in  rough, 
when  the  Atlantic  surges  send  the  sprav  flving  to  the  very 
cliff  tops.  Kilkee  is  a  small  seaside  resort  rapidly  increasing 
in  popularity  and  has  unique  bathing  in  the  Atlantic  rollers. 
Limerick  is  an  ancient  and  prosperous  town  engaged  prin- 
cipally in  shipping  and  bacon-curing.  The  rugged  stone 
standing  on  a  monumental  base  by  the  Thomond  Bridge 
is  the  stone  on  which  the  Treatv  of  Limerick  was  signed  in 
1691,  after  the  famous  sieges  of  1690  and  '91,  when  William 
III  in  person,  and  then  Ginkell,  tried  to  capture  the  town, 
which  was  held  for  James  II.  The  district  abounds  in 
castle  ruins. 

There  is  little  of  interest  in  Listowel  itself,  but  the 
coast,  which  is  conveniently  reached  by  railway,  is  very 
fine,  having  good  sands  and  numerous  rocky  caves.  Until 
recently  access  was  obtained  by  an  old  mono-railway. 
Tralee  is  an  old  town  with  a  modern  appearance,  and  does 
a  considerable  amount  of  shipping  trade,  but  has  little  to 
interest  the  tourist. 
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The  Dingle  Peninsula  contains  some  wild  and  rugged 
scenery  and  some  most  interesting  old  fortifications,  dating 
in  some  cases,  such  as  the  fort  of  Dunbeg,  from  pre- 
Christian  times.  At  Fahan,  a  mile  from  Dunbeg,  is  a 
remarkable  collection  of  prehistoric  beehive  stone  huts. 
The  scenery  in  this  remote  part  of  Ireland  is  very  beautiful 
and  the  occupants  of  the  primitive  cabins  which  abound, 
appear  to  be  the  direct  descendants  of  the  prehistoric  people 
whose  stone  huts  they  have  used  in  the  construction  of 
their  homes. 


INNISFALLEN,    KILLARNEY. 

The  fame  of  Killamey  has  been  spread  by  song  writers 
and  painters  until  there  is  not  a  corner  of  the  world  where 
the  praises  of  the  Irish  Lakes  have  not  been  sung  in  some 
form  or  another.  Killarney  towTi,  the  centre  for  the  Lakes, 
has  grown  up  to  cope  wdth  the  tourist  traffic  to  these  gems 
of  Erin.  The  principal,  though  not  the  most  beautiful 
lake,  is  Lough  Leane,  or  "  Lower  Lake,"  as  it  is  more 
generally  called.  Inisfallen  is  the  largest  island  in  the 
lake  and  contains  the  ruins  of  a  sixth  century  abbey 
founded  by  St.  Finian  Lobhar — "  The  Leper."  The 
abbey  is  of  no  particular  architectural  interest  and  it  is 
the  romantic  situation  and  beautiful  views  which  constitute 
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the  attraction  for  the  tourist.  But  Muckross  Abbey,  near 
the  shore  of  Muckross  or  Middle  Lake,  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  monastic  remains  in  Ireland,  especially  for  its 
charming  little  cloister. 

The  Middle  Lake  is  reached  by  boat  through  Brickeen 
Bridge,  and  contains  four  islands.  The  Upper  Lake  is 
usually  considered  to  be  the  prettiest  of  the  three  and  is 
surroimded  by  most  impressive  scenery. 

In  aU  directions  from  Killarney  the  scenery  is  exqui- 
sitely beautiful.  Lofty  mountains,  lonely  tarns,  beautiful 
lakes  and  shady  woods,  picturesque  castles  and  ancient 
ruins,  together  with  a  genial  climate  and  a  wealth  of  sub- 
tropical vegetation,  make  this  most  beautiful  part  of  a 
beautiful  country  a  veritable  fairyland. 

Leaving  Killarney  for  Cork,  we  pass  through  Macroom, 
with  its  ancient  castle,  scene  of  many  a  long  siege,  and 
passing  close  by  the  famous  Blarney  Castle  with  its  "  kissing 
stone,"  soon  reach  Cork,  the  third  city  in  Ireland  and  a 
seaport  of  some  importance.  The  city  has  some  fine 
streets  and  public  buildings.  Queenstown,  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  splendid  harbour,  is  the  place  where  the  American 
mails  are  landed  or  put  aboard. 

Youghal  is  a  pretty  little  town  with  a  picturesque 
old  clock-tower  gateway  astride  the  main  street.  The 
place  is  a  favourite  seaside  resort.  Large  portions  of  the 
wall  which  formerly  surrounded  the  town  are  still  standing. 
Close  to  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  stands  Myrtle  Grove,  the 
home  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  It  was  here  that  he  first 
planted  the  potato  which  he  discovered  on  his  travels  in 
America,  and  here,  too,  he  is  said  to  have  smoked  the  first 
pipe  of  tobacco  in  Ireland. 

Waterford  is  a  very  interesting  old  city,  doing  a  big 
export  trade  in  cattle,  pigs  and  dairy  produce,  most  of 
which  goes  to  England.  Reginald's  Tower,  on  the  Mall, 
some  other  remaining  parts  of  the  ancient  City  Walls,  the 
ruins  of  the  French  church  and  other  ancient  buildings  are 
to  be  seen  here  and  the  quays  beside  the  River  Suir  are 
very  picturesque.  From  Wexford,  a  port  and  fishing 
centre,  with  the  ruins  of  a  twelfth  century  abbey,  we  go  on 
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to  Enniscorthy,  a  pleasant  place  with  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  castle  which  was  taken  and  burnt  by  the  Irish 
rebels  in  1798,  and  on  to  "  The  Meeting  of  the  Waters," 
at  the  head  of  the  Vale  of  Avoca.  The  cottage  in  which 
lived  Thomas  Moore,  author  of  "  Irish  Melodies,"  stands 
near  the  bridge  and  commands  a  pretty  view,  but  it  must 
be  admitted  that  there  are  many  other  valleys  as  beautiful 
as  that  which  captivated  the  poet. 


Wm.  Lawrence,  Dublin, 
Photo. 


MEETING  OF  THE  WATERS, 
VALE    OF    AVOCA. 


By  way  of  Wicklow  we  reach  Bray,  a  delightful  resort 
situated  on  the  curving  shores  of  a  beautiful  bay,  with  the 
slopes  of  the  Wicklow  Mountains  for  a  background.  The 
climate  is  health-giving  and  mild  and  the  air  pure  and 
exhilarating. 

It  is  only  a  short  run  from  Bray  to  Dublin,  and  we 
enter  the  capital  by  way  of  Donnybrook,  now  a  respectable 
suburb,  but  chiefly  famous  for  its  now  extinct  "  Fair  " 
where  the  general  method  of  procedure  was  "  Whin  ye  see 
a  head,  hit  ut." 
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The  ceaseless  tide  of  emigration  to  North  America 
which  has  been  flowing  for  generations  is  the  leading  factor 
in  the  history  of  that  "  Ferry  "  that  now  provides  safe 
and  rapid  communication  between  the  Old  World  and  the 
New.  This  westward  flow  of  population,  combined  with 
the  immense  resulting  trade,  has  led  to  the  construction 
of  the  largest  mercantile  fleet  afloat. 

It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  what  would  be  the  thoughts 
of  the  old  pioneers  if  they  could  see  over  a  modern  sea- 
going palace,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  present 
arrangement  of  passenger  accommodation,  on  which  it 
has  not  been  found  possible  to  improve,  was  first  introduced 
b}'  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Ismay,  the  founder  of  the  White  Star 
Line.  In  the  first  "  Oceanic,"  which  inaugurated  the 
Company's  New  York  service  in  1871,  he  placed  the 
passenger  quarters  amidships,  an  innovation  which  was 
greatly  appreciated  by  the  travelling  public,  and  the  new 
steamer  rapidly  became  one  of  the  most  popular  in  the  trade. 
She  was  followed  in  1872  by  the  "  Baltic,"  "  Republic  " 
and  "  Adriatic,"  and  these  four  steamers  provided  a 
service  that  in  those  days  was  certainly  unsurpassed.  In 
1874-75  two  larger  ships,  the  "  Britannic  "  and  "Germanic," 
were  built,  and  in  long  careers  earned  immense  reputations. 

The  beginning  of  the  present  century  saw  the  intro- 
duction of  20,000-ton  liners  in  the  White  Star  service, 
and  the  "  Cedric  "  and  "Celtic,"  of  21,000  tons,  were 
soon  followed  by  the  "  Baltic  "  (23,876  tons)  and  the 
"Adriatic  "  (24,541  tons),  the  famous  "big  four"  of  which 
Liverpool  is  still  greatly  proud.  In  1907  the  "  .\driatic  " 
opened  the  Southampton-Cherbourg-New  York  mail  ser- 
vice, which  had  been  conceived  by  the  far-seeing  Manage- 
ment of  the  White  Star  Line  to  meet  the  growing  demand 
for  direct  connections  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Channel  ports.  This  the  "  Adriatic  "  maintained  in  con- 
junction with  the  "Oceanic,"  "  Majestic  "  and  "  Teutonic," 
her  place  in  the  Liverpool  service  being  filled  by  the 
"Arabic."  In  1911.  however,  the  Company  brought 
into  commission  a  .steamer  that  represented  the  highest 
«'.\pression  of  the  shipbuilder's  art,  excelling  in  size  and 
luxury    of    appointment    anything    that    had    then     been 
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launched.  This  was  the  world-famous  "  Olympic  " 
(46,459  tons),  which  entered  the  Southampton  service  on 
June  14th,  1911.  I'KrIy  in  1922  the  Comjiany  added  the 
"  Majestic  "  (56,551  tons)  and  the  "  Homeric  "  (34,356 
tons)  to  the  fleet,  and  these  two,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Olympic,"  now  continue  the  weekly  mail  and  passenger 
service  from  Southampton  and  Cherbourg  to  New  York. 
The  "  .Adriatic  "  was  then  returned  to  her  old  sphere,  and 
the  original  "  big  four  "  now  carry  on  a  weekly  schedule 
from  Liverpool  to  New  York  via  Oueenstown. 

What  the  journey  from  the  Old  World  to  the  New 
meant  in  the  early  seventeenth  century  is  not  easily  realised 
in  these  modern  times  when  the  great  White  Star  liners 
come  and  go  between  them  with  the  regularity  of  a  train 
service.  The  ships  of  those  days  were,  in  point  of  tonnage, 
about  one-si.\th  the  size  of  the  White  Star  tenders  which 
now  meet  the  big  mail  steamers  to  disembark  travellers 
at  Cherbourg.  These  tiny  vessels  were  not  onh^  propelled 
entirely  by  sail,  but  the  rig  of  the  ships  of  that  period 
made  them  very  dependent  upon  fair  winds,  as  navigators 
had  not  then  mastered  the  art  of  working  to  the  windward. 
This  made  the  voyage  long  and  arduous,  and  only  the 
hardiest  and  bravest  men  and  women  could  contemplate 
such  an  enterprise. 

From  the  days  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  onwards  there 
has  been  a  steady  flow  of  strong  healthy  freedom-loving 
emigrants  from  the  British  Isles  to  the  United  States,  and 
by  this  means  has  our  clo.se  kinship  with  our  cousins  on 
the  other  side  been  maintained.  To  America  also  is  due 
in  no  small  measure  the  growth  of  this  country  as  an 
industrial  power  ;  for,  as  the  New  World  increased  her 
products  in  the  way  of  raw  material,  so  did  we  here  enlarge 
our  mills  for  their  manufacture,  and  our  shipping  for  their 
world-wide  distribution  ;  and  in  this  connection  the 
W^hite  Star  Line  can  claim  to  have  played,  and  still  to 
play,  a  great  and  vital  part. 

In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  there  were 
no  regular  shipping  lines  as  we  now  understand  them,  but 
goods  were  carried  in  vessels  belonging  to  the  Merchants, 
who  in  those  da\'s  were  their  own  shipowners.     The  mails 
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were  carried  chiefly  by  ships  of  war,  though  many  letters 
were  doubtless  sent  out  in  the  trading  vessels.  The  history 
of  the  transatlantic  services  really  commenced  with  the 
introduction  of  steam  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
when  the  business  of  shipowning  became  definitely  a  trade 
apart  from  the  buying  and  selling  of  goods.  The  early 
steamships  were  hardly  comparable  with  those  carrying 
on  the  trade  to-day,  and,  as  previously  mentioned,  the 
pioneer  of  the  passenger  liners  de  luxe  of  the  present  time 
was  th(^  "  Oceanic  "  of  1871. 

The  leading  services  of  the  White  Star  Line  are  the 
mail  and  passenger  service  between  Southampton-Cher- 
bourg-New York  and  the  service  connecting  Liverpool- 
Oueenstown-New  York,  both  of  which  maintain  a  weekly 
schedule  throughout  the  season,  and,  in  contemplation 
of  these,  it  seems  excusable  to  feel  that  Atlantic  passenger 
transport  has  reached  the  zenith  of  efhciency.  The 
precision  in  keeping  to  the  advertised  time  of  departure 
and  the  consistency  in  the  times  taken  to  complete  a 
passage  speak  volumes  for  the  reliability  of  the  engines  and 
the  organisation  that  is  behind  the  conduct  of  the  trade. 

But  the  great  steamers  that  have  brought  this  country 
and  the  United  States  of  America  within  a  few  days' 
pleasant  journey  of  each  other  have  done  far  more  than 
merely  to  provide  a  means  of  communication,  for,  as  a 
result  of  the  facility  with  which  members  of  the  two  great 
English-speaking  nations  are  able  to  visit  one  another, 
a  true  knowledge  and  understanding  is  maintained  between 
them  which  has  led  to  those  good  relations  and  co-operation 
in  international  works  that  have  had  their  benign  effect 
upon  the  whole  of  civilisation. 

OTHER     IMPORTANT     SERVICES     OF     THE 
WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

In  addition  to  the  famous  mail  and  passenger  services 
between  New  York  and  Southampton,  Cherbourg,  Liver- 
pool and  Oueenstown,  the  Company  have  also  regular 
sailings  between  Liverpool,  Oueenstown  and  Boston. 

Communications  with  Canada  are  maintained  from 
both    Liverpool    and    Southampton,    those    fine    steamers 
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OTHER   SERVICES    OF   THE    WHITE    STAR    LINE. 

"  Albertic  "  (19,000  tons)  and  "  Megantic  "  (14,878  tons) 
supporting  a  regular  serv^ice  between  London,  Har^.-e, 
Southampton,  Quebec  and  Montreal,  calling  westbound  at 
Oueenstown.  On  the  westbound  trip  passengers  embark 
at  Southampton  or  Harve,  but  eastbound  passengers  may, 
if  they  wish,  continue  their  journey  to  London.  The 
"  New  Laurentic  "  (18,724  tons),  "  Regina  "  (16,500  tons), 
"  Doric  "  (16,484  tons)  and  "  Calgaric  "  (16,063  tons) 
carry  on  the  service  between  Liverpool,  Quebec  and 
^Montreal  in  summer,  and  in  winter  the  port  of  Halifax,  N.S., 
is  substituted  owing  to  the  closing  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Calls  are  arranged  at  Belfast  and  Glasgow  for  the  con- 
venience of  passengers  to  and  from  Ireland  and  Scotland. 

All  the  White  Star  liners,  in  both  the  United  States 
and  Canadian  services,  cater  especially  for  Tourist  Third 
Class  passengers.  This  is  a  feature  of  transatlantic  travel 
which  is  becoming  increasingly  attractive  to  the  public, 
and  opens  a  possibility  of  a  holiday  in  the  United  States 
or  Canada,  or  a  tour  covering  various  places  of  interest  in 
both,  to  those  who  have  hitherto  regarded  such  a  venture 
as  too  expensive. 

Constant  services  are  also  kept  up  between  the 
United  Kingdom  and  South  Africa  and  Australasia.  The 
"  Ceramic  "  (18,495  tons),  the  largest  ship  regularly 
employed  in  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  route,  sails  out  of 
Liverpool  for  S^-dney,  calling  en  route  at  Teneriffe,  Cape- 
town, Albany,  Adelaide  and  Melbourne  ;  she  is  assisted 
by  the  "  Suevic,"  "  Runic  "  and  "  Medic,"  and  these 
steamers  extend  the  itinerary  as  far  as  Brisbane.  Home- 
ward bound  the  ports  of  call  are  Melbourne,  Adelaide, 
Freemantle,  Durban,  Capteown  and  Teneriffe,  the  terminal 
port  for  passengers  being  Southampton. 

The  New  Zealand  service  is  maintained  by  the 
"  Athenic,"  "  Ionic,"  and  "  Corinthic,"  in  conjunction 
with  the  "Shaw,"  "  Savill,"  and  "Albion"  liners, 
"  Tamaroa,"  "  Mataroa,"  and  other  steamers.  The  route 
is  via  the  Panama  Canal.  Pacific  Coast  connections  are 
also  maintained,  thus  giving  passengers  a  choice  of  routes 
between  Australia-New  Zealand  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
making  the  journey  one  wa}^  by  the  "  All  Water  "  route, 
returning  via  the  United  States  and/or  Canada,  or  vice  versa. 
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OCEANIC   HOUSE,    COCKSPUR  STREET,  WEST  END 
OFFICE    OF    THE    WHITE    STAR    LINE,     LONDON. 

PRINCIPAL  OFFICES  AND  AGENCIES   OF  THE 
WHITE    STAR   LINE. 

IN    GREAT    BRITAIN    AND    IRELAND 

Telegraphic  Address 

Liverpool — 30  James  Street       Oceanic 

London — 1  Cockspur  Street,  S.W.I       Vessels,  Westrand 

and  38  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C..3       Lerum-Fen 

Southampton — Canute  Road         Vessels 

Plymouth — Coast  Lines  Ltd.,  Colonial  House,  Milibay  Road  . .      . .        Oceanic 

Queenstown — Scott  &  Co.  (Queenstown),  Ltd Oceanic 

Belfast— Whiting  &  Tedford,  31-37  Victoria  Street  Vessels 

Dublin  — 1  and  2  Eden  Quay         Oceanic 

Birmingham — 6  Victoria  Square  Vessels 

Bristol — West  India  House Vessels 

Glasgow — 153  St.  Vincent  Street  Carthage 

Manchester — Royal  Mail  House,  74  Cross  Street       Vessels 

IN    U.S.A.    AND    CANADA. 

New  York — 1  Broadway         Immerco 

Baltimore — 308  North  Charles  Street  Immerco 

Boston — 84  State  Street         Immerco 

Chicago — 180  North  Michigan  Avenue        Immerco 

Cleveland — 1000  Huron  Road       Immerco 

Dallas — Cotton  Exchange  Building      Immerco 

Detroit — 214  Majestic  Buildings  Immerco 

Galveston — Cotton  Exchange  Building        Immerco 

Halifax — St.  Paul  Building  Immerco 
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Tcif^raphic  Address 

Houston -Cotton  Exchange  Building  immerco 

Minneapolis— 121  South  Third  Street  Immerco 

Montreal— McGill  Building,  corner  McGill  and  Notre  Dame  Streets  Immerco 

New  Orleans— 211  St.  Charles  Street  Immerco 

Philadelphia    -Fifteenth  and  Locust  Streets       Immerco 

Pittsburgh— 196  Arcade.  Union  Trust  Building         Immerco 

Portland,  Me. —  1  India  Street  (November  to  March)       Immerco 

Do.  690  Congress  Street  (April  to  October)     Immerco 

Quebec     53  Dalhousie  Street         Immerco 

San  Francisco — 460  Market  Street       Immerco 

Saskatoon     Canada  Building        Immerco 

Seattle,  Wash. — 619  Second  Avenue  Immerco 

St.  John,  N.B.— 108  Prince  William  Street         Immerco 

St.  Louis    -Laudermann    Building,    1100    Locust   Street,    corner    of 

Locust  and  11th  Streets  Imirerco 

Toronto  -King  Edward  Hotel  Building,  55  King  Street  East  Immerco 

Washington— 1419  G  Street.  N.W Immerco 

Winnipeg  -224  Portage  Avenue  Immerco 

OTHER  OFFICES  AND  AGENCIES  OF  THE  WHITE  STAR  LINE 

IN  EUROPE 

Paris — American  Travel  and  Ti-ansport  Agency,  9  Rue  Scribe       . .         Vessels 

Cairo  -9  Chareh  Kamel  (open  December  to  April) Oceanic 

Cherbourg — American    Travel  &    Transport    Agency,    Qiiai 

Alexandre  III,  No.  32 Oceanic 

Alexandria — John  Ross  &  Co.,  Office  Marina     Ross 

Amsterdam — Hoyman&  Schuurman  Ltd.,  Rokin  80  ....       Booking 

Do.  Lissone  &  Zoon,  Leidschestraat,  5,  Dam  10 

Lissone  Zoon,  Lissone  Dam 

Do.  De  Vries  &  Co.,  Dam  6         De  Yries,  Dam 

Antwerp — 22  Rue  des  Peignes      Star 

Do.  Agency  Maritime,  F.  Van  den  Abeele,  55  Rue  des  Tanneurs    Starabeele 

Basle— John  Im  Obersteg&  Co.,  11  Centralbahnplatz Olympic 

Do.     Kaiser  &  Co.,  Elisahethenstrasse  53 Starii 

Belgrade— Yugoslavia  Express  Agency,  Ltd.,  KaradjordjevaUlica,  91a. Oceanic 

Berlin --A1.  Peters,  Unter  den  Linden  14 Traveler 

Do.   Universal  Reiseburo,  Wilhelmstrasse  54  Universalreise 

Bremen — 1.  Philosophenveg         Olympic 

Brussels  -Voyages  Bull,  Soci^t,;  Anonyme,  Place  de  Brouchere  26. .Tourist  Bull 
Bucarest — "Atlantic  "  Societate  Anonima  Romana  de  Voiaj,  formerly 

Neumann  Bruck  &  Co,  Strada  Bregoianu  12       . .      . .  Bruck 

Budapest  VIII — Baross-ter  9        Embarkation 

Cologne  -Hermann  Lindcmann,  Domkloster  2  Ocean 

Copenhagen— C.  Mogensen,  1  Nyhavn         Travel 

Danzig  -31-32,  Topfergasse  Olympic 

Dusseldorf — A.  Kayser,  Bilkerstrasse  34  — 

Florence — G.  Egidi,  28  Via  Vigna  Nuova Fidelity 

Frankfort  A-M. — Carl  Jackel,  Transatlanlische's  Reisburo,  Kaiser- 

strasse  69 Traveler 

Geneva — Alexis  Ravessoud,  1  bis.  Rue  du  Mont  Blanc Agmar 

Genoa— Carr  Bros.,  41  Piazza  Nunziata      Vessels 

Hamburg — Falck  &  Co.,  Glocken.giesserwall  18  Falkoni 

Havre     Langstaff,  Erembert  &  Co.,  67  Quai  de  Southampton       ..     Langstaff 

Kovno     Laisves  Aleja  36       Oceanic 

Lausanne— Galland  &  Co.,  3  Place  St.  Francois        Gallandsbank 

Do.  R.  Perrin  &  Co.,  12  Place  St.  Francois — 

Leipzig  -  Richard  Gey,  Schutzenstr  12       Traveler 

Libau— Rosenplatz  13 Oceanic 
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Telegraphic  Address 

LJublgana — Kolodvorska  Ulica  41a     Oceanic 

Lucerne — A.  Knoni's  Tourist  Office  Ltd.,  Alpenstrasse  2         ....  — 

Marseilles — L.  Desbois  &  A.  Caband,  80  Rue  de  la  Republique      . .  — • 

Milan — Francesco  Carbone  gia  G.  C.  Cantaluppi  &   Fr.  Carbone, 

Via  A7  Manzoni,  No.  23 Agena 

Munich — C.  Bierschenk,  .S3  Briennerstrasse,  opposite  Cafe  Luitpold      Traveler 
Naples — Di  Luggo  Wood  &  Co.,  59  Via  Guglielmo  San  Felice         . .       Oceanic 

Nice — Agence  Lubin,  12  Avenue  Felix  Faure Vessels 

Oslo  (Christiania) — Ferd.  J.  Elster  &  M.  R.  Raffel,  Prinsengade  2c     Passenger 

Prague — Vaclavske  Namesti  66  Homeric 

Reval — Raekoja  Plats  13        Olympic 

Riga — Grosse  Sandstrasse,  11  and  13  (facing  the  Bourse)        . .      . .        Oceanic 

Rome — Via  del  Tritone    155        Oceanic 

Rotterdam— Max  Hirschfeld,  Coolsingal  43a  Anglo 

Sofia — Thomas  K.  Bakraecheff,  Place  Pont  des  Lions      .  .      . .         Bakratcheff 

Stockholm — Emil  Alin,  Gustav  Adolfs  Torg  18  Passenger 

Do.       A/B  Nordish  Reisebureau,  Operahuset      Resebureau 

Do.         Bennett's  Reisebureau,  Vasagatan,  8       Bentours 

Stuttgart — Harm  Vock,  Konigstrasse  1,  Morstallgebaude  (gegenuber 

Cafe  Merkur) Traveler 

Venice — A.  Bertoli  &  Co.,  4191  Riva  Schiavoni         Business 

Vienna  I — Karntnerring  4 Steamlines 

Do.     IV.~Wiedner  Cartel  8 Whitestar 

Warsaw — Marszalkowska  144       Olympic 

Wiesbaden — Born  &  Schottenfels,  Hotel  Nassauer  Hof        . .      . .    Reiseborn 
Zagreb — Yugoslavia  Express  Agency  Ltd..  Trg.  K^alja  Tomislava  17  Oceanic 


R.M.S.    "LAURENTIC"    (18,724  tons). 


TO   AMERICANS   VISITING   ENGLAND. 

It  is  often  impressed  on  the  Englishman  that  Americans 
visiting  his  country  want  to  see  and  hear  a  very  great 
deal  in  a  short  space  of  time.  If  this  is  so  we  can  offer 
Americans  no  better  advice  than  to  call  at  the  Headquarters 
of  the  English-Speaking  Union  at  Dartmouth  House,  37 
Charles  Street,  Berkeley  Square,  London.  At  the  E.S.U. 
(as  it  is  popularly  known)  a  Reception  Secretary  is  always 
in  attendance  to  give  each  visitor  a  personal  welcome  and 
to  help  all  those  who  wish  to  make  the  most  of  their  stay 
in  Great  Britain.  The  English-Speaking  Union  can  give 
introductions  to  see  many  places  in  London  which  require 
special  permits,  to  visit  colleges  and  technical  schools,  or 
to  study  social  movements. 

The  club  house  (for  members  only)  includes,  besides 
three  dining  rooms  in  which  all  meals  are  served  at  a  very 
moderate  charge,  two  drawing  rooms,  one  for  the  use  of 
ladies  only,  a  reading  and  writing  room  in  which  numerous 
American  and  British  periodicals  are  to  be  found,  a  ball- 
room, where  tea  is  served  in  the  afternoons,  an  excellent 
library,   a  reception  hall,  and  a  travel  bureau. 

There  are,  moreover,  twenty-eight  bedrooms  with 
accommodation  for  thirty-eight  persons.  All  rooms  are 
furnished  in  different  period  styles  and  have  been  fitted 
with  hot  and  cold  running  water,  and  have  their  own 
telephone. 

Ranelagh,  Roehampton,  the  Derby,  Ascot,  and  Royal 
processions,  are  all  made  more  accessible,  while  those 
Americans  who  are  anxious  to  see  something  of  English 
home  life  find  hospitable  acquaintances  through  the  Union. 

The  individual  Briton  is  offering  the  individual 
American  his  hospitality  through  the  English-Speaking 
Union  this  Summer,  and  every  American  who  acce])ts  this 
hospitality  will  have  the  hidden  gateways  of  England 
thrown  open  to  him.  He  has,  on  his  arrival,  but  to  visit 
the  English-Speaking  Union  at  Dartmouth  House,  37 
Charles  Street,  Berkeley  Square,  London,  and  the  golden 
key  will  be  placed  in  his  hands. 


.  I      "       "       n       n      '^      "       n        n       "      "       n 


London's  Gift  House 

ESTABLISHED  1760 
"VT'OU  can  always  find  at  Hamleys  a 
present  for  the  tiny  child,  for  his 
parents,  for  his  grandparents — costly 
gifts  and  inexpensive  ones,  all  with 
Hamleys  guarantee  of  quality  and  good 
value. 

/^UR  Buyers  search  the  Markets  of  the 
^^^  World  for  Novelties  suitable  for  gifts 
for  all  ages  and  for  every  occasion. 

nrOYLAND  at  Hamleys  is  a  veritable 
storehouse  of  good  things  for  the 
youngsters — the  Leather  Goods,  Book, 
Stationery,  Sports  and  other  Depart- 
ments are  a  revelation  to  those  in  search 
of  "  something  different." 
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j  ARE    YOU    VISITING    ENGLAND  ? 

i  Then  you  will  need  an  automoliile,  because 

I  this  is  the    only   means    whereby    you    can 

I  appreciate  the   beauty  of  this   country   and 

[  visit  the  countless  places  of  historic  interest. 

I  We  can  supply  you.              Just  write  to-day. 

J  Do  not  leave  it  till  you  arrive  and  then  have 

I  to  be  satisfied  with  inferior  service. 

{  BOOK   NOW  ! 


!  H.  J.  CLAPP 

i  AUTOMOBILE    HIRE   SERVICE 

I  Carlton  House,  Regent  St.,  London,  S.W.i. 

I  Telcphciiic—  Telegrams— 

J  Kegenl  l.i.<7  "  Pierctours.  Piccy,  LondiMi" 

I  Garages  :  Elmsdale  Road,  Walthamstow,  London,  E.17. 

j  lilcphciiR-      \V.illh;im>t..\v  0,?i'i 
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Even    the   best    of  sailors    know    the    tendency    to  internal 

disorders     that     sea-going    often    causes.       The    artificial 

conditions    aboard    ship — the    excusable   indulgence  in 

foods  that  may  be  over-rich — the  limited  exercise — 

all    militate   against  health   and   make  sea-sickness 

possible        .'.        Experienced  or  inexperienced, 

every    traveller,    then,    should    make    eno's 

"Fruit  Salt"  a  voyage  friend.     A  generous 

'dash'   of  ENO  in   a  glass  of  water  every 

morning    keeps    health    at     top-notch 

and  renders  sea-sickness  less  likelv. 

ENO'S 

:fruit  salt: 

ON  SALE  IN  THE  BARBER'S  SHOP  or 
NOVELTY  STORE  on  JLL  IMPORTANT  LINERS 
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LONDON 


GRAFTON   PALACE  HOTEL 

lOpposite     MAPLESi 

TOTTENHAM    COURT    ROAD,    W.l 

Near   Principal   Railway  Stations 

200  Rooms  Comfortably  Furaished. 
Clean  Linen  Daily.  A  really  good 
Cuisine  well  served.  Only  English  Meat 
and    Highest    Quality    Ingredients    used 

Personal    attention     by    members    of    staff 
BED      BATH  —  BREAKFAST    from  8/-   per  day 

I  l\lti;i:ims— "Craftilii-,    Ku^-r.Kul.    London"  I'llrrhoin  — Mn-Mnni    P.: 
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Do    you    realize    the     wonderful 

difference  life  at  a  good   Boarding 

School   would    make  to  x'our  hoy 

or  girl  ? 

Do    you    feel    the     dif^icultv     of  | 

giving     at      home     the     training  j 

and  care  vour  children   deserve  ?  I 

We    can    give     you     WITHOUT  I 

CHARGE    the    addresses    of    re-  I 

commended  schools  at  which  your  I 

children  would  be  carefully  trained 
at  moderate  fees  with  no  anxiety 
to    vourself. 


PHONE,    CALL    OR     WRLrU    TO 

Mr.  N.   W.  ROSS,  M.A.,  B.  es  L. 
Burrow's  Scholastic  Bureau 

43-47    KINGSWAY,    LONDON,    w.c.2 

Telephone  :     Regent,  London,   1 146-7 
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London  and  Provincial 
Business  Establishments, 
Hotels,  etc.,  catering  for 
Visitors  from   Overseas. 


i6i 


INSTRUMENT      MAKERS 

ADMIRALTY  CHART  AGENTS 
COMPASS   ADJUSTERS 

W£^  ;£:5=^  Vi?^  t^:?^  (.i?^  (ii?^  t£?1  ti5=^  ?^^  tfi^  t;^  ti^  c^:^  Wi5^ 

§ 


LORD   KELVIN'S 

WILLIAM    THOIV 

COMPASSES, 


II      BILLITER      STREET 

LONDON,  E.C.3 

TELEGRAPHIC   ADDRESS  :       "  STORMGLASS,   FEN,    LONDON." 
TELEPHONE  :      AVENUE     2736 

Glasgow  Address  : 

Kelvin,  Bottomley    &    Baird    Ltd. 
16,  18  &  20  CAMBRIDGE  STREET 
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'  Kelvin,  White  &  | 
Hutton  i 

CHRONOMETER    &     NAUTICAL     I 


(SIR     WILLIAM    THOMSON)         §  j 


§  i 

S      SOUNDING  MACHINES,      §  i 

§  ETC.  §  I 


GO    TO 


YOU    Want    Best    Seats 

WE    have    them 

A  S  soon  as  a  production  is  announced, 
^^  KEITH  PROWS  E  reserve  whole 
blocks  of  seats  in  the  best  positions  in  all 
bookable  parts  for  all  performances.  These 
seats  cannot  be  obtained  elsewhere. 

The  House  of  Keith  Prowse  (established 
148  years)  is  easily  the  largest  of  its  kind  in 
the  world.  The  booking  service  includes  : 
Theatres,  Music  Halls,  Cabarets,  Concerts, 
Balls,  Shows,  Tournaments,  Sports,  Races, 
Regattas,  Flights,  Cars,  Launches,  etc. 

When  in  America  go  to  MaBrides  Theatre  Ticket  Agencies. 
New  York.  They  will  give  you  the  same  good  service  as  it 
IS  our  pleasure  to  give  in  London. 


TRAVEL   TICKETS 

Any    Way       Any    Where  —  Air      Land  —  Sea 
WE   SPECIALISE    IN 

Steamship    Accommodations 

No   Booking   Fee  on  Travel  Tickets 


KEITH  PROWSE  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

I  I'.stahlished   ITsO) 

159    NEW    BOND    STREET,  LONDON,  W.  1 

Telegrams:  "Stalls.  Wesdo,  London."     Teleplione  :  Rtficnl  6000 

Branches  all  over  City  and  West  End 

and  at  Principal    London  Hotels. 
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GRAND  MOTOR  COACH 
TOURS  from  LONDON 


Undoubtedly  the  beSt  and  moSt  economical  way 
of  seeing  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  France, 
Switzerland,  Germany  and  Austria  is  to  go  by 
Chapman's  Motor  Coaches  (Pneumatic  tyred) 
5,  6,  13,  20,  26,   33-day  Tours. 

The   Ideal    Holiday    at    a    moderate  and  inclusive  cost, 
no  bother,  no  trouble,  everything  arranged  for  you. 

All  fares  include  first-class    Hotel   accommodation  and 
gratuities  to  Hotel  Staff. 


CAM,  OK'    WKITK    VO\i    l'.\  IM'ICI'I.ARS  TO 

CHAPMAN    &    SONS 

EASTBOURNE     LIMITED 

(Pioneers    of  Motor    Coach    Tours) 

17  Ebury  Street,  Grosvenor  Gardens 

VICTORIA  (adjoining  the  Hotel  Belgravia)  LONDON         | 
TKI.EPHONK  VICTORIA   6376  I 

J 
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cox  &  KINGS 

(AGENTS)  LIMITED 

Specialise  in    Arratigin^ 

Independent    Travel 


IN 


India 

i 

Egypt  &  Palestine  j 

HEAD    OFFICE  :  \ 

13  Regent  Street,  Pall  Mall  j 

LONDON  I 

Telegrams  :"  Edcoxship  "         Telephone  :  Gerhard  5050  j 

AND   AT  j 

LIVERPOOL         MARSEILLES     SOUTHAMPTON  \ 

ALEXANDRIA             CAIRO                       PORT  SAID  | 

JERUSALEM  j 

BOMBAY                    KARACHI                     CALCUTTA  j 

RAWAL  PINDI  DELHI  SRINAGAR 

(Kashmir)  I 


I/)/)/)'  for  Xeir   1' rare  I  Waiidhool^: 


CORRECT  MEN'S  WEAR 


THERE  are  certain  details  that 
stamp  a  man  as  well'dressed, 
and  the  subtle  difference 
between  first-class  tailoring  and 
that  which  )ust  misses  perfection 
cannot  always  be  defined.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  a  very  real  thing  and 
instantly  recognised. 

Cut  is  of  extreme  importance — 
styles  change  in  a  season — materials 
and  accessories  are  matters  of 
fashion  even  more  than  of  taste. 
And  all  these  things  are  the  affair 
of  the  tailor  rather  than  of  his  client. 

Only  high-class  tailors  can  guaran- 
tee a  faultlessensemble,  but  whether 
for  sports,  evening  or  day  wear, 
Thomas  6-  Sons  have  for  the  past 
50  years  produced  men's  clothes 
of  the  highest  class  correct  in  every 
detail.  Gentlemen  visiting  England 
who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  these 
facilities  are  invited  to  call  at 
32  Brook  Street,  W.l. 


THOMAS  &  SONS 

52   BROOK  ST..  LONDON, W.l. 


Teieg!"ams 


I'tint^ly.  London" 


Teleplione  :    Mayfau-  2152 
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To  NEW  YORK,   UNITED   STATES,  I 

CANADA,   NORTH,    CENTRAL    and  I 

SOUTH    AMERICA,    WEST    INDIES  | 


ETC. 

Keep    in    Telegraphic    Communication 
with  your  Business    and  Home 

AND 

SEND    YOUR    CABLEGRAMS 

VIA  P.Q. 

THE  BEST  AND  QUICKEST  ROUTE 


P.Q.  CABLE    COMPANY 

Facilities   available    on    Landing  Stages 
AT    SOUTHAMPTON 

LONDON    ADDRESSES: 

24    ROYAL    EXCHANGE  -          -  E.G. 3 

61     MARK    LANE             -  -          -  E.C.3 

BUSH   HOUSE,    ALDWYCH  -          -  W.C.2 

THE    BALTIC    EXCHANGE  -  E.C.3 

LIVERPOOL    ADDRESS  : 

G    3   &    4    EXCHANGE    BUIDINGS 

"VIA  P.Q."       "VIA   FRENCH" 

IN    EUROPE  IN    U.S.A. 
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.Adopted,  hj  : 

H.M.  GOVERNMENT 

FOREIGN  NAVAL 
DEPARTMENTS 

and  the  principal 
Shipbuilders  and 
Owners  through- 
out the   World. 


GRAHAM 

LOUD   SPEAKING 
TELEPHONES 


THE    NEW    CABIN       PHONE 


Write  for  Particulars : 

Alfred  Graham 
&  Co.  Ltd. 

St.    Andrew's     Works 

SLOUGH 

BUCKS. 
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"mvi  Will"  ~ 


At  every  hour  during  the  night_  this  call  is  made  by  the 
LcKjk-out  man  stationed  in  the  "Crow's-nest"  of  an  Ocean 
Liner.    The  Navigating  Officer  is  assured  that  all  is  well  at  Sea. 

Let  your  friends  at  sea  know  that 
"ALL'S    WELL"    ASHORE 

Vessels  equipped  with  Wireless  Installations  can 

be     speedily    communicated    with     during    the 

entire  voyage. 

Radiotelegrams  may  be  handed  in  at  any  Postal  Tele- 
graph Office  in  the  British  Isles,  as  well  as  at  any  accepting 
office  of  Marconi's  Wireless  Telegraph  Company,  Ltd. 
where  alternative  routings  and  particulars  relating  to 
vessels   not   included   in    the   list  are  obtainable. 

BRITISH  WIRELESS  MARINE  SERVICE 

MARCONI    HOUSE  -  STRAND, LONDON 


)ALETHORPES' 


ROYAL 
CAMBRIDGE 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 


ROYAL 

EDISWAN 
LAMPS 


yoursm^ 


LECHERTIER  BARBE 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii    LTD.   iiiiiiiiiiiiiK'iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiix'ioii'iii'K" 

Universal  Artists'  Colourmen 

ALL  MATERIALS  for 
DRAWING,  PAINTING 
AND     MODELLING 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 
,         95  JERMYN  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.I 

Telephone — (itrrard  hl3S.       Telegrams — '  I.eeliertier,  Piccy,  l-oiidon" 


. J 
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Original  Charter  dated   1S12 

THE  NATIONAL  CITY  BANK 
OF  NEW  YORK 

Htad  Office  :    55  Wall  Street,  NEW  YORK 

LONDON : 

36     BISHOPSGATE,    E.C.2,  and    1 1    WATERLOO    PLACE, 
S.W.I 

Resources(December  31st,  1927)         81,682.802,000 

Capital  and  Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits 

8146,176,000 

Branches  are  operated  in  the  principal  commercial  centres  of 
Europe,    South  and  Central   America,  the   West    indies,  and 

the   Far   EUsl. 
The  Bank  offers  a  service  embracing  all  phases  o(  international 
bankmg. 

THE  NATIONAL  CITY  COMPANY 

Offices    in   over   50    Cities   of   the    United   States 

LONDON  :     34    BISHOPSGATE,    E.C.2 


and    at    11    WATERLOO    PLACE.   S.W.I 

AMSTERDAM  : 
258    Heerengracht 

;iiul  at  Montreal.  Ottawa.  (Jueliec.  Toronto.  Sinfiaporc,  Shanghai.  Tokio 


COPENHAGEN:  GENEVA: 

16    Holmens  Kanal      1  Rue  Tour  de  I' He 


HHEHaHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHBHHHHiaHHHHHHHHHHHHigig 
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PALL  MALL  DEPOSIT  and 
FORWARDING   CO.  LTD. 

CARLTON  ST.,  PICCADILLY  CIRCUS, 
S.W.I 


Most  convenient  and  central 
Warehouse  for  Baggage,  etc., 
.'.     .'.       in  London 


Warehouse 

for  Baggage. 

Safe  Deposit  for  Valuables 

Lockers  from  21/-. 

Cold  Storage 

for  Furs  and  Tapestries,  etc. 

Shipping 

Property  of  every  description  packed 
and  shipped  to  any  part  of  the  world. 


I       Telephone  :  Telegraphic   Address  : 

I       Gerhard  4546  "Burnished,  Piccy,  London." 


— I 


THE  Siy.K  OK  THK   NECKLET    MAY    BE   JUDGED  BY  THE  FACT 
THAT  THE  DIAMOND  SXAP   IS  OXE  INCH  SyUAKE. 


A    Miniature   of   a    £50,000    Pearl    Necklet 
recently  sold  by 


MESSRS. 


James  R.  Ogden  &  Sons 

LIMITED 

of  41  Duke  Street,  Piccadilly,  London,  s.w.i 
and  38  &  40  James  Street,  Harrogate,  Yorks. 

I 
WHO  MAINTAIN   A   COLLECTION  OF      I 

MOST    WONDERFUL    SECOND-HAND       | 

JEWELS.  I 


Your  Pearls  threaded  at    their   Pearl    Salon     IN     YOUR        I 
PRESENCE    whilst   yon   wait  free  of  charge.  j 
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LONDON,  W.     De  Vere  Hotel. 


Kensington  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  beautiful  part  of  the  West 
End  of  London. 

The    DE    VERE    HOTEL 

overlooks  the  delightful  Kensing- 
ton Palace  Gardens  ;  the  centre 
of  London  can  be  reached  within 
a  few  minutes  by   taxi,   tube   or 

motor    omnibus. 
Tcleplioiic :  Telegrams  : 

Kelvin  8nS6.  "Improvisor.  Kensinftlon" 


LONDON. 

SPENSER   HOUSE   HOTEL    ^'';,^^Ss/,v^J'' 

Close  to  Kensington  Gardens.  All  Theatres  and  Shopping  Centres  within 
easy  reach.  Hotel  comfortably  furnished.  Electric  Lifts.  Hot  and 
cold  running  water  in  all  bedrooms.         Central  Heating.        Gas  Stoves. 

30   BEDROOMS.  Telephone :     Kensington    1441 

En    Pension    from    17/6   per    day    or   £5     5     0     per   week 


LONDON,  W.C. 2— Shaftesbury  HoteL 


In  Great  St.  .Andrew  St.  (top  of 
St.  Martin's  Lane).  No  other  hotel 
in  London  occupies  a  more  central 
position  for  visitors  either  on  business 
or  pleasure,  .\ccommodation  for  285 
visitors  ;  everything  possible  is  done 
for  their  comfort  and  convenience. 
.All  bedrooms  fitted  with  hot  and 
cold  running  water. 
Telegrams:     "Unafraid  London" 

Telephone  : 
Regent  3060  (private  branch  exchange) 


LONDON,  S.W.I. 

VE/1)E    ^t^tfOtU,       THE  HOTEL  OF  DISTINCTION 
ST.    JAMES'S    PLACE,    LONDON,    S.W.I 

Quietest  and  Most  Central  Hotel  in  the  West  End 


Telephone 
Telegrams 


Gcrrard  9346  (7  lines) 
"Stafford  Hotel.  London" 
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CANADIAN  NATIONAL 
'A    RAILWAYS 


SERVICE   IN   EUROPE 

VISITORS  FROM  OVERSEAS 
are  cordially  invited  to  make  use  of  the 
facilities  provided  to  assist  travellers,  at 
the  offices  of  the  Canadian  National 
Railways  in  Europe. 

Purchases  collected  and  expressed  to 
all     points    in     Canada     and     U.S.A.    by 

Canadian  National  Express 
Canadian  National  Trains 

are     operated     in     conjunction    with     the 
arrival  and   departure  of 

White  Star  Line  Steamers 

at  Canadian    Ports. 

CANADIAN    NATIONAL    RAILWAYS 

!     European  Head  Office  .    17-19  COCKSPUR  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.I 


U- 


LONDON     44-46  Leadenhall  St., 
E.C.3 
LIVERPOOL       19   James    Street 
CARDIFF  82   Queen  Street 

BELFAST  74  High  Street 

BIRMINGHAM        326  Broad  St. 

PARIS       1  Rue  Scribe 


GLASGOW 
MANCHESTER 


7  5  Union  Street 

40  Brazenoie 

Street 

SOUTHAMPTON      134  High  St. 

NEWCASTLE       14    Shakespeare 

Street 

and  at  ANTWERP.  GENOA,  etc. 
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LONDON,  W.2. 

OSTEOPATHY 

DR.    MARGARET  I.   CAWSTON,  DO. 

Los  Angeles  College  of  Osteopathy,   1913 
Licentiate  of  California  Medical  Board,    1920 


15y  Appointment 


Phone:     Paddington  6303 


1    Connaught    Square  (Near  MarWe  Arch)  London,  W.2 


LONDON. 

ALWAYS   UP   TO    DATK 


In  the  prtniicr  p(.)sition  in  tasliionuble  South  Kensington 


ONSLOW    COURT     HOTEL,  Queens  Gate 

(two  minutes  from  South  Kensington  Station,  and  within  ten  minutes   of    West  End 

Theatres  and  Shopping  Centres) 

Deservedly  Popular  for 

ACCESSIBILITY  DECORATIVE    TASTE  MODERN   APPOINTMENTS 

HIGH-CLASS  CUISINE.  SERVICE   AND   COMFORT 

140  BEDROOMS  WITH   RUNNING   HOT  AND   COLD   WATER 

and  Gas  Fires  or  Radiators 

Electric  Passenger  Lift  to  all  Floors.  Central    Heating 

New  Illustrated  Brochure  on  request.  Inclusive   terms  from  4   guineas. 

Telephone — Kensington  5522  Tekgrams— "  Ouslowotel.  Southkens." 


LONDON. 

HOTEL  AND  RESTAURANT  JULES 

JERMYN   STREET,   PICCADILLY 

Nice  quiet  Hotel  in  the  centre  of  London 

High-class  Restaurant  noted  for  its  French  cooking 

Private  Rooms  for  Public  Dinners,  Weddings,   Receptions,  etc 


Telegrams  :     "Julaison,  Piccy.  London  ' 


Telephone  :    Gerrard  9i0i 


LONDON,   W.G.—Hotel    Cecil. 


In  the  Strand.      One  of  the  most 
popular   and  palatial   of   London 
Hotels.     Rehabilitated,    re-decor- 
ated,   reorganised. 

Accommodation  for  over  SOOguests 

For  Tariff  apply — 

Hotel  Cecil  Offices, 

425  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 

or  on  Board,  by  M arconigram  Free. 
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LONDON,  W.G.I. 

MORTON    HOTEL 

RUSSELL    SQUARK 

Comfortable    and    Central.        Room    and    Table    d'Hote 
Breakfast   8/6,  or  inclusive    terms    12/6   per  day. 

Telegrams  ....  -  NrOHTON"     HOTKL.     LONDOX." 


IMMEDIATE  and  EARLY  DELIVERIES 

with  Special  "  Vincent  "  Coachwork. 


i 

ROLLS-ROYCE  —  AUSTIN  —  VAUXHALL  | 

NUMBER  -  TALBOT  -  DAIMLER  -  AND  j 

ALL   CONTINENTAL   CARS.  1 

"Special  "    Purchasing  Arrangements  for  Tourists.  | 
} 


VINCENTS  of  READING  I 

I 

(Established    125  Years)  j 

Forty  minutes  from   Paddington  station,  twenty  fast  trains  a  day.  i 

CARS  SENT  TO  LONDON    FOR   INSPECTION.  ( 

Telephone:    1047  (4  lines).      Telegrams:    "  Vincent,  Reading. "  j 


1 


"THE  HOTELS  THAT  ARE  DIFFERENT" 

LONDON :  COUNTRY : 


HOTEL  WASHINGTON, 

Curzon  Street,  W.  1 


BATTS    HOTEL,    Dover   St., 
W.  1. 


CARTERS    HOTEL, 

Albemarle  St.,  W.  1 


H 

The    HONYWOOD    HOTELS,      LADY  HONYWOOD,ManaHin8  Director 


RAVEN    HOTEL.   Shrewsbury 
BALMER  LAWN  HOTEL. 

Brockenhurst 
GLOUCESTER  HOTEL, 

Weymouth 
QUEENS  HOTEL, 

Cheltenham  Spa 
ANGEL  HOTEL,  Cardiff 


{ 


i  FOR   INSURANCE 

i  of    all    kinds 


I  THE 

NORTHERN 

Assurance   Company    Limited 


ESTABLISHED      -     -     -     -        1836 
ASSETS  EXCEED      -     £22,300,000 


TOURIST'S 
PERSONAL   ACCIDENT   POLICIES 

Particulars  may  be  obtained  at  the  offices  of  THE 
WHITE  STAR  LINE.  LIVERPOOL,  or  at 
the  'NORTHERN'S"  Office.  5  Tithebarn 
Street.  LIVERPOOL. 


Branches  and  Agencies  throughout  the 
world,  including  : 

MONTREAL,   WINNIPEG,   CHICAGO, 
NEW  YORK,  SAN    FRANCISCO,  ETC. 


Head  Offices   of  the  Company 


LONDON 

1    Moorgate,    E.G.  2 


ABERDEEN 

1    Union    Terrace 


J .. 


OVERCOATS 

ready  jar  immediate  wear 
or  to  order  jroni 

6   GNS. 


VISITORS  TO  LONDON 

are  cordially  invited  to  inspect  our  stock  of  world-famous  Overcoats 
for  Ladies  or  Gentlemen.  For  over  half-a-century  Kenneth  Durward 
outdoor  Clothes  have  retained  unchallenged  supremacy.  There  is 
the  largest  stock  of  original  hand-made  cloths  in  the  world  to  choose 
from,  and  the  many  uncopiable  features  in  cut  and  make  ensure 
that    Kenneth    Durward    Clothes    stand     in    a    class     of    their    own. 

\         ULSTER     HOUSE,     37     CONDUIT    STREET.    LONDON.    W.l 
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HOLBORN    RESTAURANT    ''L%%V^i,''  \ 

Tclfpli.iiic  :    Mu-^tuiii  S240                                    Telegrams:    'Kenallv.  I...i„l.«n  "  j 

and     KINGS     HALL   ROOMS  i 

LUNCHEON 

served  from  \ 
I  2  to  3  p.m.  4/6 

DINNER  served  I 

from  6. 30 to 9p.m.  I 

7/6  i 

SUPPER  served  | 

from  9  lo  1  I  p.m.  j 

6/6  I 

j 

Grand  Grill    Room  j 

,^^_^            ORCHESTRA  I 

The   Grand    Salon  j 

DANCING  IN    THE   GRAND   SALON  from  8  to  12  p.m.  I 

CARNIVAL     NIGHTS       -       -       Thursdays    and    Saturdays  j 

20  BANQUETING  HALLS  accommodating  from  20  to  500 


H^Hfl 

;--n 

'»S»;'MJtrr*  _. 

px^ 

RESTAURANT  FRASOATI 


Tckpli.pii. 


OXFORD  ST. 
LONDON 

Krascalo,  Wt-Ntcciit.   I.ontlon  " 


The.'  Winter  Garden  and  Halenny 
The  CONCERT    ORCHESTRA  PLAYS  from  1  to  3  p.m. 
DANCE   ORCHESTRA  from    9   to   1 2  p.m. 

Open  on  Sundays— 6  to  11  p.m.  DANCING    NIGHTLY 


Srrvici'    (i    la    carte 
&  6  to  9  p.m. 


LUNCHEON 

served  from  | 
1 2  to  3  p.m.  4/6 

DINNER  served  j 

from  6.30  tolOp.m.  I 

7/6 

on  the  Balcony  ;  j 

also  j 

service  a  la  carte  J 

Magnificent  | 

Winter  Garden  and  [ 

Grill  Room  ) 


I     10  BANQUETING  HALLS  accommodating  from  16  to  200 


I  bo 


"^^** 


^^**^s*m* 


The  National  Gallery  of 
Furniture 

VISITORS  to  London   should    not 
miss    Waring    &    Gillow's    any 
more  than  they  should  miss  the 
Museums  and   Galleries  in   which  the 
nation's     art     treasures     are      stored. 

Wherever  furniture  of  fine  design  and 
craftsmanship  is  appreciated,  the  names 
of  Waring  &  Gillow  are  known  and 
honoured.  Wonderfully   equipped 

factories  make  it  possible  for  them  to  sell 
furniture  of  the  highest  class  at  prices 
which  make  every  purchase  a  bargain. 
In  every  detail  of  home  equipment 
Waring  &  Gillow  give  the  utmost  value. 

For     Furniture   made   ly    Crttjtsmen 

W  A  RING 

AND 

G  I  LLOW 

LTD 
,64-182  O.XhORD  STREET,  LONDON,  VV.i 
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For — 
TOWN    RESIDENCES 
FLATS  and 
COUNTRY 
PROPERTIES 
of  all  descriptions 

APPL^'   TO 

Giddy  &  Giddy 

39^  MADDOX   STREET 

LONDON,  W.I 

Te/epbone — Mayfair    3043   (3    lines) 


\S2 


Travel  Motoi'ways 


^ 


See  Europe  from 
an   armchair 

TH  K  Motorways  l^ullniaii  Saloon  is  specially  built  for 
luxurious  travel.  The  interior  is  softly  carpeted  and 
luxuriously  appointed — there  is  an  individual  armchair 
lor  each  traveller,  a  glass-topped  table  and  map— a  buflet  for 
teas  and  light  refreshments — a  "listening  in"  earphone — 
complete  toilet  accommodation — ash-trays,  rug  rails  and 
your  own  personal  suit-case.  The  Hotels  are  first-class  and 
are  specially  selected  for  their  comfort  and  cuisine. 
Motorways  Tours  are  independent  of  Railway  Travel  and 
the  traveller  is  entirely  relieved  of  all  the  cares  of  travel — you 
have  merely  to  relax  and  enjoy.  You  see  the  country  as  it 
really  is  from  the  roadway. 

Motorways  is.  without  doubt,  the  most  luxurious  Travel 
Service  in  the  world  at  a  moderate  price. 

Agents /or  A  meric,  —THE  EN  ROUTE  SERVICE 
New  York,   Philadelphia,   Chicago  and    San   Francisco. 

Tours  fo  Dkvox.  N.  Walks.  The  L\i-;i-:s.  Scon. and.  Ikei.and. 
Si'A[\.  Kkance.  Italy.  Bki.ghm.  Gkk>lany.  .Alsikia.  Thk 
I)oi  (iMLrKs.  Thk  Ki\  iera.  Holland.  \.  Akrica.  etc..  etc. 

MOTORWAYS,  Li; 

^        54  Haymarket,  London,         ^^ 

Telephone  — Regent  5l().=;  S.W.I 

PARIS  -   4    RUE    DE    LA    PAIX 

Before  making    any  arrangements,  make 

sure  of  not  missing  the  best  way  of  seeing 

Europe  by  sending  for  illustrated  brochure 

How  to  see  Europe  from  an  Armchair." 


r 
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GILBERT  WALTER 

The    Tudor    Gallery 

at    64    South    Molton    Street 
(Bond  Street  End)  LONDON,  W. 

SELLS 

Genuine   Antique 
English    Furniture 

INSPECTION    WELCOMED 

TELEPHONE  MAYFAIR    20 


LONDON  


CORA    HOTEL 


Room,  Attendance   & 

Table  d'hote  Breakfast 

8/6 

Ptnsion  Terms  :   13/-  per  day 
4  days  minimum 

220    Rooms 

UPPER 

WOBURN 

PLACE 

W.C.  I . 

Telegrams  : 
'AgUACORA,     LONDON." 
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j  THE  j 

I       ADVERTISEMENTS    FOLLOWING  | 

ARE   ARRANGED  j 

I       IN    ORDER     OF     PLACE    NAMES  I 


Strichen  House  Hotel 

STRICHEN,   ABERDEENSHIRE 

(Fcrmtr  rtsideiKC  oi  Lord  I  ovat). 

Stands    amidst    i8o    acres    of   beautifully    laid    out 
Grounds   and    Woods. 


SHOOTING.     TENNIS.     GOLF. 
DANCING.       ROCK     SCENERY.      | 
i 


Hot   and   Cold    Running   Water   in   all   Bedrooms. 
Electric  Light. 

EXCELLENT    CUISINE.        FULLY    LICENSED. 

Telephone  :    Strichen  24.         Terms  :    Apply  Manageress 


ARROGHAR ,  LOCH  LONG  (nr.  Loch  Lomond) ,  Ross 's  Hotel . 

In  own  grounds  overlooking  Loch. 
most  beautiful  part  of  West  High- 
lands. Boating,  bathing,  fishing. 
Convenient  centre  for  one-day 
excursions  to  Loch  Lomond, 
Trossachs,  Fort  William,  Loch 
Awe,  Oban  Kyles  of  Bute,  and 
ascents  of  Arrochar  Alps,  the 
Cobbler,  Ben  Vane,  Ben  Ime, 
Ben  Voirlich. 

Ttlephi>iu — Tarl->tt   .=> 


AppointineiU>  :  — K.s  A  C,  A  .V  .  c  Ix 


AVIEMORE 

Situated  in  the  most   beautiful  and  bracing  part  of 
the   Scottish   Highlands — the  Valley  of   Strathspey 


The  Aviemore  Hotel 

(formerly  the  aviemore  station  hotel) 
AVIEMORE    -  STRATHSPEY 

First  Class  Residential  Hotel.  Beautifully  furnished 
and  equipped.  The  Hotel  stands  amid  charming 
surioundings,  high  above  the  river  Spey,  looking 
over  Rothiemurchus  Pine  Forests,  to  the  Cairngorms, 
the  chief  heights  of  the  Grampians. 

THERE  IS  AN  EXCELLENT  PRIVATE  GOLF 

COURSE,  HARD  TENNIS  COURTS,  CROQUET 

AND  PUTTING  LAWNS. 

The  Hotel   is    lighted   throughout   with    Electricity. 
There  is  a   Passenger  Elevator,  and  ample 
ACCOMMODATION  for  MOTOR  CARS 

I'or  Turin  and  all  infonnatinii  apply  to  Mr.  Bertram  CIulow,   Maiiai^cr 
TckplioiK- — AvkMiorc-  11  Ti.k-graiiis — "Aviemore.  Inverness-shire." 
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ABERYSTWYTH 

(0\    THK    OCEAN    COAST) 

The  Biarritz  of  Wales  and  the  Tourists' 
Paradise.  Beautiful  Promenade  i  J  miles 
long  and  Safe  Bathing.  Surrounding 
Scenery  Unsurpassable.  Entertainments 
and  Recreation  in  plenty.  Climate  Mild 
and    Equable.      Excellent    Golf,    Tennis, 

Bowling,  Boating  and  Fishing. 
Excellent  Express  Rly.  Service  by  G.W.R. 


Official  Guide  and  List  of  Hotels  and  Apartments.     Send 

postage   3d.    to    MANAGER,    Dept.    W.S.,    Corporation 

Pxiblicitv  Bureau. 


BALLATER. 

INVERCAULD 


ARMS   HOTEL 


PRINCIPAL   AND   ONLY  LICENSED 
FIRST-CLASS  (18-HOLE)  GOLF  COURSE,  BOWLING, 
&  TENNIS  COURTS.  BEAUTIFUL  WALKS  &  DRIVES 

GARAGE  PIT  PETROL   PUMP 

Telephone— 17  Horse  and  Motor  Conveyances  nf  every  kind  for  hire 

Telegraphic  Address  ;     "  Invercauld  Arms"  Electric    light    throughout 

JOHN     A.     ROBERTSON,    Proprietor 


BATH— Grand  Pump  Room  Hotel. 


The  Hot  Mineral  Springs  for  which 
Bath  is  world-famous  can  be 
partaken  for  various  cures  with 
the  greatest  ease  and  comfort  by 
visitors  to  the  Grand  Pump  Room 
Hotel,  which  communicates  with 
and  practically  forms  part  of  the 
renowned  Bathing  Establishments 

Appointments  :     R.A.C.,  A. A. 
Telegrams :  TelephoiR- ' 

"  I'umpotel.  Bath."  Bath  lOoo 
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Telephone:  BATH   1214 


i 


BATH  TRAMWAYS   MOTOR  CO.,  LTD. 

beg  to  call  the  a 

tion  (if  X'isitors 

CONDUCTED 

MOTOR  TOURS 

by   their 

GREEN  TORPEDO 

CARS 

{Pneumatic  Tyres^ 

npHESE  fast  and  luxurious  cars  make  daily  pleasure  tours  during  the 
-*-  Summer  season  through  some  of  the  most  picturesque  scenery  in 
the  country,  visiting  the  chief  places  of  interest  in  Somerset,  Wiltshire 
and  Gloucestershire.  A  Trained  Guide  accompanies  the  party  on  the 
principal  tours  and  explains  the  various  places  of  interest. 

Among  the  places  visited  are  : 

Cheddar  Cliffs  Edington  Gloucester 

Wells  Cathedral  .\vebury  Stroud  Valley 

Glastonbury  Abbey  Marlborough  Cheltenham  Spa 

Clevedon  Savernake  Forest  Stratford-on-Avon 

Weston-super-Mare  Malmesbury  Abbey  Tintern  Abbey 

Bradford-on-Avon  Castle  Combe  Wve  X'allev 

Farleigh  Castle  Berkeley  Castle  Etc.,  i:tc.  ' 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  Torpedo  House 

lO    NORTHGATE     STREET,  BATH 


DUFF     HOUSE    HOTEL 

BANFF,  SCOTLAND 
On  the  shores  of  the    Moray  Firth. 

A  stately  and  historic  mansion,   formerly  the  residence 
of  H.R.H.  The  Frincess  Royal  and  the  late  Duke  of  Fife 

This  noble   building  was  designed   by   that   famous 

Architect,    the    elder    Adams,   and   contains   many 

examples    of  his   exquisite    work.      The  late   King 

Edward's   Bedroom  and   Smoke  Room.      i6o  acres 

of  delightful  grounds  with    i8-Hole  Golf  Course 

(6,000  yards.) 

PERFECT    CUISINE  -  FULLY    LICENSED 

TENNIS    -    FISHING    -    SHOOTING    -    GARAGE 

For  Tariff  and  Brochure  apply  THE  MANAGER. 
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By  Appointment  to 


H.M.  The  Queen 


MALLETT&SON 

THE   OCTAGON,    BATH 


1.  ONE  OF  A  SET  OF  THREE  CHASED  CADDIES. 

George  II.  lysj      Maker:    J)aniel  Piers. 

2.  ONE  OF  FOUR  OBLONG  SALTS.  WITH  CHASED 
BORDERS. 

George  III.  tStiS.       Makers  :    Ernes  <i»d  Karnard. 

3.  SMALL    SIZE    COFFEE    POT,     8A    inches     High. 

George   II.    i~4^.  Makers:     Ayme  I'ideau. 

4.  ONE    OF     FOUR    CIRCULAR     SALTS. 

George  II.    i~S4-      Maker:    David  Hennell. 

5.  ONE    OF  A   PAIR   OF   FINELY  CHASED   SUGAR 
CASTORS.     George  I.  ly 26.    Maker:    Peter  Archambo. 

A  finely  selected  stock  of  Antique  Furniture, 

Silver,  Glass,  Porcelain,  Bronzes,  Jewels,  etc., 

always  to  be  seen  in  the  famous  "  Octagon  " 

and  adjoining  Show  Rooms. 

Telegrams  :  Telephone  : 

"MALLETT,   BATH"  BATH  148 

LONDON  ADDRESS;  40  NEW  BOND  STREET,  W.I 
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ANDERSON  &  McAULEY  Ltd. 

BELFAST 


^O 


The  Home  of  Irish  Linens 


<:> 


When  visiting  Ireland  call  and  inspect 
our   beautiful   display  of   Irish  Linens 


A  Beautiful 
Specimen  of 
Insh  ..  .. 
Handworked 
Table    Cloih 

<> 

Very  fine  linen 
Damask  Hand 
Embroidered 
and  Scalloped 
edge.        In  all 

sizes. 

With  Napkins 

to    match 


We  have   large  and  attractive  ranges  of 

all  kinds  of  Irish  Linen  Goods,  which  we 

are  sure  would   interest  you 

Irish  Linen  Table  Damask 

Irish  Linen  Towels 

Irish  Linen  Sheet  and  Pillow  Cases 

Irish  Linen  Bedspreads,  Teacloths  and 

Dinner  Sets  in  Handwork 

Pie  use  Note    Our  Address  : 

ANDERSON  &  McAULEY  Ltd 

BELFAST,     ULSTER,     IRELAND 
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HARLAND  &  WOLFF 


I  LIMITED 

i 


Shipbuilders  &  Engineers 

BELFAST    GLASGOW    GREENOCK 


I 

_  _  I 

I 
I 


i 

White  Star  Liner  "  LAURENTIC  "  (18,700  tons)  I 

I  I 

I  i 
REPAIR    WORKS: 

I       LONDON,   LIVERPOOL,  SOUTHAMPTON       j 

I  Exceptional   facilities   for    the    rapid  | 

and  economical  execution  of  all  classes  \ 

of  repairs  and  reconstructions  I 

I 


HEAD  OFFICE  :  LONDON  OFFICE  :           ] 

\        BELFAST  laCockspurSt.S.W.l        I 

I  } 

i  I 


-_! 
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BEAULIEU  (New  Forest)— Montagu  Arms. 


Charming  Country  Hotel,  situated 
2  minutes  from  Beaulieu  Abbey. 
Oak-panelled,  furnished  as  gentle- 
man's country  house.  Every  com- 
fort in  beautiful  setting  ;  private 
suites :  central  heating ;  fixed 
basins  in  bedrooms,  good  bath- 
rooms, electric  light.  GARAGES. 
Old-world  flower  garden.  Lovely 
country,  woods  and  moors. 
Teleplioite — Beauliett  4. 


BEXHILL-OX-SEA,    Sussex 

For    Particulars    of    Furnished    Houses   to 

Let  and  Unfurnished    Houses    for    Sale  in 

this  District,  apply  to — 

STAINES  &  CO. 

ESTATE   AGENTS 

28    Devonshire    Road,   Bexhill-on-Sea 
Branch  Office  :  Sea  Road,  Cooden  Beach 

Special  Lists,  Map  and  Guide  sent  gratis  on  receipt 
of   requirements 

Telephones:  Bexhill   349  Cooden    15 


BIRMINGHAM— Grand  Hotel. 


Adjoining  Snow  Hill  Station 
(G.W.R.).  300  Rooms  and  self- 
contained  Suites.  Magnificent  suite 
of  rooms  for  Banquets,  Dances, 
Receptions,  etc.  Restaurant  at 
popular    prices.     American    Bar. 

.Appointments     -     R.A.C.  .\..\. 
Proprietors  :  The  New  Grand  Hotel 

(Birmingham)  Ltd. 
Phone — Cenlr;il  7.^01  (irams — 

(Private  K.\chaiige)  "Ciranotel" 
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BIRMINGHAMMidland  Hotel. 


^""^^TNnS 


f■f^,■^  I 


Opposite  entrance  to  L.M.S.  St'n. 
Most  central  position.    150  rooms. 
Private  Suites  ;  every  modern  con- 
venience.    French     Restaurant. 
Orchestra  Appointment  A. A. 

Proprietors  : 
The  Midland  Hotel  (B'ham)  Ltd. 

Phone  :     Midland  2600  (3  lines). 
Grams  :    "  Nearest." 


BLETGHLEY— The  Swan  Hotel,  Woburn  Sands 


Delijihtfully  situated  at  the  edge  of  the 
Fine  Woods  and  famous  Park  sur- 
ruuiidiiigWoburn -Abbey,  the  residence 
of  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  KG.  Situated 
111)  sand  soil  350  ft.  above  sea  level 
Siuimicr  and  winter  resort. 
Cars  for  Hire.    Garage.  Golf  Links 

Private  Lock-Up  Garase 
Incttisiie     Terms    on    Application. 
Mt.LY  Telephone — 

LICENSED  Woburn  Sands  4 


^ 

*^     T 

^^^__ 

BOROl  GHBRIDGE     Three  Arrows   Hotel. 


Formerly  a  country  house,  fully 

licensed,  on  the  Great  North  Road. 

Maximum  of  comfort  and  conven- 

ence.    Surrounded  by  18  acres  of 

eardens.     parkland,     and     lake. 

Modern  appointments  throughout. 

Every   accommodation   for 

motorists    and    sportsmen. 

Good  huntine  centre. 


TclcKranis 
"Arrows" 


Telephone — 
Horoushbridge  4.=; 


BOSTON     England  . 

PEACOCK    AND    ROYAL    HOTEL 

Redecorated,   Refurnished.  Central    Heating 

Hot  y  Cold  Running  Water         ..  GARAGE 

E.xcellent  Cuisine  and   Service 

BOSTON     -----      ENGLAND 
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BOURNEMOUTH  ON  THE  BAY 

"  The  Ideal  Resort  of  England." 

The  Savoy  Hotel 


j  Standing   in    its    own    beautiful    gardens    of    3    acres, 

I  overlooking  the  Sea  and  Hourneniouth  Ha\'. 


The  Most  Beautifully  Situated,  Furnished,  and 
Constructed  Hotel  in  Bournemouth. 


!  100  Rooms  with  Balconies  overlooking  the  Sea,  comprising 

J  Single    and    Double    Bedrooms    with    bath,    Bed-Sitting 

I  Rooms,  Self-contained  Suites  consisting  of  Sitting  Room, 

J  Bedrooms,  Maids'  Rooms,  Bathroom  and  Lavatory. 

j  Five  minutes'  walk  from  centre  of  the  town. 

j  The  SAVOY  HOTEL,  on  the  fashionable 

\  West  Cliff,  overlooking  Bournemouth  Bav 

i  

i  Electric  Lifts  to  all  floors.     Central  heating.     All  Public 

I  Rooms   face   full    South    and    overlook   the    Sea.     Grand 

j  Lounge.  Dining  Room,   Drawing  Room,  Reading  Room. 

I  Smoking  Room,   and   Billiard   Room,   forming  the  finest 

I  suite  of  public  rooms  in  Bournemouth. 

J  CUISINE    DE   LUXE. 


I  Beautiful    Ballroom    with    specially    laid    dancing    floor. 

I  New     Championship     "  Grassphalte  "     hard     and     grass 

j  Tennis    Courts.     Croquet.     Finest    Sea    Bathing    on    the 
j  South  Coast.     Exceptional  Golfing  Centre 

\  GARAGE 

}  with  20  lock-ups,  protected  by  patent  fireproof  shutters, 

I  and  accommodation  for  20  Chauffeurs,  Bedrooms,  Dining 

I  Room,    and    Billiard    Room,    adjoins   the   Hotel,    and   all 

\  motor    repairs    are    done    on    the    premises.     Open    day 
I  and  night. 

j  Apply  for  Tariff  tn  the  Resident  Manngivf^  Director, 

j  MRS.  M.  G.  ODLUM. 

\  Wires  :  Telephone  : 

I  "  Savoy,  Bournemouth."  Bournemouth  2150. 

I 

i 
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J 
} 

England* s  Garden  City 
by  the   Sea, 

The  Famous  Municipal  Orchestra 
plays  daily,  under  the  leadership  of 
Sir  Dan  Godfrey.  There  are  six 
miles  of  sandy  beach,  and  every 
facility  for  bathing,  golf  and  other 
games,  steam-boat  and  motor  coach 
trips,  and  all  indoor  amusements. 

An  unrivalled  centre  for  excursions 
to  places  of  historic  interest  and 
natural  beauty.  Within  easy  reach 
are  the  Norman  Priory  Church  at 
Christchurch,  The  New  Forest,  the 
ruins  of  Corfe  Castle,  Wimborne 
Minster  with  its  old  chained  library, 
the  Roman  towns  of  Dorchester  and 
Wareham,  and  the  "  Wessex"  of 
the   late   Thomas    Hardy's    novels. 

Bournemouth  is  easily  reached  from 
Southampton  in  an  hour,  and  from 
London  in  z\  hours. 

lllustrutcd  Official   Guide    from    Town    Clerk,     Room    28, 
Town  Hall,  Bournemouth. 
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BOURNEMOUTH     Bournemouth  Hydro. 


Overl(X)king  Bay  and  Pines,  West 
Cliff.  The  only  Hydro  on  Sea  Front 
in  Hampshire.  J  mile  Bournemouth 
West.        100    Rooms.  Ballroom. 

Every  comfort  and  convenience. 
Turkish,  Nauheim  Baths,  Massage, 
Plombiere.  Resident      Physician. 

Ultra  \'iolet  Light. 
Liberal  and  Special  Dietary.  Every- 
thing of  the  Best.  Moderate  Tariff. 
Gas  Fires.  :  :  Central  Heating. 
'Grams  :  "  Hydro,  Bournemouth." 
Telephone  :  341. 


The  Haven  Hotel 

Sandbanks,    Bournemouth 

The  most  up-to-date  Hotel  in  the  district 


ON   SEASHORE 

Wings    facing   east,    south   and    west,    overlooking    sea 

Wonderful  views.  Running  water  and 
central  heating  in  every  bedroom. 
Golf, Tennis,  Bathing,  Fishing,  Dancing 

Catering :  Table  d'Hote  or  a  la  Carte. 


Telephone: 
C.WFORD  CLIFFS  233  iS:  234 


Telegrams  : 
H.AVEX  HOTEL.  S.\XOBAXKS 


BOURNEMOUTH —Woodcroft. 


Residential  Hotel  occupying  high- 
est situation  on  East  Cliff.  One 
minute  from  lift  to  sea,  5  mins.  to 
King's  Hall.  Near  2  golf  links 
and  all  amusements.  Surrounded 
by  pines,  own  grounds.  Tennis, 
Croquet,  Bowls.  Gas  stoves  in 
all  bedrooms.     Excellent  cuisine. 


Inclusive  Lights  and  Baths. 
12,6  to  15  6  per  day. 
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BOWNESS-ON-\VINDERMERE 


BELSFIELD  HOTEL 


OX    LAKE   WINDERMERE 

[  FIRST  -  CLASS     TOURIST     HOTEL    | 

Running  Water      ::      Central  Heating 

WELL    KNOWN    TO  AMERICAN    TOURISTS 

Proprietors      -       -      LOGAN    &    RIGG 


Telegrams : 
'Bclslkld.  Wiiuiermerc' 


TelephDiie 

2SS 


BRIDGE  OF  EARN  (PERTHSHIRE  1—Moncreiffe  Arms  Hotel 

Staiuliiis  in  own  grounds  close  to 
railway  station.  3  miles  from  Perth. 
Delightful  country  and  wonderful 
centre     for    scenic,     historical,     and 

sporting  attractions. 

Resident  Proprietor  :      D.  Constable. 

lNrLisi\E  Terms: 

3   gns.   to  4   gns.   per  week. 

("lENERAL    T.^RIFF  : 

Bed  and  Breaktast     . .  . .        7/6 

Luncheon  .  .  .  .  . .         3/- 

Tea        1/6 

Dinner  .  .  .  .         4/-  &  5'- 

Telephone  :  Bridge  of  Earn  16. 

.\ppointnu-nt  ::  R.S..\.C. 


BRIGHTON,  KING'S  ROAD— Argyle  Mansion  Hotel. 

xy — 1  '  ' '  Fully  licensed  and  centrally  sit- 

I  ,,      _,  I  uated  on  Sea-Front.     Faces  South 

with  uninterrupted  views.  Con- 
venient for  all  amusements. 
Excellent  and  liberal  table,  effi- 
cient service.     Electric  light,  gas 

fires  in  bedrooms. 
InclusU'e  terms:     Per  week  £3/3 

to  £5,5-   per  day  from  12;6. 
Telephon". :  Telegrams  : 

5329.  "Argyle  Mansions" 


L.  ^  .7:.rn,V 
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BRIGHTON     Roval  Crescent  Hoi  el. 


Brighton  has  held  the  position  of 
the  Queen  of  Watering  Places  for 
over  a  century  ;  King's  Cliff, 
Kemp  Town,  upon  which  the 
Royal  Crescent  Hotel  is  situated, 
is  unrivalled  for  health,  quietude, 
and  its  magnificent  Marine  Views. 

Appointments — R  AC,  A  .\. 
Telephone —  Teletirams — 

Brighton  "Crescent  Hotel 

4171  Brighton." 


BUDE, 


ERDISTON        PRIVATE     HOTEL 

Premier  Position.      Facing  South.       Adjoining   Beacli,   Ciolf    Links. 
Tennis    Courts,    Croquet.  Bowling    Green.  Separate    Tables. 

Smoking  Lounge.     Bath  (h.  &  c.)      Electric  radiators  in  bedrooms. 

Moderate  Terms.  GARAGE.  Telephone  :  96 

(Also  Pentargon,  Falmouth)  Apply  Mrs.  N.  Banbury 


BUNTINGFORD,  Herts. 

THE  GEORGE  HOTEL 

AN    OLD-WORLD    INN   WITH  OLD-WORLD   TRADITIONS 
Proprietor— F.  S.  BRIGHAM 

Surrounded  by  old-world  villages,  both  picturesque 
and  interesting.  A  good  Hunting  and  Sporting 
district.     Near  CAMBRIDGE  and  NEWMARKET 


BUTTERMERE  (Lake  District)— Victoria  Family  Hotel. 

Ca rfrom  Cockeriiiouth  Stat.  $1-  each 
Delightful  addition  to  Scottish  trip 

Terminus  of  finest  motor  run  in 
England.  Best  of  rambling  centres 

MODERN     EQUIPMENT 

Tariff  *4    4   O    per  week 

i,K\rriKri.   lu-riKinn  k'l  R-A-C.  (Listed)       A.A.        C.T.C. 
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CAMBRIDGE— The   Bull   Hotel. 


ICstablishecI  in  15th  century.  Com- 
modious first-class  family  Hotel  close 
to  principal  Colleges.  Handsome 
.ippointnients  and  elegantly  furnished. 
I.lci  trie  Light.  :  :  Good  cuisine. 
Ivxcellent  (iarage. 
Hotels  in  connection  : 

I  layling  Island The  Royal 

I'ciizancc     Queen's 

shcrliornc    Digby 

Apply  ;  Manager.         Passenger  Lift, 
'(iranis  :    "  Bull   Hotel,   Cambridge." 

Telephone  :  341. 
Aj>poiiitincnts         ::  K.A.C.,  A. A. 


CAMBRIDGE     Garden  House  Hotel. 


Riverside  Garden. 
Boats  and  Tennis. 
Hot  and  Cold  Water  to  Rooms. 

Central  Heating. 

Large   Sun    Lounge   and    Loggia. 

Central,  yet  open  situation  away 

from  traffic. 

Telegrams  : 
"Garden  House  Hotel,  Belle  Vue. 
Cambridge." 


CANTERBURY. 

THE   ROYAL  FOUNTAIN  HOTEL 

The  oldest  First-Class  Family  Hotel  in  the  City 

(Now  under  New  and  Experienced  Proprietorship) 

RodccdratccL      Mlcctrk   Li,t;ht.      Vwf  Caragt',       Large  Coffee  Room 

and  Lounge.   .Afternoon  Tea  scrxed  in  Lounge.    Spacious  Bedrooms 

and  Sitting  Rooms.  Telephone  :    Canterbury  185 

Table  d'hote  Luncheon  from  1  o'clock.  Table  d'hote  Dinner  from  7  o'clock 

F.  C.  LARGE,  Proprietor 

Overseas  visitors  interested  in  ICnf^land's  Architectnral 
Treasures  should  obtain 

BURROW'S  GUIDES  to  CATHEDRALS,  ABBEYS, 

etc.,  of  which  there  are  twt'iity-si.x  in  the  series.  Price  3d. 
By  Post  4id.  including  postage.  Obtainable  tfnoui;h  the 
principal  booksellers,  also  direct  from  the  Publishers  : — 

KI).    J.    BURROW   &   CO.    LTD.,    CHELTKNH.X.M 
and  4:5-45-47   Kingsway,   London,  W.C.  2 
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CHELTENHAM  SPA,    England-  Savoy  Hotel 


This  beautiful  Hotel  stands  in  3 
acres  in  the  heart  of  Cheltenham. 
Write  for  Tariff  tc^ 

The  Proprietor,  Savoy  Hotel, 
or  to  Mrs.  E.  H.  Bisset, 
Central  Spa  Bureau, 

Town  Hall.  Cheltenham  Spa 

Telephiiiif  :  Telegrams  : 

Clieltenliam  'Savoy  Hotel. 

2  5  7  9  Clieltciiham." 


CHEPSTOW      Sedbury  Park  Hotel.       limileslrom  Chepstow  station. 


Stands    ill    250    acres    Parkland, 
facing    Rivers  Severn   and   Wye. 
KIcctric   I-ifiht  throughout. 
Perfect  Sanitation. 
Farm  i<:  (jarden  supply  all  Produce 
Private  9-Hole  Golf  Course 
Tciniis  Courts.      Croquet. 
Covered-in  Racquets  Court. 
Shooting.     Horses  for  Riding. 
Terms   Moderate.       Private   Car 
meets  trains  by  arrangement. 
Resident   Proprietors- 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  HERHERTT.\Ll!OT 

TELEPHONE;        CHEPSTOW     231 


COBH  (Queenstown),  Ireland. 

STATES  HOTEL  (late  Queens) 

This  most  up-to-date  Hotel  is  situated  overlooking  the 
harbour  and  only  one  minute's  walk  from  railway  station 
and  all  steamship  landing  stages.       Terms  strictly   moderate. 

Proprietor  :    O.    HUMBERT 

{formcrlv  comiected  with  the  Astor  Hotel,  X.Y.  City,  and  other  leading  Hotels) 
Our  Porters  (in  hroivn  uniform )  meet  all  Steamers 


CORSHAM,   Wilts. 

THE  METHUEN  ARMS  HOTEL 

An    Old   English   Hotel    dating    back   to    164.9,   but   fitted   with 
modern  conveniences  ::  Near  Bath  and  Chippenham 

.Appointed  A. A.      Billiards  and  Skittles  on  the  premises.     Fishing, 
Bowls  and  Tennis  within   eas\    reach 


H.    C.    SPEIGHT,  Proprietor 


^ 
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CHARMING 
CHELTENHAM 

'^  Most  Continental  of  British  Spas" 


Is  the  best  centre  for  the  Shakespeare  j 

Country,  the  Wye  and  Severn  Valleys  j 

and  the  beautiful   old-world  Cotswold 
Villages 

Beautiful  Scenery.     Delightful  Climate. 
First-Class  Hotels 


Fifth     Avenue      Shopping      Facilities.  i 

Constant    Round    of    Entertainments.  j 

Possesses    the    only    Alkaline    Natural  i 

Water  in  the  British  Islands  1 

Send  for  fre?  Handbook  to  : 

K.    ALLAN-BURNS,     Spa    Manager 
CHELTENHAM     SPA 

Hotel  and  Boarding  House  Information  from  E.  H.  BIS  SET, 
Central  Spa  Bureau 


CROMER 


-Royal  Cromer  Hotel ,  Newhaven  Court. 

Best  situated  in  Eastern  Counties. 
Royal  Patronage.  R..\.C.  &  .■\.A.*»* 
Ten  acres  grounds.  Three  miinites  sea. 
Superb  cooking.  Hotel  garden  sup- 
plies fresh  fruit,  vegetables  and  honey. 

.\l\vavs  Open. 
Spacious  Sunny  Palm  Court.    Charm- 
ing   Ball     Room.        Large    Garage. 
Two  Covered  Tennis  Courts 
(night  or  day  play). 
For  Tariff  apply  Hotel  or  to — 
Secretary, 
71  St.  Stephen's  House,  Westminster, 
'Phone  :  Victoria  8314.         [London. 


DROITWICH   SPA 

THE    WORCESTERSHIRE     BRINE     BATHS    HOTEL 


Telephones: 
2     ;ind    48 


175  Rooms.    Suites. 
New  Wing,  26  Rooms 
H.  and  C.  Water  and 
Radiators. 
Electric  Fires. 
2  Electric  Lifts. 
Tennis  Courts.   Golf. 

GARAGE 

R.A.C.  &  A.A. 


Close  to  BRINE  BATHS  for  RHEUMATISM,  SCIATICA,  &c. 

New    Illustrated     Guide     from    G.     K.     CULLEY,     Manager. 


DULVERTON (Borders  of  Somerset  and  Devon)— Lion  Hotel. 

A  country  home  with  plentiful  country 
fare.  Charming  motoring  centre. 
E.xMooR  and  N.  Devon  Coast. 
Centre  for  economical  hunting,  daily. 
Extensive  fishing  and  rough  shooting 
free  to  guests.  Easy  inclusive  terms. 
Electric  Light.  (iarage  accommo- 
dation. :  :  Cars  for  hire. 

Capt.  Lionel  V.  Popkiss. 
Inclusive    Terms  :    4-4i  gns.    Season. 

Special  Winter  Ter.vis. 
Telephone  :  Telegrams  : 

Dulverton  4.  "  Lion." 

Appointments      R..\.C.  Listed,   A.A. 


f.-^(fma4(H»^ 
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EASTBOURNE— Sea  View. 


First  Class  Residential  Hotel, 
facing  Sea.  Close  to  Devonshire 
Park  and  Theatre  ::  Central 
Heating,  Gas  Fires  in  bedrooms. 

Inclusive  Terms — 
Single  Rooms  :    from  £4, 1 4/6  each 

per  week,  or  15/-  per  day. 
Double  Rooms  :      from   £9/9   per 
week,    according    to    position    of 

rooms. 
Telephone:  Telegnms: 

419  "Mortis.  Eastbourne." 


BY    APPOINTMENT 


QUEEN  ANNE 

SCOTCH    WHISKY 

RARE  AND  EXQUISITE 

HILL,   THOMSON    &    Co. 
EDINBURGH 


And  London 


Established   1793 


EDINBURGH— Saint  Andrew  Hotel. 


Centrally  situated,  corner  of 
Princes  St.  and  St.  Andrew  Street. 
Overlooking  famous  gardens.  Un- 
licensed ;  quiet  comfort  is  the  key- 
note of  this  hotel.  Electric  light 
and  lift. 

Proprietress  :  Mrs.  Robert  Steele. 
Special    Inclusive    Winter    Terms 

by  arrangement. 
Telephone :  22935. 
Telegrams  :  "St.  Andrew  Hotel.' 
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The  Healthiest  Spot  in  Scotland 

PANMURE     HOTEL,     EDZELL 

AT    THE     FOOT    OF    THE     GRAMPIANS 


The    Hotel   contains    Spacious    Lounge,    Library   and    every 

Modern  Comfort.       Eledric  Light  and  Heating.      An   Ideal 

Resort   for   GOLF.      Excellent    18-hole    Course   within    five 

minutes'  walk.      Tennis,   and  Bowling  Greens  near. 

MOTORING— Garage  and  Pit.     On  the  Official  List  of  the 
R.S.A.C.,  A. A.  and  all  Leading  Clubs. 

Closed  from  Sfiui  for  Illustrated  Tarift' to 

October  to  .Mar.li.       CHAS.  A.  THIEM,  Afanaginj^  Director. 


ENNIS. 

CARMODY'S    HOTEL 

THE      OLDEST     ESTABLISHED      HOTEL      IN       ENNIS. 

Extensive  new  premises  attached,  with  writing  rooms, 
stock  room  and  lounge.  Ample  accommodation  for 
visitors.  Hot  and  cold  water  throughout.  Central 
for  Fishing,  Shooting  and  Golfing.     Excellent  Garage. 


Touris/s  specially  catered  fur. 


M.  McKENNA,  Proprietress. 


EXETER     The  Best  Centre  for  Devon. 

THE  ROYAL    CLARENCE  HOTEL 

The  finest  Hostelry  in  England.  Established  1769. 

Replete  with  every  comfort,  hot  and  cold  water  in 
bedrooms.  Lift  to  all  floors.  Restfully  situated  in  the 
Cathedral  Close.        Moderate  charges.         Write  for  tariff. 

PRIVATE  CARS  FOR  HIRE.  NIGHT  PORTER 

Telegrams:     "  Royal  Clarence,  Exeter  "  Telephone — 1471-1472 


EXETER— New  London  Hotel. 


EXETER : 
NEW  LONDON  HOTEL 


First    Class      ::      Most    Central. 
Excellent  Garage. 

Private  Lock-ups.     Night  Porter. 
Single    Bedroom    from    7/6 
Double      ,,  ,,         12/6 

Breakfast.  Table  d'Hote  3/6 

Luncheon 4/- 

Dinner         6/- 

Afternoon  Tea   . .      . .    1/6 

Inclusive    Terms   on    application. 
Telephone  2014. 


FAIRBOURNE. 

YNYS    FAIG    HALL    HOTEL 

Fully   Licensed 

Shooting.       Golf.        Tennis.        Garage- — 30    Cars 
Railway — Fairbourne  Station  (G.W.R.) 

'Grams — -"  Peacock,   Fairbourne."      'Phone — Fairbourne  ?> 
Proprietor— A.    PEACOCK 

FORDWICH,   Nr.   Canterbury. 

GEORGE  &  DRAGON  HOTEL 

Good  Residential  Hotel.  Moderate  Terms. 
Two  miles  from  Canterbury  —  near  Links. 
Half  mile  Sturry  Station.        Phone  :   Sturry  9 


FOLKESTONE     Victoria  Private  Hotel. 


Facing  Sea.  Near  lift  to  Leas,  Zig- 
zag path, marine  walk  and  Concert 
halls.    Under  personal  supervision 
of    the    Resident    Proprietress— 
W.  S.  WAITE. 
K\    I'KXsiON'   Tkkms  : 
From  3  to  5  gns.  per  week 
Kroin  June  to  Sept. :  12/- to  15/- per  day 
From  Oct.  to  May  :  10/6  to  12/-  per  day 

Good  table  and  every  attention 
Established  30  years.    Telephone — 64 
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FOLKESTONE 

The   Gem   oj  the   Kentish   Coast 

(SO    MIXUTKS    KKOM    LONDON) 

First-class    Concerts    by    Municipal    Orchestra  all   the 
year  round  in  the  magnificent  LEAS    CLIFF   HALL. 

KXCELLFXT   FACILITIES   FOR   AIX    KINDS   OF  SPORTS. 

J -«  Sotne  Attractions  for  1928 j 

i    Kent  County  Cricket  Week,  June  2nd  to  9th.    \ 
I  Kent  A^^ricultural  Show  in  July.  I 

I 


j  Cricket    Festival    in    September. 

KXCKLLENT    HOTELS,    PENSIONS.  BO.VRDING   HOUSES. 

SCHOOLS  AND  SHOPS. 

For   Free    Illustrated   Guide.   PostajSe   25^d..  apply    Secretary.   Dept-   11. 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Folkestone. 


GORT,   Co.   Galwav. 

COMMERCIAL     HOTEL 

Ideally  situated  on  the  main  road  from  Limirick  to  Gahvay  and  the 
West.    Three  miles  from  the  beautiful  ruins  of  Kilmaeduagh  Abbey 

and  Roundtower  at  the  foot  of  the   Burrin  Hills. 
GOLF    AND    TENNIS    AVAILABLE  Tei.eihone— 7 


GRANGE-OVER-SANDS 


Tekfiraiiis —  (inlliti;;.  (Irantii- 


Golf  Hotel. 

Charmingly  situated  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  English  Lakes.  New 
18-hoIe  Golf  Course.  Set  amidst 
35  acres  of  beautiful  wooded 
grounds.  Garage  (heated  through- 
out). The  Hotel  for  Golfers. 
150  bedrooms,  many  with  hot  and 
cold  water,  spacious  dining  room, 
lounges,  smoke  room,  billiard 
room,  magnificent  new  ballroom. 
JOHN    FLfRY.  Manager. 

Telephone-  99  and  100 


THE    ENGLISH    LAKE    DISTRICT 

is  tiillv  described  and  illustrated  in 
BURROW'S     LAKE     DISTRICT     GUIDE 

.\   cliariniim   .iiui    practical    handbook   iiulNpcn-^able   tn  every  Tourist 

Price    TWO    SHILLINGS  -  by    post    2/5 

Kl).  J.  Blrkow  &Co.  Ltd..  Publishers. Cheltenham  and  4.\45. 47  Kingsway.  London.  \v.c.2 
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I   The  cliff  HOTEL 

I 

GWBERT-ON-SEA 

(CARDIGAN) 

Pleasantly  situated   with   every  modern 
j  comfort  &  convenience.  Excellent  Cuisine 

and  Service.   9-hole  Golf  Course.    Garage 


MODERATE     TERMS 

I        Telegrams  ..."  Cliff,    Cardigan." 


HARROW-ON-THE-HILL. 

KING^S    HEAD    HOTEL 

Excellent  Situation.  Within  J-hour  from  Baker  Street 

Good  accommodation   for  Tourists 

Old  Tudor  House  (Henry  VIII)  Established  1533. 

View   of    5    Counties,      Glorious    Garden,    500  feet  above 

sea  level,  personal  supervision. 

Telephone         .         .         .         Harrow    183 


THE    CHANNEL    ISLANDS 

form  one  ol  the-  most  dL-lightiul  toiiriiis  grounds  in  the  British  Isles.  I'oHlically  belong- 
ing to  Great  Britain,  but  geographically  allied  to  France,  they  combine  the  characteristics 
and  languages  of  both  nations  The  Islands  enjoy  a  particularly  mild  and  sunny  climate 
and  are  characterised  by  ycry  cliarming  coast  and  inland  scenery.  They  are  fully  des- 
cribed and  illustrated  in  Burrow's  Channel  Islands  Guide.      Price  6d.      By  Post  8d. 

ED.  J.  BURROW  &  CO.  LTD.,  PUBLISHERS,  CHELTENHAM 
and   43-45-47   Kingsway,  London,  W.C.2 
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VISIT  GLORIOUS 
GUERNSEY 

IN     1928 

Highest     percentage     of 
Sunshine  in  Great  Britain 


Luxurious  Steamers  daily  via  Southampton 

and  W'evmouth.    Magnificent  Sandy  Bays 

and  Cliff  Scenery.    Motor  Car  Excursions 

round  the  Island  daily. 

BATHING.      BOATING.      FISHING. 
GOLF.  TENNIS.  BOWLS. 

The    Paradise   for    the    tired    man,    the 
Playground  for  the  Children. 

Marine    Excursions    to    France   and    the 
adjacent  Islands  of  Alderney,  Sark,  Herm. 

If  you  do  not  visit  Guernsey,  the  Gem  of  the 
Channel,  you   will  die  regretting  it. 

Illustrated  Guide  post  free  3d.  from 
THE     SECRETARY, 

GUERNSEY    CHAMBER    OF    COMMERCE 

(Dept.  4) 
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HELMSLEY. 

FEVERSHAM  ARMS  HOTEL 

HIGH-CLASS  FAMILY  AND  COMMERCIAL  HOTEL. 


Good    Accommodation    for    Visitors.       Garden. 
R.A.C.    Listed.  Telephone— 20 


HERNE  BAY— Dolphin  Hotel. 


Established   1834. 


Don't  stay  the  night  in  crowded 

Canterbury     when     visiting    the 

Cathedral — come    to   Heme   Bay 

and    stay  at  the 

DOLPHIN     HOTEL 

KaciiiK  Sea.  S  miles  from  Canterbury. 
Kxct  llent  food  and  cookinii-  Kvery 
iDinliirt.     Electric  Light  S:  (las  Fires. 

Appointed   R.A.C,    A.A.    and 
H.  &  R.  Association, 

Telephone  : — Heme   Bay  4. 


HEXHAM-ON-TYNE     Abbey  Hotel. 


First -Ci  ASS  Resiukntiai.  Hotel 
Facing  famous  Abbey  and  within 
short  distance  of  Roman  camps 
Cilunium  &  Borcovicus.  Splendid 
Ballroom   and   Lounges.     Garage. 

Near   18-hole  Golf  Course. 
Tariff  on  Application  to  A.  Grieveson, 

Proprietress 
(iood  Motor  Coach  Service  every  15 
minutes.     Tours  arranged  to  all  parts. 
Highly    recommended    by    overseas 
guests.     Appts.  R.A.C.  (Listed),  A  A. 


HYTHE,   Southampton. 

DRUMMOND  ARMS  HOTEL 

Facing  Southampton  Water  ;  also   adjoining   New   Forest. 

R.A.C.    LISTED    HOTEL 
Telephone— 50  ELECTRIC      LIGHT 


ILK  LEV     Wells  House  Hotel. 


Unrivalled  situation  on  the  edge 
of  Rombald's  Moor.  Accommoda- 
tion for  ISO  visitors.  Golf  Links 
adjoining.  Tennis  (Grass  and 
Hard    Courts).     Winter    Garden. 

Tariff  on  application  to 

Manageress, 
Wells  House  Hotel,  Ilkley.  Yorks. 


Teleohone  : 
203. 


Manageress : 
Miss  MacDonald 


INVERNESS. 

BUGHT  MANSION  HOUSE  HOTEL 

About  one  mile  from  town.  Stands  in  fifteen 
acres  of  beautiful  grounds.  First-class  Cuisine. 
Under  Personal  Management.  Central  Heating. 
Electric  Light.  Tennis  Court.  Fishing.  River 
Ness   runs   within    fifty   yards   of   the    House. 

Proprietrix      -      Mrs.    MACDONALD. 


INVERNESS. 

Telegrams — "CdUimba    Hotel,    Inverness." 


Telephone — Iiivcnuss   308 


THE    COLUMBA    HOTEL 

F'lcasantly  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  River  Ness,  commanding 
a  magnificent  view  of  the  Castle,  River  and  Valley  of  the  Ness. 
Nearest  Hotel  to  Canal  Steamers.  Porters  meet  Trains  and 
Steamers.     Officially  appointed  R.S.A.C.  &  A. A.      Terms  Moderate 

Under   personal    Management   of    Proprietor — WM.    WILLIAMSON 


KILLARNEY. 

INTERNATIONAL  HOTEL 

LAKES    OF    KILLARNEY 

Near  Station,  facing  Earl  of  Kenmare's  Demesne.     Recently 

Enlarged  and  Newly  Furnished.       Electric    Light.       Hotel 

bus  meets  all  trains.        Carriages,  Cars,  Boats,  etc.  to  be  had 

in  connection  with  Hotel. 

Apply  for  Particulars  of  daily  Tours  to  Manageress. 


Keswick  Hotel 


Mr.  &  Mrs. 
WIVELL 

KESWICK-ON-DERWENTWATER 


AN  IDEAL 
HOTEL  IN 
AN  IDEAL 
SITUATION 

•0 

Illustrated 
Booklet  on 
application 


CENTRE  OF 
LAKELAND 


KINGUSSIE,  Inverness-shire 

DUKE   OF   GORDON  HOTEL 

Half-way  on  new  Great  North    Road,  between   Perth  and 
Inverness.       This    Hotel   is    situated    in   its  own  grounds. 

TELEPH  ONE  — 25 

Mr.   &  Mrs.  WOLFENDEN,  Proprietors  <&  Managers 


LAKE   WINDERMERE,   Westmorland. 

STORRS    HALL    HOTEL 


BEAUTIFULLY     SITUATED      ON 
LAKE     SHORE. 


WINDERMERE— see  also  page  237. 


Regent  Hotel,  Leamington   Spa 

Best    Centre   for 

Shakespeare   and  Washington    Country, 

Warwick,    Kenilworth,  etc. 

DAIMLER     AND     OTHER     CARS     FOR      HIRE 

Tele^irams — "  Keetnt.  LcanuiKitun."  Telerhoiie^741 


WHY  NOT  MAKE  US  YOUR  SHIPPING  DEPT.  ? 

PROMPT    SERVICE    &     QUICK    DISPATCH 

E.  RAYMOND  &  CO. 

10  Dale  Street,  LIVERPOOL 

Telephone:    Central  2960.  Telegrams:    "  Ponsford  " 

Cable  Code  :    A. B.C.  5th  Edition 


SHIPPING  &  PASSENGER  AGENTS 
INSURANCE     BROKERS 

THROUGH     RATES     TO     AND     FROM     ALL      POINTS. 
BILLS    LADING    CLEARED.         IMPORTS    DISTRIBUTED. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  HAULAGE  CONTRACTORS 

CORRESPONDENTS  AT   OTHER    PORTS 
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ROCKLIGHT 

CLEANSING  AND  DISINFECTING 
FLUID 

Rapid,   Efficient,   Economical 

A  great  saver  of  time 
and  labour  in  the  washing 
of  floors,  decks,  paint- 
work, ironwork,  and  in 
removing    grease    and    oil. 

Used  by  the  White  Star  and  other  leading 
Steamship  Companies,  Railways,  Hotels, 
Corporations,    Institutions,   etc. 

F>EUJS  FLUID 

DISINFECTANT 


A  highly  concentrated 
germicide  approved  by 
the    Board    of    Trade. 

All  enquiries  will  be  readily  answered  by — 

Rock  Light  Cleansing  &  Boiler  Fluid 

Company 
6    HOOD    STREET         -        LIVERPOOL 

Tilephcine— KOYAI,  1217.  Telegrams— "KOCLAVEK,  LIVEKPOOL." 

LONDON     -     33    YORK   ROAD,    STEPNEY,   E.14 
I        SOUTHAMPTON         -         -  WINKLE   STREET 

i 
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ESTABLISHED     1860 


JAMES   RUDDIN 

Purveyor     of    Poultry, 
Game,  Fish   and   Eggs 


ST.    JOHN'S    MARKET,   LIVERPOOL 

15  King  Street,  West  Smithfield,  London 
133    Albert    Road        -         Southampton 


I 


TELEPHONE— 7 

THE  HAND  HOTEL 

ON    THE    BANKS   OF  THE    UEE 

Situated  in  the  Beautiful  Vale  of 
Llangollen,  this  Hotel  is  highly 
favo\ired  as  a  centre  for  Visitors 
wishing  to  tour  the  Valley.  AH 
modern    comforts    are    provided. 

Electric  Lighting  Garage  for  50  Cars 

ri:KMS   :\IO^)]•.^^\TI•. 

Resident    Proprietor:     JAMES    S.    SHAW 

LLANGOLLEN,    NORTH    WALES 

Favourite    stop    between    Holyhead,    London    and    Liverpool 
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LLANDRINDOD  WELLS  SPA. 

GWALIA  HOTEL 

Health.     Pleasure.     Open  throughout  the  year.      120   Bedrooms. 

Lounges,   Billiard  Room    (2  tables),    2    Electric    lifts,    Ballroom, 

Central    Heating.      R.A.C.,    A. A.      Near    Garage,  Tennis,  Golf, 

Bowls,   Fishing,   Mineral  Springs. 


Telegrams—"  GWALIA  " 


Telephone — 40 


LURGAN,   N.  Ireland. 

BRO\X^NLOW  ARMS    HOTEL 

20   miles  from  Belfast. 

WHEN  IN  IRELAND VISIT  THIS  DISTRICT. 

BEAUTIFUL  SCENERY. 

Near  the  famous  Loch  Neagh.  Golfing,  Fishing,   &c. 

Telephone— LURGAN  72 


NEW    FOREST. 


THE  GRAND  HOTEL,  Lyndhurst 

Excellent  Garage  Accommodation.      Large  Washdown  Area. 

TIr-  Hotel  holds  the  R.A.C.  and  Aincrican  Touring  Club  Lcrtiluatcs. 

Stands  at  the  entrance  of  the  Charming  Village  of  Lyndhurst, 
on  the  main  road  from  Southampton. 
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A   MOTORISTS'  HOTEL 
IN  THE   NEW  FOREST. 

ELECTRIC   LIGHT 
THROUGHOUT. 

Magnificent 

Oak     Panelled    Smoking 

Lounge. 

Csntral  for  all  Tours   in 
the  New  Forest. 
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LLANDUDNO 


Grand    Hotel 


PREMIER  OF   NORTH   WALES 

200  Rooms.  The  Be§t-situated  Hotel  on  the  We^ 
CoaSl.  Cuisine  Excellent.  Orchestra.  Ball  Room. 
Adjoins  Pier,  to  which  visitors  to  the  Hotel  have 
free  access.         :::         :::  Tariff  on  Application 


Overlooking  the  Sea  and  facing  due  South 
GARAGE    150    CARS 


Telegrams : 

"GRAND,    LLANDUDNO. 


Telephone  t 
6245  (3  LINES) 


LYNDHITRST— Crown  Hotel. 


60  rooms,  situated  facing  South, 
on  high  ground.  Large  Gardens. 
Garage.  Lift.  Near  Golf  Links 
and  Tennis  Courts.  Hunting. 
Central  for  the  lovely  scenery  of 
the  New  Forest ;  within  easy 
motor    run    of   many   interesting 

places. 
Telephone :  Telegrams : 

13.        "  Crown,   Lyndhurst." 


LYNMOUTH     Bevan's  Lvn  Vallev  Hotel. 


Situated    in    the    most    favoured 

position  in  this  wonderful  gem  of 

Nature,  the  Lyn  Valley. 

Every  modern  convenience,  large 

lofty    rooms,    electric    light    and 

perfect  sanitation.     A  reputation 

for  comfort,  cleanliness  and  service 

Garage.     Repairs. 

Lock-up  Compartments. 

Write  for    Illustrated    Tariff. 

Proprietress  :    Mrs.  Cecil  Bevan 


TORS  HOTEL 

LYNMOUTH,    N.   Devon 
FINEST    POSITION    IN    THE    COUNTY 

Only  Hotel  on  Sunny  Side. 
300  teet  above  and  facing 
Atlantic,  Public  Tennis  Courts 
and  Bowling  Green,  away  from 
Trippers  Peaceful 


I  Telephone 

i 


LYNTON     47 
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MALVERN— Hardwicke   Hotel    (Residential  or   Otherwise) 


A  beautifully  situated,  homelike 

Hotel.    Central     Heating.     Bath 

rooms.     Electric   Light.     Nearest 

hotel    to    the    College    and    Golf 

Links. 

Illustrated  Tariti  on  application 

Proprietors  : 

Mr.    &  Mrs.  H.  Wilson. 

Telephone  :  Telegrams  : 

246.         "Hardwicke  Malvern." 


MANCHESTER 


\  ISITORS  to  the  BRITISH  ISLES 
preferring  to  stav  in  a  small  Hotel, 
where  comfort  and  excellent  cuisine 
are  assured,  should  reserve  Rooms  at 

BOWDON    HYDRO 

CHESHIRE 

Twenty   minutes'   from    City.  DANCE     ROOM 

R.A.C.         A.  A. 


MATLOCK.    Lilybank    Hydro. 


Ideal     situation,      glorious    scenery. 
.Accommodation     for      130     visitors. 

Kxcellcnt  Cuisine.  E.\tcnsive  pleasure 

Sromids.  Tenuis  (F^n  Tout  Ca.«). 

Howls   Putting  (Ireen.  Billiards.  New 

Ballroom.   Garage,  20  Cars. 

TKKMS : 

Kroni  £.?  17s.  per  week. 

Illustrated  booklet  lice— 
MR.    &    MRS.    JOHN     KAY 
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MIDDLETON-IN-TEESDALE— Heather  Brae  Guest  House. 

A  moorland  resort  in  lovely  Teesdale. 

Separate  tables.  Hot  and  cold  running 

water  in  all  bedrooms.      ::     Tennis. 

Fishing.    Garage. 

iNCLUsnE  Terms  : 

Easter  and  Whitsuntide  : 

£4,0,0  to  £4,  10,0  per  week. 

Julv,      August,      and     September: 

£"4/10;0  to  £5/0/0  per  week. 

Other    months:    £"3,  10;0     to    £4/0/0 

Special  Winter  Terms. 

Telephone  :    3.  Elizabeth  M.  Hallett 

Telegrams  : 
"Heather  Brae,  Middlcton-in-Teesdale." 


MOREGAMBE. 

CROWN     HOTEL 

R.A.C.  (Listed),  and  A.A. 

Fawi/y  and   Commercial        ::        Central  Promenade. 


GARAGE 


Telephone — 177 


Propriefor—W KLTB^    BIRTLE 


MORETONHAMPSTEAD,   DARTMOOR  -White  Hart  Hotel. 

Old-established     and     old-fashioned 

Family    Hotel    in    central    position, 

730  ft.   above  sea  level.      Unrivalled 

moorland,  woodland  and  river  scenery. 

Cuisine    of    the    best    and    comfort 

assured.    Fishing,  Stabling  &  Oarage. 

Electric  Light  throughout. 

Proprietress  :  M.  Tregaskis. 

Telegrams  : 

"  Tregaskis,  Moretonhampstead." 

Telephone  : 

Moretonhampstead  5. 

Appointments  :        ::         R.A.C,  A..\. 


NANTGWYNANT,  Caernarvon. 

THE       HEART      OF      SNOWDONIA. 


PEN  Y  GWRYD    HOTEL 

Ideal    centre     for    Climbers,     Fell    Walkers,    Anglers    and 

Motorists.     Nearly    1,000   feet    above   sea   level. 

The  hotel  Chas.  Kingsley  mentions  in  "  Two  Years  Ago." 

AN     OLD     INN     WITH     MODERN     CONVENIENCES. 

Teleg.'?am3  :— "LOCKWOOD,  NANTGWYNANT." 


NETHY  BRIDGE. 

NETHY   BRIDGE   HOTEL 

Under  new  management  At  base  of  Cairngorms 

700  feet  above  sea  level.     Accommodation  for  100.    Spacious  Lounge. 

Dining  room  and  Ball  room.    Central  heating.     Hot  and  cold  water  in 

bedrooms.  Large  garden  with  two  blaes  tennis  courts. 

Putting  Green.         Golf.         Free    Fishing. 

Telephone — 3  Telegrams — "Hotel,  Nethy  Bridge  " 

A.  FOTHERINGHAM,  Proprietor 


NEWARK,  Notts,  England. 

THE     RAM     HOTEL 

On   the   Great  North  Road 
THE      RENDEZVOUS       OF      THE      TOURIST. 

EXCELLENT    CUISINE. 
Telephone— 182  G.  H.  DUCKSBURY,  Proprietor. 
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ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE 

One  of  the   largest   Collections  in 
the   Provinces 


Dower  House  Ltd. 

TKLEPHONE : 

NEWBURY  61  NEWBURY      -      BERKS 


L.. 


NEWQUAY,    (Cornwall). 


TRELAWNY    HOTEL 


R.A.C.    LISTED 


OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND 


At  Trelawny,  "  Over  Seas  "  Visitors  will  find  a  distinctive 

"  Home  atmosphere  "    of  comfort  and  happiness  combined 

with  well  cooked  food  of  first  quality,  and  excellent  service 

at    moderate    rates 


Telephone — 200 


Telegrams — "Stanlick,  Newquay  " 


OBAN— Great  Western  Hotel. 


Leading  Hotel  in  West  Highlands. 
Best  situation  overlooking  Bay. 
Ideal  resort  for  a  bracing,  restful 
holiday.     Boating,    Sea    Fishing, 

Golf,  Garage. 

En     Pension     Terms,     per    week 

from  5  guineas. 

Resident  Proprietor— Alex.  McGregor 

Telegrams — 'Western." 

Telephone — 4. 

.Appi>intments  :  —  R.S.A.C.  .-\.A. 
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Chars  -  a  -  Bancs 

Motor  Char-a-banc  Excursions 

and  Motor- Buses 

.Tre  run   daily  diiriiiS  the   Se-ii^on 

supplied  for  hire 

by  Private 

Parties 

FROM         OXFORD 

to  many  places  of  great  interest 
to  .American   Visitors.     .Amongst 

them    may    be    mentioned  : 

a^=k 

Sulgraye      Manor,     Stratford-on- 

Avon,      Warwick.       Kenilworth. 
Winchester.   Tewkesbury,   Great 

Telephone 

Mah-ern.    Windsor 

2263 

Motor-Bus     Time-tables     ivith     Maps    and 

Guide   can    be  obtained  at 

Motor  Bus  Enquiry  Office,  138  High  Street,  Oxford 
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TrUgraiiis— "Mitn.  OM.ird." 


Famed  throughout  England  for 
five  centuries  by  reason  of  its 
exceeding  comfort  and  excellent 
fare.  Visitors  not  only  enjoy  the 
rest  and  refreshment  provided  at 
■'  The  Mitre,"  but  are  enchanted 
with  its  romantic  atmosphere  and 
historic  associations. 

Manager  :   C.  J.  Vert. 
Appointments  :  R.A.C.  and  A. A. 

TelephoiR— 2335 


PEEBLES  HOTEL  HYDRO 

.■\  Pal.-itlal  Hotel  with  thejiatlis  Installation  and  Electrical  Treatment  of 
a  Continental  Spa.  Phy^x'.an  in  attendance.  .Vccomnjodatcs  .>00  giiesls. 
Kvery   .Anuisemejit.        Spacious    Ballroom.        21    miles   liom    Edinburgh. 


600  feet  above 
Sea  Level. 

Lovely 

Scenery. 

Charming 

Situation. 

Pure     Bracing 
Air. 


An  Ideal  Resort  for  Golf.  Excellent  l8-hoIe  Course  near. 

ClKirniiiin  Kxcur-ions  in  the   "Walter  Scutt  "  Ci)untiv 

Delightful  Grounds.  Tennis,  Croquet,  Bowls 

MOTORS— i:\tt  MMv>  (laraae     Son/  AT  O.XCE  /orT.irifft;the  .\fu>:.,gfr 


PFNSHURST. 
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PERTH     Salutation  Hotel. 


Comfortable  and  conveniently 
situated  Hotel.  Well  appointed  in 
every  particular.  Electric  cooking. 

Running  water  in  bedrooms. 

Headquarters      R.S.A.C,      A. A., 

C.T.U.    &   French  and  American 

Clubs.       Select.    No  Public  Bars. 

For  Tariff  apply  Manager. 


Telephone — 

816 


Telegrams — 
"Salutation,  Fertli. 
ESTAHI.ISHKI)   U)'W 


STATION  HOTEL 

PERTH.  Scotland 


.\cijoins  General  Station 

(L.M.&S.andL.&N.E 

Railways) . 

Fine     Centre     for     the 

Tourist  and  Sportsman 

in  Perthshire. 

Telephone  :    741  (3  lines) 


R.S.A.C.    &    A.A.   APPOINTMENTS. 


PITLOCHRY 


The   Switzerland   of  Scotland  " 


Pitlochry  Hydro  Hotel 
Perthshire  Highlands. 
First-class  Family  Hotel.    Extensive 
pri\ate   grounds.      Occupies   a   high 
situation     near     the     Golf     Links — 
Tennis,  Croquet,  Putting  Greens,  etc. 

Garage    for    over    50    cars. 
Illustrated  brochure  on   application. 

En  Pension  Terms  : 
(according     to     season     and     room) 

per  week  from  £4    4s.    Od. 
'Grams  :    "  Comfort."      'Phone  :    35. 
Appointment  :  ::  R.S.A.C. 
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POOLE  (Dorset!     Wynglade  Hotel. 


Most  conveniently  situated  in  this 
ancient,  interesting  seaport ;  close  to 
railway  station  and  Bournemouth 
trams.  Facilities  for  excursions, 
boating,  fishing,  golf,  shooting,  etc. 
Well-appointed  public  rooms,  dance 
rooms,  large,  comfortable  bedrooms. 

Best    of    food    and    cooking. 
Charges  Moderate 
Telephone  :  Telegrams  : 

170.  "  Wynglade,  Poole." 

Garage  acconomodation  per  night  1/6. 
.App'ts. :     R.A.C.  Listed,  A.A.,  C.T.C. 


PORTPATRICK 


Portpatrick   Hotel 

Situated  amidol  the  grander  cliff  scenerv 


in  Scotland 
Golf,    Tennis, 
Motor  Garage 


Invigorating  Climate. 
Bowling,    Sea    Fishing. 
Excellent   Cuisine 


EVERY     COMFORT 

APPLY  MANAGER 

Telegrams — "  Heugh,  Portpatrick."      Telephone — 5 


J 


RAVENSCAR,    Scarborough. 

'TWIXT    MOOR   AND    SEA 

THE  RAVEN  HALL  HOTEL 

Situated  600  teet  above  the  sea  right  off  the  beaten  track, 
Ravenscar  is  one  of  the  beauty  spots  of  the  East  Coast  which 

visitors  to  Britain  should  not  fail  to  see. 
MODERATE   TERMS  GOLF  TENNIS 

Telephone  :     Scalby  35  Telegrams  :     "  Hotel,  Kaveiiscar  " 
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HUNTERS      HOTEL         Newrath  Bridge 


RATHNEW,     CO.     WICKLOW 


Officially  Appointed  R.I.A.C.  Central    Position 

An   Ideal    Place  for  a  restful  Holiday.  Moderate   Tariff 


RHAYADER— Claremont  Hotel. 


Unlicensed  Hotel  in  excellent  fish- 
ing district.  Replete  with  every 
comfort.  Open  all  the  year  round. 
Good  Cuisine.  Moderate  Tariff. 
Special  Winter  Terms. 

TELEGRAMS — "  CLAREMONT." 
PHONE  :   18 

Listed  R.A.C.,  App.  A.A.,  C.T.C., 

N.C.U. 

Proprietor — J.  Jenkins. 


RICKMANSWORTH,   Herts. 

VICTORIA  HOTEL 

30  minutes  London.  GOLF.         FISHING.         TENNIS. 

Re-conditioned    and    Decorated.  Comfortable    Home. 

Excellent  Table.        Conveniently   situated. 

WRITE      FOR      ILLUSTRATED      TARIFF 

Telegrams — "Victoria,  Rickmansworth."  Telephone — Rickmansworth  24 
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RIPON. 


RIPON    SPA    HOTEL 


Ten      minutes    from     Great     North    Road.       :      Close    to 

Fountains  Abbey.     Luxuriously  appointed.     Hot  and  Old 

water  in  all  bedrooms. 


20     ACRES    OF    GROUNDS. 
R..\.C.,     A.A.,     A.C.A. 


LOCK-UP    GARAGES. 
Telephone 


48 


RYDE     Royal  Esplanade  Hotel. 


Facing  Sea  and  Pier.  Near  Golf 
Linl^s.  Recently  enlarged.  Electric 
light  throughout.  Open  all  the 
year  round. 

En  Pension  Terms  ; 
£4   4s.   to  £6  6s. 


TELEPHONE 

293. 


TELEGRAMS : 
"  BAND." 


Royal  TunbridgeWells 

IN    THE  '' GARDEN  Of   ENGLAND" 


London's  Nearest  Inland  Health  Resort 

Only  45  minutes  from  the  Metropolis  by  frequent  express  trains. 

The  Residential  Town  Par  Excellence 

Healthy  Situation.  Pure  Water  Supply. 

Excellent  Social  Amenities. 

The  Queen  of  the  Sunny  South 

Foremost  for  Sunshine.  Glorious  Commons. 

Picturesque  Countryside. 

For  further   information    apply  to   Department   G.,    Town   Hall. 


For  all  inform.'itiDn  regardiiifi  Travelling  Facilities  to  Royal  Tunbridgc 
Wells  from  all  parts,  with  or  without  Hotel   .■\ccommodatioii,  apply 

to  any  office  ot 
THOM.XS  COOK  &  SOX.  Ltd.,  Chief  Office— Ludgate  Circus.  London. 


ROYAL   TUNBRIDGE  WELLS     see  also  page  233. 


ST.   AUSTELL,   GornwalL 


'ipli      FAIRMEAD      HOTEL 

GARAGE,         TENNIS,         GOLF. 

Charming  and  comfortable  house.       Own  Garden  Produce. 

Excellent  Motoring  Centre. 
Telephone— 76  Telegrams—"  FAIRMEAD." 


ST.  LEONARDS-ON-SEA—"  The  Clen,"   London  Road. 

Magnificent  situation.    Most  bracing  part. 

GOLF.     TENNIS.     GARDEN. 

GARAGE 

Convenient    for    seeing    famous     Battle 
Abbey  end  other  historic  sites. 

Individual  Comfort.     Heated  Bedrooms. 

ESTABLISHED    27    YEARS 


THE    GOLDFISH 


i     12     CATHERINE      STREET 


"\  riSITORS  to  Salisbury  are  strongly  advised  to 
^  visit  this  interesting  old  house  on  the  main 
road  out  of  Salisbury  to  Southampton  and 
Bournemouth.  They  will  find  it  interesting  from 
an  artistic  point  of  view,  and  can  be  assured  of 
prompt   attendance  and   excellent  food. 

R.A.C     APPOINTED 

The  GOLDFISH   RESTAURANT 


12  CATHERINE  STREET 


SALISBURY 


Telephone:  Salisbury  249. 


TtleSr.ims :  "Goldfisli,  S.ilisbury." 


SANDERSTEAD,  Surrey— Selsdon  Park  Hotel.  Phone:  Hurley 2000 


A  Glorious  Elizabethan  Mansion. 
500  feet  up  on  the  Surrey  Hills,  in  2.M)  acres  of 

its  own  glorious  old  park. 

Hot  and  cold  water,  telephone  and  radiator  in 

every  bedrofHii.  the  majority  having  private 

bathrooms. 

The  new  wing,  comprising  large  and  small 
self-contained  suites,  every  room  facing 
South,  and  with  private  bath   mow  open). 

Free  luxurious  car  service  between  Hotel  and 

East  Croydon  Station.  16  times   daily. 

Golf.  Tennis.  Billiards.  Dancing. 

Illustrated  brochure  on  request. 


SEAVIEVV,  Isle   of  Wight. 

PIER    HOTEL 

BEST   POSITION,  DIRECT  SEA  FRONT 

Bathing,  Boating,  Yachting,  Dancing.       Season  :  June-September 

Moderate    Terms 

Proprietor  and  Manager — W.   S.   F.^RShLi. 


SEDBERGH    (Yorks)  -Bull   Hotel. 


Old-established  Hotel,  amidst  pic- 
turesque fell  and  dale  scenery, 
midway  between  Wensleydale  and 
English  Lakes.  ::  Comfortably 
furnished  ;  Electric  light  :  Central 
heating  ;  Garage  ;  Fishing  ;  Golf ; 
Tennis  ::  Appointed  A.A. 
Inclusive  Terms — 4  gns.  per  week 
Proprietor  :  Geo.  Hall. 

!>h..iR-:    »  C.ninis:    ■Bull   Hotel." 


SHEFFIELD— King's   Head   Hotel. 


Most    central    position    in    town. 

Over  100  bedrooms. 
Fitted  throughout  with  every 
modern  convenience  ::  Private 
Sitting  Rooms  and  highly  appoin- 
ted Show  Rooms.  Restaurant 
and  Grill  Room  at  popular  prices. 

Proprietors  : 
Seligman  &  Maickay( Sheffield) Ltd. 


l"ekKr;inis  : 
"  Nearest" 


Telephone  : 
Z^n-i  (4  lines) 
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i       The    ANGEL" 

I       HISTORIC    HOTEL   OF  SHEFFIELD 

IN   ANGEL  STREET. 

j         In   the    "  ADAMS  "    ROOM  was  held  the  Town's  Banquet  in 
1  CELEBRATION    OF   WATERLOO. 

j  Sec  the 

I      STAINED  GLASS  COACHING  WINDOW 

depicting  the  first  Stage  Coach  that  ran  to  London  in  May,   1760. 

See  Rossi's  Masterpiece  of  the  Angel  Gabriel 

our  Sign. 
I  200  YEARS'  RECORDS.    MODERN  COMFORTS. 

I        Central  for  the  Dukeries,  Chatsworth  and  Haddon  Hall. 

I 

1 


U.. 


I 

I  Telephone — 4548.  Telegrams — "Alliance  Hotel." 

ALLIANCE 

FAMILY    HOTEL 

j  This   well    appointed    Hotel    is    situated    1    minute 

i  from    Docks    Station,   1  minute  from    Dock   Gates. 

I  Convenient    to    Business,     Royal     Pier     and     Post 

I  Office.       Trams    pass    for   West    Station,   and    all 
j  places  of  Amusement.  | 

I  CAPT.   H.    C.   OUELCH        -         Proprietor 

j  (late  r.m.s.p.  CO.)  J 

I  Oxford    Street,    Southampton 

I  French  and  German  Spoken  I 

} 
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SOI'THAMPTON-  Polygon  Hotel. 


The  ouly  Hotel  in  the  best  part  of 
Southampton.  Stands  in  its  own 
grounds  and  adjoins  the  Public  Parks. 
Tennis  and  Croquet  Lawns.  Billiards, 
l^xccllent  Cuisine,  Separate  Tables. 
Passenger  Lift.  Central  Heating. 
Llectrie  Radiator  in  every  Bedroom. 

Spring  Floor  for  Dancing. 
Inclusive   Tariff    per   day   or   week, 
(iarage  for  20  cars.   Private  Lock-ups. 

Telegrams  : 
"  Polygon  Hotel,  Southampton." 

Telephone  : 

r>tm  (Management)  ;   5062  (X'isitors). 

Station  :  Soi-thampton  West. 


SOUTHSEA. 

I-OK    THE     ISLIi      OF      WIC.HT    AND     PORTS.MOUTII.    the 
Empire's  Greatest  Na\al  Port,  make  your  headquarters  the 

GLADSTONE     HOTEL 

First   class    Residential  Best   position   on    Front 

Central   Heating  GARAGE,  R.A.C.  (Listed)  and  A. A. 

RESIDENT  PROPRIETOR  Telephone  :    2784 

Carlton    Hotrl.     ll'/'.-..'ir>t     Pnrniii-,     undfy  the  same  mmtanement.       Telephone  j6sj 

SOUTHWOLD,    Suffolk. 

SWAN  HOTEL 

Close   to    Sea     -     Golf   Links     -     Tennis  Courts 

GARAGE   (LOCK-UPS) 

Excellent   Motoring   Centre 

Telephone— 5  MRS.   RABY,   Manageress 


STONE     Crown  Hotel. 


Formerly  a  posting  house,  but  now 
thoroughly  modernised,  in  quaint 
and  historic  Stone,  the  gateway 
to  the  Highlands  of  Staffordshire. 
Equipment  up-to-date.  Excellent 
cuisine.     Beautiful   surroundings. 

Fishing,  Golf,  etc. 
Felephone :  7. 
Telegrams:  "Crown  Hotel, Stone" 

Appointments  :    R.A.C.  A. A 
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STRATHPEFFER    SPA, 

TARBAT    PRIVATE    HOTEL 

Southern   exposure.       Commanding   one   of   the   finest  Views   of   the   Strath, 

Two  minutes  from  Baths  and  Wells.       Near  Golf  Course 

Excellent  Cuisine,  under  personal  supervision. 

Hoots  attends  all  trains 

Telegrams  :    '  Tarbat  Hotel"  Telephone  :    36 

MRS.  J.  G.  YOUNG 


STRICKEN  (ABERDEENSHIRE)— see  page   185. 


SUTTON  COLDFIELD 


Inclusive  Terms  by  arrangement.   Proprietors 


Royal  Hotel. 

A  most  convenient  Residential 
Hotel  in  the  Royal  Borough  of 
Sutton  Coldfield,  within  easy  dis- 
tance (7  miles)  of  Birmingham  by 
a  good  service  of  trains  on  L.M.S. 
Rly.,  and  Midland  Red  bus  routes 
to  Lichfield,  Tamworth,  etc.,  etc. 

Keconmiended   by   R..\.C.    tS:  .A  A. 

The    Hotel   has    lock-up    Garages. 

Repairs.  TELEPHONE— 140 

Sulfields  Ltd.    Manager:  H.J,  Robinson 


THURLES. 


HAYES'  HOTEL 


Forty-five  Bedrootns,  many  with  running  water  and  Central 
Heating.      Five  Bath  Rooms.     GARAGE  FOR   30  CARS 

Thurles  is  midway  between  Cork  and  Dublin — only  4  miles 
froin  famous  Holy  Cross  Abbey  and  i  2  from  Rock  of  Cashel. 

L.  HOGAN,  Proprietress 


TINTERN. 

BEAUFORT    ARMS    HOTEL 

A  charming  first-class  Hotel  delightfully  situated  in  its  own 
grounds  directly  facing  the  world-famed  Abbey  and  over- 
looking  the   river   Wye. 
Under  personal  supervision  of  the  Proprietors. 


Telegrams — "  Beaufort,  Tintern." 


Telephone — Tintern  2 
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TORQUAY     Seascape  Private  Hotel. 

Seascape  Private  Hotel.     Only  hotel 

commanding   perfect   and   wonderful 

view    of    the    magnificent    Torbay. 

Due  South,  every  bit  winter  sunshine. 

Central  for  everywhere,  everything. 

_  Hard  tennis  court.     Close  sea,  safe 

fl    1    '^    j7'ftjtt_.i''(^  bathing,     celebrated     Rock     Walk. 

-I  ■J*'—^    "^-ZMM'  Xjr.^  Cooking,  comfort  studied. 

Illustrated  Tariff  :    Harrison. 

Tor  Church  Road. 

'Phone:  3812. 

Letters  and  Telegrams  : 

"  Seascape,  Torquay." 


TOTNES — The  Unrivalled  Centre  for  Devon. 

SEYMOUR  HOTEL  &  RIVERSIDE  CAFE 

LUNCHEONS  AND  TEAS  CATERED  FOR 

THE  HOTEL— Perfectly  situated.  The  only  HOTEL  on  the  banks  of  the 

beautiful  River  Dart 
SPORTS — Fishing,    Boating,    Hunting,   Shooting,    Golf,    Bowls,    Tennis,   etc. 
Excellent  Cuisine  and  Wines.      Electric  Light  throughout.       Moderate  Tariff. 
Central  Heating.       Annexe.       Lock-up  Motor  Garage.        R.A.C.  listed  Hotel. 
Telephone — 14.  Telegrams — "Seymour  Hotel,  Totnes  " 

J.  H.  Stanbury  &  Co.,  proprietors,  also  the  Royal  Clarence  Hotel,  Exeter 


TUNBRIDGE   WELLS. 

CALVERLEY    HOTEL 

First-class.     Fully  Licensed.     Standing  in  spacious  grounds 

Electric    Lift.        Central  Heating. 
Electric    Fires     in    all    Bedrooms 

TELEPHONE         ...  -  1294-5 


TrNP.Kii)(;i-:   wki.ls 


Tl'NBRIDGE   WELLS. 

THE  SPA  HOTEL, 

( Residential  and    Family) 

Occupies  a  dominating  but  sheltered  position.      Private  Grounds  of 

over     60    acres,     comprising    greensward,     woodland    and     water. 

Magnificent  Public  Rooms.     Electrically  lighted  throughout,  including 

Billiard  Room  and  Ballroom.        Golf  Course  adjoining.       Tennis  and 

Croquet.  Accommodation  unequalled  in  the  South  of  England. 

Modern  Turkish,  Electrical  and  Medicated  Baths. 

Telephone — 1 156.  Wires—"  Spa,  Tunbridge  Wells' 

Post  and  Telegraph  Offices  on  premises. 

Write  to  Manager  for  Illustrated  Guide,  post  free. 

ROYAL  TUNBRIDGE  WELLS     see  also  page  227. 
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VENTNOR,  Isle   of  Wi^ht. 

ON     THE     SEA     FRONT. 

METROPOLE    AND    BEACH    HOTELS 

Possess  fine  Winter  Gardens.       Special  Terms. 

Fully  Licensed. 

Apply  to   MANAGERESS  for  ILLUSTRATED  TARIFF 

Telephone— VENTNOR  181. 


VENTNOR     Royal   Marine   Hotel 


Established  in  1841.  Faces  due 
South  ;  uninterrupted  view  of  Sea. 
The  Conservatory  Entrance  Hall 
forms  attractive  lounge.  Public 
rooms  overlook  Sea.  Passenger 
Lift.  Heated  throughout.  Open 
all  the  year. 

Proprietors :    Bush   &  Judd,  Ltd. 

Telephone — !').'>.     Grams — "  Judotel." 
Appointments  :  R.A.C.,  A. A. 


WARWICK. 

LORD  LEYCESTER  HOTEL 

LARGEST  AiNl)  MOST  UP-TO-DATE  HOTEL   IN  WARWICK 
Running  water  in  all  rooms.         Suites  with  baths. 
Old  world  Garden.  GARAGE  and  Lock-ups. 


R.A.C.  &  A.A. 


Telephone  :    232 


WELLESBOURNE  (Warwickshire). 

KING'S    HEAD    HOTEL 

(4  MILES  EAST  OF  STRATKORD-ON-.WON) 

A  First-class    Country   Inn  with  good  cooking  and   food. 
Public   bus    service    to    Warwick   and    Stratford-on-Avon 

passes   Hotel   every   hour. 
Tariff   on   Application.  Telephone  :     Wellesbourne   6 
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KSTAHI.ISHKI)  OVKK  500  YKARH  ACO. 

THE    GEORGE     HOTEL 

WINCHESTER 

Oldest  Established  and  Best  Family    Hotel  in  the  City 

\  A.  AI'l'OlN  IKl)  Tikphoiic  — WINCHKSTKK   49  1 

OLUliST    POSTINC;     HOl'SK    IN    K\(iI.ANI) 


-T 


SPACIOUS    WINTER    GARDENS 


S  First  Class  Restaurant  and  Lounge 

Wines  and  Spirits  of  Best  Quality 

Il'iulti    Kiilinlv   Nfw   M.iiiaiiiiiK  lit 
KiiUlisli   Mint.  Kkctiic   LiKht 

GARAGE  FOR  40  CARS 
i  I-.ir    TAKIKK    apply    t 


Kxcfllcnt    Cuisim- 
Central     Iltatiiie. 

Inspection  Pit 


e    MAXACKR— CAITAIN    C.    H.    UKAI'KK 
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The  Hydro  Hotel 

WEST    KIRBY 

Comfortable  and  Homelike   Hotel 
Vir si-class  Chef  and  best  of  food 

'T'HE  en  pension  terms  include  all 
meals,  hot  baths.  Badminton, 
Dances,  Putting,  Tennis,  etc.  Bathing 
opposite  the  Hydro.  i6  Lock-up 
Garages.       .".     R.A.C.  appointment. 

Manageress  :     -     D.  V.    ROUND 


Tekplioiie  : 
HOYI.AKE   S6 


Telegrams  : 
HYDRO.  WEST  KIKHY. 


WHITLEY  BAY— The  Waverley. 


A  large  and  up-to-date  private 
residential  Hotel  on  the  Sea  Front, 
commanding  magnificent  views. 
Artistically  decorated  and  well 
furnished.  150  bedrooms.  Liberal 
table.  Ballroom  &  Orchestra.  Ex- 
cellent 18-hole  Golf  Course  within 
easy  reach.  Private  Tennis  Courts 

Special    terms    for     winter     months 

and  also  for  commercial   gentlemen. 

.Appointments     R.A.C..   A. .A. 


WISBECH— Rose  &  Crown  Hotel. 


The  Courtyard — erected  HiOl. 


Established  nearly  five  centuries,  this 
Hotel  is  not  only  historic  but  is  still 
making    history    by    reason    of    its 

e.xceeding  conofort. 

The  Proprietor  is  a  Wine  Merchant — 

more,    an    e.xpert   on    wines.     Write 

for  descriptive  booklet  to 

H.  A.  Tidnam. 

Garage  accommodation  for  60  cars 

Reduced    terms   for   chauffeurs. 
Telephone  :  Telegrams : 

187.  "Tidnam  " 

Appointments        ::        R.A.C,    A. A. 
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FERRY    HOTEL 

WINDERMERE 

Come  to  Great  Britain  and  visit  the  above  Hotel 

The    most    beautifully    situated    Hostelry    in   England's 
Lakeland.    In  its  own  grounds  amidst  ideal  surroundings 

RESTFUL    -     UNIQUE    -    LUXURIOUS 
Appeals  at  once  to  British  ColoniaL  American  &  Continental  Visitors 

Mod 'rn  Conveniences.      I'ully  Licensed.  Moderate  Terms. 

Hotel  Motor  Bus  meets  Visitors  by  appointment. 

Under  Personal  Managtment. 

Appointed  R.A.C.  and  "Four  Star"  A. A.  Hotel. 


L_. 


\\ ires  : 
GOLF 


Ferry-Windermere."      Phone  : 
-    TENNIS    -       BOATING 


Windermere  22 
—  BATHING 


LAKE  WINDERMERE     see  page  212. 


The  Worcester  Royal  Porcelain  Works  I 

I- I  Ai;i  will  II  iT.-i  WORCESTER  xkar  the  cathki>i<  \i.  I 

T'HE  Showrooms  and  the  Museum,  containing  a  large  collection  of  old  and  j 

modern  WORCESTER   CHINA,  are  open  for  the  reception  of  Visitors,  1 

and  the  various  processes  of   PORCELAIN    MANUFACTURE  may  be  seen  S 

iin  operation  daily  between  the  hours  of  9  and  11.45a.m..and2  and  4.45  p.m.,  { 

except  on  Saturdays,  when  the  Workshops  are  closed  at   11.30  a.m.  and  the  | 

1  Showrooms  nt    1   v  ■.:•..  \ 

L'       Americans  coming  to  Eni;land   are  specially  invited  to  visit   the   Works  i 

and  view   the  making   of  Worcester  China.  | 
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BANK         A     000124  410 

ARMY  &  AIR  FORCE  AGENTS.  NAVY  &  PRIZE  AGENTS 


Head  Office — 67  Lombard  St.,  E.G. 3 

Managing  Partners  : 

LORD  WOLVERTON. 

LAURENCE  CURRIE. 

LORD  HILLINGDON. 

General  The  Hon.  SIR  H.  A.   LAWRENCE,  G.C.B. 

Brigadier-General   A.  MAXWELL,    CO..   C.M.G.,  D.S.O. 

ERIC  GORE  BROWNE.  D.S.O. 

FREDERICK  WILLIAM  FANE. 

MARTIN  DRUMMOND  VESEY  HOLT. 

Childs  Branch  -  1    FLEET  STREET,  E.C.4 

Partners  : 
FREDERICK  WILLIAM  FANE. 
SYDNEY   ALEXANDER   PONSONBY. 
Holts  Rranch      3   &   4  WHITEHALL  PL.\CE,  S.W.I 

Partners  : 
MARTIN  DRUMMOND  VESEY  HOLT. 
ARTHUR  VAVASOUR  BARBER. 

Current  and  Deposit  Accounts  opened  on  the  usual  terms. 

The  Bank  has  Agents  or  Correspondents  in  all  the  principal  cities 

and  tov.-ns   throughout   the  World,  and  can  provide  Banking 

facilities  wherever  desired. 
Letters  of  Credit  and  Circular  Notes  issued.  Currency  Drafts  supplied. 

and  Remittances  and  Telegraphic  Transfers  made  to  all  parts. 
Foreign  Currency  Accounts  opened. 
Securities  held  on  customers'  behalf. 
Dividends,  Annuities,  etc.,  received,  and  Coupons  Collected. 
The  Bank  has  a  special  department  to  advise  and  assist  customers 

on  questions  relating  to  Income  and  Super  Tax. 
Navy  and  Prize  Agents.    Salvage  Claims  preferred. 


The   DUTIES  OF  EXECUTORS  and  TRUSTEES  UNDERTAKEN. 

Fu'i  particulars  can  be  obtained  on  application  to 
TheTRUSTEE  DEPARTMENT.  3  &  4\VIinLHALL  PLACE,  s.w.l 
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